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Preface 


This study is a comprehensive examination of Papyrus Oxyrhynchus 1786, 
a fragmentary musical score of a third-century Greek Christian hymn. The 
fragment is housed in the collection of Oxyrhynchus papyri at the Sackler 
Library, one of the Bodleian libraries of Oxford University. Previous studies 
of the fragment - some soon after its initial publication in 1922 and others 
scattered over the ensuing years - have been relatively short. A number of 
them have made lasting contributions to our understanding of the hymn. 
Others are of dubious value. Specialists in ancient Greek music have provided 
indispensable technical studies of the text and musical notation. Students of 
ancient Christian thought and liturgy have offered limited and sometimes 
misleading discussions of the music of the text. Some areas of interest have 
been largely neglected or overlooked. There have been few efforts to interpret 
the hymn text as a theological and liturgical document of the early church. 1 
Almost no consideration has been given to the social setting of the hymn 
in late-third-century Oxyrhynchus. Apart from a debate about whether the 
hymn belongs to the Greek musical tradition, there has been no detailed musi¬ 
cal analysis of the melody. 2 

The purpose of the present study is to consolidate the gains of past scholar¬ 
ship and to expand on them by providing a comprehensive examination of the 
hymn s text, music, and social setting. An opening chapter rehearses previous 
research on the hymn. A second chapter is devoted to establishing the text 
and musical notation of the hymn, giving an account of what is visible under 
high magnification at points where the papyrus has been worn or damaged. 
Chapter three interprets the text of the hymn in the context of early Christian 
literature. Chapter four examines the formal and rhetorical features of the 
hymn. Chapter five provides a detailed musical analysis, which is undergirded 

1 1 hasten to add that classicists have observed important parallels in the language of the 
hymn to the later hymns of Synesius and to hymnic and poetic motifs in other Greek literature. 
These are an indispensable foundation for theological and liturgical study of the hymn. The only 
substantial discussions of the text as a theological document are valuable comments in Wolbergs 
(1971,102-11) and somewhat flawed interpretations in Meier (2004,47-60). 

2 Mountford (1929, 176) and Winnington-Ingram (1968 [1936], 44-45) proposed inter¬ 
pretations of its scale type. A number of interpreters have commented on the melody’s use of 
melisma. 
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by an appendix on pitch centers in ancient Greek music. Chapter six situates 
the hymn in the social world of third-century Oxyrhynchus. 

My interest in P.Oxy. 1786 began in 1999 when I first learned that scores 
survive of ancient Greek music and that they include a Christian hymn. My 
piqued curiosity led me to study the available scholarship on this hymn, 
and I soon discovered that one needs a sophisticated working knowledge of 
ancient Greek music if one wishes to understand its melody. Acquiring that 
knowledge, which is largely the province of classicists, proved to be no small 
task. I have received personal guidance from a number of specialists who 
patiently answered my inquiries - Martin West (Oxford University), John 
Landels (formerly of the University of Reading), Andrew Barker (University 
of Birmingham, UK), and Stefan Hagel (Austrian Academy of the Sciences). 
I owe a particular debt to Hagel, with whom I have had considerable corre¬ 
spondence over the last decade about many aspects of ancient Greek music. 
His guidance has been invaluable. He also devised the Greek musical notation 
fonts used in this book. 

I also wish to thank The Egyptian Exploration Society for permission to 
publish an image of P.Oxy. 1786 (and the photographic details in chapter 
two). I am grateful as well to the Sackler Library of Oxford University and the 
staff of the papyrology rooms, who made it possible for me to study the frag¬ 
ment there. I wish to mention in particular Daniela Colomo, curator of the 
collection. Other scholars have also assisted me along the way. David Martinez 
of the University of Chicago gave me help with questions about papyrology. 
Peter Parsons, for many years head of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri Project, an¬ 
swered my queries about Arthur Hunt s working methods. 

In writing this book, I have kept in mind that its readers are likely to include 
both specialists and nonspecialists and that some may not be adept in one or 
more of the disciplines on which it draws. Hence, I have translated almost 
every phrase of Greek and Latin and have explained all the technical concepts 
of ancient Greek music (and music generally) to which I refer. 

Chicago, April 1, 2011 Charles H. Cosgrove 
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Chapter One 


Introduction 


Upon its discovery, Papyrus Oxyrhynchus 1786 was greeted with interest by 
specialists in ancient Greek music, who have typically been classicists. A flurry 
of notices as well as substantial articles appeared immediately after its publica¬ 
tion. Hunt, the hymn s original editor, assigned the fragment to the latter part 
of the third century on the grounds that its handwriting is not as late as the 
fourth century (terminus a quo ) and that the grain account on the recto ap¬ 
pears to date from the first half of the third century (terminus ad quern)} He 
did not supply a translation but characterized the sense of the piece as follows: 
“Creation at large is called upon to join in a chorus of praise to Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit, and the concluding passage is the usual ascription of power 
and glory to the only giver of all good gifts’.” 1 2 

Hunt judged the meter of the hymn to be anapaestic with a few forgivable 
irregularities. He interpreted the musical notation in the light of what was 
then known of Greek music, attending in particular to recent work on the 
Berlin paean by Reinach. Hunt puzzled over the use of a colon (:) in the hymn 
as a musical symbol and tentatively concluded that certain regularly-spaced 
dots were thesis-points (to mark the beginning of the thesis in the arsis-thesis 
scheme of Greek verse). Later studies would clarify these matters. 

Wilamowitz brought Hunt s publication to the attention of German schol¬ 
arship and proposed that the hymn was an adaptation of a pagan prayer into 
which Christians inserted, against the poetic meter, a Trinitarian formula. 3 
Other scholars did not accept the suggestion that the hymnist reworked a bor¬ 
rowed poem, but Wilamowitz s observation that the hymn shares features with 
the hymnody of Mesomedes turned out to be an enduring insight. Another 
review of Hunt s publication came from Cronert, who noted parallels between 
the language of P.Oxy. 1786 and the hymns of Synesius (c. 370-c. 413), a 
Christian theologian and poet. 4 Further contributions to reconstructing the 
text and placing it in the context of Greek literature and hymnody followed 
in examinations of the hymn by Del Grande and Terzaghi. 5 Thanks to these 

1 Hunt and Jones (1922). 

2 Hunt and Jones (1922, 22). 

3 Wilamowitz-Mollendorff (1922, 317). 

4 Cronert (1922, 398). 

5 Del Grande (1923); Terzaghi (1963 [1925]). 
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early efforts, only reinforced by subsequent investigations, it is now appar¬ 
ent that the words partially preserved in line 2 express a widespread motif of 
cosmic stillness before an offering to a deity: oryaxco, p]§' acrxp a <{>a£<j<f> 6 pa ... 
7roxa[xcov poGicov 7racrai (“Let [them] be silent. Let the luminous stars not [...] 
of all surging rivers”). 

In 1922, Abert, a musicologist with training in classical philology, reviewed 
certain technical aspects of the hymn, commented on the musical-aesthetic 
quality of the song, and considered its significance for the history of church 
music. 6 Abert observed that scholarship in his day was becoming increasingly 
accustomed to thinking of ancient Jewish Temple music and its psalms as 
the chief source of early Christian music. The emerging view was that Greek 
musical influences appeared only later, when Christianity expanded into more 
culturally-refined circles. Abert held up P.Oxy. 1786 as counter-evidence. 
He then gave a sketch of Christian hymnody in Egyptian Christianity in the 
first four centuries, suggesting that Greek forms of Christian music may have 
flourished in that part of the world from an early date. In a subsequent essay, 7 
Abert again joined the debate about whether ancient Christian music was 
Jewish or Greek, calling this a false opposition and insisting that in varying 
degrees and ways ancient Christian music was both Jewish and Greek. He 
emphasized once more that the music of P.Oxy. 1786 is thoroughly Greek 
but now characterized it as Greek music stirred by a new spirit (“das Wehen 
eines neuen Geistes” 8 ). Abert claimed to hear a curious disquiet or agitation 
(“eine seltsame Unruhe” 9 ) not found, he judged, in the other extant Greek 
musical documents. It is not altogether clear what Abert meant by this, but 
it sounds like an insinuation that P.Oxy. 1786 represents a special Christian 
kind of Greek music that is reaching for something more than what the pagan 
melodies of the other ancient scores offer. 

Another 1922 essay on P.Oxy. 1786 came from the pen of Reinach, the 
first specialist in ancient Greek music to subject the hymn to close analysis. 10 
Reinach criticized musicologists who rejected the possibility of a Hellenistic 
origin of church music and who posited instead a synagogue origin of ancient 
Christian music. The claim that the churchs lost melodies developed from 
synagogue chants unknown to us amounted, Reinach remarked, to the old 
fallacy of explaining the obscure by the more obscure. 11 Like Abert, Reinach 
was contending with an early-twentieth century shift in scholarship away 
from the assumption that Christian music grew out of the Greek tradition 


6 Abert (1921/22). 

7 Abert (1926). 

8 Abert (1926,287). 

9 Abert (1926,287). 

10 Reinach (1922). 

11 Reinach (1922,9). 


to the assumption (soon to become the dominant twentieth-century view) 
that the Jewish musical tradition - and not Greek music - was the source of 
the church's music. According to this thesis, an unbroken musical tradition 
extends from synagogue chant to the liturgical chant of the Eastern and West¬ 
ern churches. Confident in this assumption, scholars engaged in hypothetical 
reconstructions of early Christian music based on the much later evidence of 
Jewish and Christian chant. 

Reinach took P.Oxy. 1786 as an instance of ancient Greek music. He found 
its poetry largely unoriginal but not completely lacking in charm. He affirmed 
Hunt's judgment that the meter is thoroughly anapaestic, noting that the ana¬ 
paestic meter was one of the most popular in the imperial period. Observing 
certain metrical irregularities, he also agreed with Hunt that a poet is permit¬ 
ted a few cola that do not quite fit the metrical scheme. Nevertheless, in an 
important insight, Reinach pointed out that the irregularities in the verbal 
metrical structure are brought into the general scheme by the music. 12 This 
observation would be corroborated and further refined by West. Reinach also 
recognized that the “points” marked the arsis (“upbeat”), 13 not the thesis as 
Hunt had thought; and he noted that if one follows an anapaestic interpreta¬ 
tion of the meter, it appears that the arsis pointing gets off track beginning 
with the word navca in line 4. Reinach put this down to a copyist's error. 14 

Reinach proposed his own readings of the text and notation of the hymn 
and presented two transcriptions, one a strict documentary version and the 
other a free modernizing arrangement. For the latter he supplied missing notes 
and words, emended the notation where he thought it suspect, and provided a 
piano accompaniment prepared by a conservatory-trained musician (a certain 
“M Uc G.R.”). 15 

Not long after Reinach’s contribution, Ursprung, a specialist in church 
music, offered comments on P.Oxy. 1786 in an article published in 1923 16 
and a second in 1926. 17 Ursprung suggested that the hymn was probably sung 
by a solo singer and had its place at the “agape” meal or a similar setting. 18 

12 Reinach (1922,14-16). 

13 The term arsis (apau;) originally referred to the lifting of the foot in dance. The thesis (0eai<;) 
was the lowering of the foot. At some point “arsis” and “thesis” became rhythmical terms for 
analyzing Greek verse. For convenience, one can call them “upbeat” and “downbeat.” 

14 Reinach (1922,21-23). 

15 Reinachs two versions are reproduced side by side in Stablein (1955, 1053-56) with con¬ 
jectured bracketed notes from the second placed not in the second but in the first at the very 
beginning, with the notation of the second sometimes left out where it is identical with the first 
and sometimes included where identical, and without the piano accompaniment of the second. 
All of this makes a confusing impression, especially since Stablein did not explain the different 
aims of the two versions. 

16 Ursprung (1923,105-32). 

17 Ursprung (1926,387-419). 

18 Ursprung (1923,125-26). 
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The composer, he surmised, likely hailed from Alexandria and belonged to 
the circles of Clement and Origin. 19 Ursprung found the hymn to be Greek 
in character but with some novel elements. Noting that the melody piles up 
sequences of falling patterns, he concluded that the hymn relies heavily on 
stereotypical Greek solmization examples, which make it look almost like 
a school exercise. 20 He also contended that the hymn’s melisms 21 far exceed 
what then-known documents of Greek music display and that its uses of 
“amen” sound like anticipations of Gregorian “Amen-Jubilations.” 22 Moreover, 
the melismatic style is an “Oriental” influence that was already making itself 
felt to a lesser degree elsewhere in Roman-era Greek music, as evidenced by 
the song of Seikilos and the Berlin paean. 23 In these respects, Ursprung con¬ 
cluded, the hymn appears to anticipate later church song. Finally, the hymn 
does not adhere faithfully to its metrical scheme and fails to keep its melody 
anchored to the verbal accents of its text. These departures from the conven¬ 
tions of Greek composition are particularly evident, Ursprung suggested, in 
certain “ecstatic” moments in the hymn, specifically with the mention of the 
Holy Spirit and in the amen sequences 24 All of this, he thought, suggested a 
very personal expression of praise. 

Some of Ursprungs judgments require substantial modification; others 
do not stand up at all. With many more documents for comparison, we can 
now see that the melismatic style of ROxy. 1786 is not more pronounced 
than in other Greek scores from the same period. In fact, the tendency to¬ 
ward greater melismatic composition was a trend in Greek music of imperial 
times. 25 A diminishing correspondence between melody and word accents is 
also a feature of third-century Greek music. 26 As for the metrical problems, 
they stem from the inclusion of traditional Christian formulas and not from 
the hymnist’s inability to produce lines that scan properly. Here it is impor¬ 
tant to recall Reinach’s observation that the melody helps to carry the meter 
at those points where traditional language cannot be accommodated to the 
anapaestic scheme. 27 


19 Ursprung (1923,132). 

20 Ursprung (1923, 112). Ursprung found these solmization patterns in Vivell (1911, 44). 
Vivell, however, referred not to solmization patterns but to note-groups and tone-groups, tak¬ 
ing his examples from the then-current collection of ancient Greek musical documents by Jan. 

21 Melisma is the setting of a single syllable to more than one note. An instance of this is a 
melism. 

22 Ursprung (1923, 112). 

23 Ursprung (1923,112-13). 

24 Ursprung (1923,113). 

25 See West (1992b, 202-4). 

26 See chapter five; also Cosgrove and Meyer (2006). 

27 West has also made this point very forcefully (West [1992a, 48]). 


Ursprung granted that P.Oxy. 1786 was shaped by Greek song, but he also 
stressed its departures from Greek music, which he associated with a spiritu¬ 
ally bankrupt pagan world. In his view, the Christian religion arrived at just 
the right moment to liberate music by offering a new form - ecstatic music 
from the heart, inspired by the Spirit, the kind of song Paul recommends in 1 
Cor 14:15 and Eph 5:18-19 (Col 3:16). 28 Ursprung was convinced that the 
melody of P.Oxy. 1786 surpasses in beauty all the other known Greek songs 
from antiquity. 29 Having worked with this hymn for some time, I agree that 
it presents a lovely melody. But only a highly prejudiced Christian musical 
imagination could hear in this hymn the redemption of pagan melody! 

Wagner, a specialist in ancient Greek music, offered a comprehensive analy¬ 
sis of P.Oxy. 1786 in a 1924 article. 30 He went over much of the same terrain 
as Reinach, including the establishment of the vocal text and musical notation 
(giving his own readings after correspondence with Hunt), the influence of 
the Greek tonal accent on the melody, the arsis pointing, the meter of the 
hymn, parallels in other Greek literature to the content of the hymn, the 
question of the settings in which the hymn might have been sung, the mode 
of performance, and the musical-aesthetic qualities of the hymn. Wagner de¬ 
scribed various felicities of musical and textual construction in P.Oxy. 1786 
and believed he could hear in the hymn the whole of ancient Christian faith 
singing down through the centuries. 31 But he judged that the piece poses 
technical challenges to the singer (because of the melisms) and therefore con¬ 
cluded that it was not a song meant for the ordinary congregation. 32 Others, 
having made some effort at performing the hymn, would repeat this claim 
about its difficulty. In my experience, however, untrained singers do not find 
the hymn technically difficult to sing. The melody has a compass of only an 
octave and none of the intervals (all diatonic) or rhythms are hard to hear or 
produce vocally. 

Wagner found a combination of Greek and “Oriental” (Jewish, Syrian, 
etc.) styles in the hymn and noted points of similarity - melodic but not 
rhythmic - with later church melodies, explaining that these are not direct 
connections but common features arising from the laws of modal agreement. 33 
Like Abert, he assessed the significance of the hymn for church music, stress¬ 
ing that it shows a close connection between ancient Christian music and 
the music of Greek antiquity. One feature of Wagner s analysis that caught 

28 Ursprung (1923, 117-20). 

29 Ursprung (1923,114). 

30 Wagner (1924,201-22). 

31 Wagner (1924, 211). 

32 Wagner (1924, 212). On this point Wagner was echoing Abert, who also judged that the 
melody of P.Oxy. 1786 is an advanced form ofhymnody not meant for the “poor in spirit” (Abert 
[1921/22,529]). 

33 Wagner (1924, 215n20). 
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special notice from other scholars was his claim that the central part of the 
fragment, from cnyaTW to 7tveuga, is in dactyls. His metrical analysis has not 
proven persuasive. 34 

A final word from 1920s scholarship on P.Oxy. 1786 came in the form of a 
few very brief remarks by Mountford in a survey of ancient Greek music. Like 
Abert and Wagner, Mountford saw the hymn as proof that the church pro¬ 
duced hymns in the Greek musical tradition, “making use of a type of music 
to which their proselytes were accustomed.” 35 He went so far as to suggest that 
“if the early Christians at first modeled their music on Jewish Psalmody, they 
had abandoned it even before the more wealthy classes joined the new religion 
in considerable numbers.” 36 This assertion hardly stands up today against all 
the evidence that psalmody flourished in the fourth century and was probably 
popular in the third century as well, 37 whether or not it was part of Christian 
music from the beginning. 

Wellesz and Holleman 

A major challenge to the original general consensus that P.Oxy. 1786 is a speci¬ 
men of ancient Greek music came from Wellesz, an influential scholar in the 
field of Byzantine music. In a 1945 article, Wellesz gave an idiosyncratic inter¬ 
pretation of the rhythmical notation and claimed that the hymn was not a piece 
of Greek music at all but belonged rather to an “Oriental” musical tradition 
common to Jews and Syrians. 38 He suggested that the composer of the hymn 
probably used ancient melodic formulas that go back to the most primitive 
church, which, Wellesz maintained, inherited its musical tradition from Jewish 
psalmody. 39 He found striking melodic similarities between P.Oxy. 1786 and 
Byzantine hymnody, as well as Gregorian chant. 40 He even suggested that the 
text might be a Greek translation of ajewish or Syrian hymn. 41 Not all church- 
music historians were persuaded by Wellesz’s interpretation, 4 " but his view has 


34 There is general agreement that the hymn is in anapaests throughout. See Terzaghi (1963, 
670-71); Pighi (1941,199-208); Munscher (1952); Dihle (1954,189-90); Pohlmann (1970, 
108); West (1992a, 47-48); Pohlmann and West (2001,192). 

35 Mountford (1929,178). 

36 Mountford (1929,178). 

37 See McKinnon (1987,7-11). 

38 Wellesz (1945); idem (1961,152-56). 

39 Wellesz (1945,45); cf. idem (1961,156). 

40 Wellesz (1945,44). 

41 Wellesz (1961,155-56). 

42 Jammers (1962, 34-41) challenged Welleszs interpretation of the hymn, arguing (on the 
basis of the earlier studies by Hunt and Wagner) that, musically and metrically, the hymn fit 
generally (although not fully) with what was then known of ancient Greek music. 


continued to exert influence, 43 despite being rejected by specialists in ancient 
Greek music, including Winnington-Ingram, Pohlmann, and West. 44 

Wellesz contended that the hymn shows metrical irregularities, if treated 
as Greek music, but makes perfect sense if regarded as an example of free 
rhythm characteristic of the “Oriental” style. In support of this argument 
he gave a reading of the rhythmic notation of the hymn that no specialist in 
Greek music has accepted. Moreover, both previous and subsequent special¬ 
ists in Greek poetry have shown that the composer took care to construct 
the hymn in quantitative Greek meter (anapaests throughout) 45 Wellesz also 
pointed to the hymn s rich flow of melody in its melisms, which he regarded 
as uncharacteristic of Greek music but typical of the Oriental style. Although 
he was aware that the Berlin paean (P.Ber. 6870) shows a similar melismatic 
style, he discounted this evidence. Today we possess many more Greek musical 
documents from the imperial period, which show increasing use of melisma as 
a Roman-era trend. Wellesz also discovered a use of repeated melodic formu¬ 
las linked by intervening melodic passages of varying length. This reminded 
him of the use of melodic formulas in Byzantine and Gregorian chant. This 
observation, too, easily gives a misleading impression. It is possible that the 
hymn uses formulas, which would not be surprising or necessarily un-Greek 46 
Moreover, exact and varied repetition of patterns separated by intervening 
material is also typical of other Greek musical documents. 

The next important study of the hymn appeared in 1971. In an anthology 
of gnostic and early Christian psalms and hymns, Wolbergs presented a criti¬ 
cal text of the lyrics and provided the most comprehensive discussion to that 
time of parallels in other ancient liturgical texts and literature (both pagan 
and Christian). 4 This examination led him to propose that the hymn was in¬ 
tended for use in the eucharistic service. As for the musical notation, Wolbergs 

43 The continuing influence of Wellesz can be seen in Crockers treatment of P.Oxy. 1786 
in what is otherwise an excellent study of Gregorian chant. Although Crocker observed “a few 
indications of verbal or musical rhythm,” he made no specific mention of the rhythmic signs in 
the musical notation and in his transcription set up the hymn like a chant, ignoring the rhythmic 
notation (Crocker [2000, 71-72]). The influence of Wellesz also dominates other recent stud¬ 
ies of the hymn: Tripp and Wheeler (1997); idem (1989); and Meier (2004,41-67). Tripp and 
Wheeler overlooked Wests work and relied heavily on Wellesz (1945) and Leclercq (1937). 
Meier was apparently also unaware of Wests trenchant critique of Wellesz and concluded that 
the hymn shows close affinities with Gregorian chant, as opposed to ancient Greek music. He 
identified these Gregorian affinities as the hymns “expressive” melodic style (melisms, rhythmic 
carelessness, and intervallic leaps), use of a diatonic scale, and construction with internally-relat¬ 
ed phrases and cadences (Meier [2004, 62-63]). This is almost pure Wellesz, and all of it is mis¬ 
leading as an argument that the hymns melodic character is more proto-Gregorian than Greek. 

44 The following critique of Wellesz reflects the work of Winnington-Ingram and West, whose 
studies of the hymn are presented in greater detail below. 

45 See the authors listed in n. 34 above. 

46 See West (1992b, 194). 

47 Wolbergs (1971,13-14,100-111). 
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deferred to Wellesz, observing that, although early studies placed the hymn in 
the Greek tradition, Wellesz had shown a more immediate influence from the 
musical culture to which Hebrew chant belongs, a musical tradition adopted 
by the church and leading directly to Byzantine and Gregorian chant. 48 

A year after Wolbergs’ study, Holleman restated and amplified Wellesz s 
position on the hymn. 4 '* According to Holleman, the church fathers rejected 
Greek music, the reason being that Greek music was beat music. At least 
that was the case by Hellenistic and Roman times, Holleman explained, when 
the rhythm of Greek music had developed from a quantitatively-based meter 
to a stress-based meter with dominant beats being accented by rhythm instru¬ 
ments such as castanets and clappers. It is precisely this Hellenistic element, 
he said, “the ‘beat’-character of music all over the Roman Empire, that for 
centuries long was combated by ecclesiastical authorities East and W^est as en¬ 
dangering liturgical music and poisoning the Christian mind. 50 By contrast, 
he argued, the rhythm of early Christian music, out of which Gregorian chant 
developed, was neither stress-based nor quantitative. It was unstressed and free 
of rhythm because note values tended to be equal. 51 

Siding with Wellesz, Holleman also claimed an “Oriental” origin for P.Oxy. 
1786 and cited in support a short review of Wellesz s 1945 article. The review 
was by Winnington-Ingram, a leading specialist in ancient Greek music. 5 
Winnington-Ingram had expressed a degree of openness to Welleszs theory 
in a 1954 article for Groves Dictionary ; 53 but he had changed his mind by 
the time of his subsequent review, in which he allowed that Wellesz may be 
correct” but also insisted that the song “should be interpreted in the light of 
our other Greek evidence” and chided Wellesz for not taking seriously that 
the musical notation is Greek. 54 Despite the tenor of Winnington-Ingram s 
review, Holleman construed it as support for the possibility of a non-Greek, 
Syrian origin for the hymn. In a more pointed footnote in another study, 
Winnington-Ingram spoke more plainly: 

When [Wellesz] comes to transcribing the hymn, he interprets the rhythmical notation 
entirely without reference to the evidence of the other fragments of Greek music. Yet this 
is the relevant evidence. The words are Greek, the metre is Greek, the melodic notation is 
Greek; so is the rhythmical notation, and it is used consistendy with anapaestic interpreta¬ 
tion of the metre. 55 


48 Wolbergs (1971,101). 

49 Holleman (1972, 1-17). 

50 Holleman (1972,9). 

51 Holleman (1972,13-17). 

52 Winnington-Ingram (1958,10). 

55 Winnington-Ingram commented on P.Oxy. 1786 that its affinities are perhaps with Asiatic 
rather than with Greek music” (Winnington-Ingram [1954,780]). 

54 Winnington-Ingram (1958, 10). 

55 Winnington-Ingram (1955,80—81n2). 


Evidently, Holleman did not know this footnote and probably would not have 
been deterred by it because he was convinced that he had an ally in Pohlmann, 
another specialist in Greek music. 

Holleman adduced comments from a I960 study in which Pohlmann inter¬ 
preted the metrical irregularities, the melismatic tendencies, and an absence 
of correspondence between melody and word accent in P.Oxy. 1786 as influ¬ 
ences of Hebrew religious music on an author who used Greek models but had 
no ear for Greek. 56 A decade later, however, when a more seasoned Pohlmann 
brought out his critical edition of Greek musical documents (a 1970 publica¬ 
tion apparently unknown to Holleman), Pohlmann was of a different mind. 
Although he repeated his view that the composer did not possess a sure-footed 
sense for quantitative meter or an ear for the Greek tonal accent, he no longer 
claimed these as evidence of un-Greek influences — probably because he now 
recognized them as tendencies of late Greek music. 57 Moreover, Pohlmann 
observed that Winnington-Ingram had offered a secure metrical-rhythmic 
analysis of the hymn and had shown, against Wellesz, that the piece fits closely 
with the other Greek musical documents. 58 

Like Wellesz, Holleman disregarded the rhythmic notation. His transcrip¬ 
tion stripped the hymn of rhythm, making almost all note values equal in du¬ 
ration and dispensing with the bar lines that other transcribers of Greek music 
use to represent metrical-rhythmical regularity. Faced with the fact of the text’s 
use of Greek musical notation, he argued that the hymn is “a demonstration 
of the inadequacy, and at least as far as rhythmical signs, of the fundamental 
error of using the existing Greek notation for Christian music.” 59 

Holleman was not a specialist in ancient Greek music and seems to have had 
only a passing knowledge of it. What struck him as obvious is hardly evident 
when one gives the rhythmic notation its due and makes a close comparison 
of P.Oxy. 1786 with other ancient Greek musical documents of the imperial 
period. When that is done, it is hard to see how rhythmic and melodic signs 
that yield a perfectly good ancient Greek melody, reflective of other Greek 
music of the period, demonstrate that Christian song was too un-Greek to be 
expressed in Greek musical notation. 


Interpretation Since Holleman 

In the nearly forty years since Holleman’s article, P.Oxy. 1786 has been largely 
neglected by church historians and specialists in ancient Christian music, 

56 Pohlmann (1960,47). 

57 Pohlmann (1970,108). 

58 Pohlmann (1970,109). 

59 Holleman (1972,11). 
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receiving at most a short paragraph or two here and there. Quasten dealt 
briefly with the artifact in his erudite treatment of music in Christian and 
pagan antiquity. In a footnote to his comments on P.Oxy. 1786 in the sec¬ 
ond German edition of that work (1973), Quasten reported on the question 
whether the hymn is Greek or Jewish / Syrian, adducing a list of opinions that 
included those of Wellesz and Holleman along with Hollemans references to 
Winnington-Ingram and Pohlmann. Although Quasten did not take a stand 
on the issue, his list left the impression that scholarship was leaning toward 
Wellesz. 60 As we have seen, by the early 1970s scholarship was divided in a pe¬ 
culiar fashion, with specialists in ancient Greek music regarding P.Oxy. 1786 
as a piece of Greek music and historians of early Christian music holding that 
it is not Greek but Jewish/Syrian. 

Following the original editor of P.Oxy. 1786, Quasten interpreted the text 
of the hymn as expressing a frequent theme of the church fathers, namely, that 
all creation should praise God with hymns. He was apparently unaware of 
the opinion, based on literary parallels and a different reconstruction of the 
text and syntax of lines 2 and 3, that the hymn uses a widely-attested motif 
of Greek literature and hymnody in calling for various cosmic elements to be 
still before an offering or divine epiphany. 61 Literary and syntactical consid¬ 
erations now make it almost certain that the hymn employs this cosmic still¬ 
ness motif, 62 which strengthens the impression that we have a piece of Greek 
Christian music (and a precursor of the hymns of Synesius, some of which 
display the same motif 63 ). 

The first edition of the New Grove Dictionary of Music and Musicians 
(1980) included an article on the music of the Christian church by Hannick, 
who briefly surveyed scholarship on P.Oxy. 1786, finishing with Hollemans 
essay. 64 Hannick termed the hymn an “isolated attempt to record a melody” 
and concluded that even if Hollemans theory about the hymn is “exagger¬ 
ated,” nevertheless, “it must be admitted that this fragment does not prove 
that Christians in 3 rd -century Egypt used Greek notation, nor \sic\ that the 
melody of this hymn was typical of early Christian music.” 65 Hannick s char¬ 
acterization of the document as an “isolated attempt to record a melody is an 
unfortunate formulation. The word attempt echoes Hollemans misguided 


60 Quasten (1983 [1973], 105n59b). 

61 Pohlmann (1970, 107); Wolbergs (1971,13-14, 106-8); Del Grande (1923, 173-9); 
Terzaghi (1963,673-74); Pighi (1941,214-15). 

62 On the literary parallels, see West (1992a, 48-50). A syntactical consideration pointed 
out by Wolbergs (1971, 106) is that \ly\U is not postpositive and therefore should be construed 
not with cnyaTco (“Let it/them be silent”) but with what follows (where stars and rivers are 
mentioned). 

63 Synesius, Hymn. 1.72-85; 2.26-43. 

64 Hannick (1980,367-68). 

65 Hannick (1980,368). 


notion of a failed experiment, and “isolated” suggests the dubious reasoning 
that if only one fragment of notated Christian music has been found, only one 
such score ever existed. We will consider this question in detail in chapter six. 

McKinnon wrote the article on music in the early church for the second 
edition of the New Grove Dictionary of Music and Musicians . In a few remarks 
about P.Oxy. 1786, he recognized the hymn as a piece of Greek music but 
insisted that no implications could be drawn from it for our knowledge of 
ancient Christian music generally or even music in Greek Egyptian Christi¬ 
anity. 66 This judgment left the impression that the hymn was likely as not an 
isolated instance of a Christian hymn in a Greek musical style, as Hannick 
had suggested. 

The most important treatment of the hymn after Holleman was a 1992 study 
by West, a specialist in ancient Greek music who in the same year published 
a superb history of ancient Greek music and went on to become Pohlmann s 
co-editor for a revised critical edition of the ancient Greek musical docu¬ 
ments. 67 If Winnington-Ingram had been tactfully skeptical about Wellesz s 
interpretation, West was direct and emphatic. He showed how the composer 
accommodated metrically-difficult Christian formulas in two ways. 68 First, 
at some points the hymnist let the music carry the meter (an observation 
Reinach had also made). At other points the hymnist shaped the traditional 
formulae to fit the meter. West also presented an array of Greek parallels to 
the hymn s description of cosmic silence to show that the motif has “impec¬ 
cably Hellenistic credentials.” 69 As for the music of the hymn, West corrected 
a number of Wellesz s factual misstatements and demonstrated how neatly 
P.Oxy. 1786 fits into the Greek music of its time and place. Having made the 
case that every feature of the fragment can be illustrated from the extant scores 
of second- and third-century Roman Egypt, West concluded that “musically 
speaking the hymn stands squarely in the Greek tradition.” 70 

The Scope of the Present Study 

Papyrus Oxyrhynchus 1786 is the only bit of ancient Christian music yet to 
come to light, preceding in time the earliest extant manuscripts of Gregorian 
chant that contain musical notation (neumes) by six centuries. 71 Hence, it 

66 McKinnon (2001,805). 

67 West (1992b); Pohlmann and West (2001). 

68 West (1992a, 47-54). 

69 West (1992a, 49). 

70 West (1992a, 54). The tendency of a past generation of early-church historians to assume 
that early-Christian music grew out of Jewish music and not Greek music has recendy been 
addressed by Porter, who has also taken note of Wests work on P.Oxy. 1786 (Porter [2000]). 

71 See, for example, Jeffrey (1982). 
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warrants a comprehensive treatment that builds on the scholarship of spe¬ 
cialists in ancient Greek music and also considers the hymn as an important 
artifact of church history. Because P.Oxy. 1786 is a short fragment and derives 
from the end of the history of ancient Greek music as documented by surviv¬ 
ing scores, it has not been a principal focus of students of ancient Greek music, 
who have naturally been more interested in reconstructing what can be known 
of music in the Classical era (the music of the great dramatists, the music that 
caused debate in Greek philosophy, the music for which the philosophers 
such as Aristoxenus sought to provide general theories, and so forth), in the 
Hellenistic era as represented by two substantial multi-sectioned scores from 
a cultic ceremony at Athens in 127/128 B.C.E. (the Delphic paeans), and in 
the Roman era as represented by the composer Mesomedes. Nevertheless, spe¬ 
cialists in ancient Greek music have made the most important contributions 
to understanding the hymn. As for historians of ancient Christian liturgy and 
music, whose principal scholarly interests naturally include an artifact such 
as P.Oxy. 1786, they have treated the hymn only occasionally and often with 
an insufficient grasp of ancient Greek music. The challenges of mastering 
the technical scholarship on the subject have no doubt deterred some from 
exploring the hymn for themselves. 

As a specialist in ancient Christianity, a musician, and one who has devoted 
nearly a decade to gaining a serious acquaintance with the scholarship on 
ancient Greek music, including familiarity with the surviving scores, I aim 
to provide a comprehensive examination of P.Oxy. 1786 as an expression of 
ancient music and early Christian faith. Hence, the present work engages the 
overlapping interests of classical philologists and specialists in ancient Greek 
music, who wish to understand the hymn as an example of Greek music from 
the late Roman era. It also addresses the interests of church historians, for 
whom the hymn provides an example of early Christian devotional piety. The 
study speaks to students of church music history as well, for whom the hymn 
presents the most ancient surviving instance of a notated Christian melody. 
One hopes that in further discoveries, perhaps even in the examination and 
publication of yet unedited papyri from past discoveries, another such hymn 
will come to light. Fragments of ancient Greek musical scores do continue 
to appear. 72 But for now, P.Oxy. 1786 is our only example of pre-Gregorian 
Christian music. For that reason alone it deserves a comprehensive treatment. 


72 Since the publication in 2001 of Pohlmann and West’s Documents of Ancient Greek Music 
(. DAGM ), which included quite a number of fragments of Greek music not known to Pohlmann 
when he brought out his edition of the scores thirty years earlier (Pohlmann [1970]), two other 
bits of ancient Greek music have been published: P.Louvre E 10534 (Belis [2004]) and P.Oxy. 
4710 (Yuan [2005]). 


Chapter Two 

Text and Musical Notation 


The remains of the hymn score are found on the back of an account of grain 
deliveries in which a number of towns of the Oxyrhynchite nome appear. The 
hymn text is oriented at right angles to the text of the grain account so that 
the left-hand border of the hymn is on the opposite side of the place where the 
grain account reaches the bottom border of the papyrus roll. The hymn was 
inscribed in this relation to the papyrus so that the scribe could write out the 
text parallel with the fibers. What goes before and after the hymn is an unde¬ 
terminable amount of papyrus constituting the length of the roll or at least a 
portion of the roll cut out to accommodate the hymn and whatever text(s), if 
any, may have preceded or followed it. 

The fragment is 29.6 x 4.8-5 cm. 1 All sides are ragged. We do not have the 
beginning or end of the grain account, and the length of the original roll is not 
known. The grain account shows its top and bottom margins, however, which 
tells us that the original width of the roll was just over 29.6 cm. The manu¬ 
script lines of the hymn extend across this entire width. After the double amen 
in line 5, there is blank space, indicating that the hymn did not continue on. 
The top of the fragment is damaged, making it uncertain whether ms. line 1 
is the first line of the hymn. 

Hunt, the hymn s first editor, was uncertain whether a single hand produced 
the text and the musical notation. 2 Pighi saw the same hand in both. 3 The 
script exhibits moments of cursive but is generally a somewhat literary hand, 4 
upright with rather nicely formed letters. 

In the course of preservation, bits of cellophane tape were applied at two 
points. 5 These are not visible in the photograph of the original edition but were 
present when the digital image was made. Presumably they were added, as an 
aid to preservation, at some point between 1922 and the early 1970s, when the 


1 This is Hunt s original measurement, with which my own measurement tallies. See Hunt 
and Jones (1922,21). 

2 Hunt and Jones (1922, 21). 

3 Pighi (1941,192). 

4 Hunt and Jones (1922,21). 

5 The taping is between 7roTa|xcov and poGi'cov in the middle of the fragment and in the lower 
left-hand corner at the beginning of ms. line 5. 
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papyrus was glassed. 6 The currently-available digital photographic image was 
made in the 1990s. Comparison of the original photograph with the current 
state of the papyrus shows that there has been some deterioration, particularly 
in the lower left-hand corner, at the beginning of ms. line 5 of the text. 


Transcription 

The following transcription of the text and musical notation is based on ex¬ 
amination of the original manuscript in the papyrology rooms of the Sackler 
Library at Oxford. A digital photographic image of the fragment is available 
at a website of Oxford University devoted to the Oxyrhynchus Papyri. In 
preparing the transcription I have given special consideration to the judg¬ 
ments of Hunt and West. From what I can establish, they are the only two past 
commentators on the papyrus who viewed it first-hand. Hunt examined the 
fragment for the 1922 original publication. He looked at it again in the course 
of answering questions from Wagner. Wagner included Hunt s responses in 
a 1924 article. 7 West made a fresh examination of the fragment for Docu¬ 
ments of Ancient Greek Music, which he and Pohlmann published in 2001. 8 In 
preparation for the present commentary, I also studied the papyrus in Oxford 
in the summer of2007. West in his examination (and I in mine) enjoyed one 
important technical advantage over papyrologists in Hunt s day, namely, the 
use of a binocular microscope. 9 

Wagner, relying only on a photograph, dissented from Hunt s readings at 
a number of points, even when Hunt confirmed his original readings after 
examining the fragment afresh in response to inquiries from Wagner. I re¬ 
gard these readings by Wagner as extremely dubious and therefore have not 
included them in the apparatus, although I discuss a number of them below. 


6 According to Daniela Colomo, curator of the Oxyrhynchus papyri at Oxford, R. A. Coles 
glassed the papyrus at the beginning of the 1970s (personal correspondence). No official record 
of the conservation of individual papyri exists; hence, it is unknown when the tape was applied 
to P.Oxy. 1786. 

7 Wagner (1924,202n4). 

8 Pohlmann and West (2001,192). 

9 Microscopes of various kinds were around in Hunt s day but apparently were not then used 
in the study of papyri. In a private communication to me, Peter Parsons, for many years head of 
the Oxyrhynchus Papyri Project, gave the following account of what is known on this subject: 
“We have no formal account of Hunts working methods, but I have been checking the oral 
tradition with my colleagues, and we agree that it s very unlikely that he used a microscope. The 
same was true, in the next generation, of E. Lobel (who recommended reading papyri after a 
snowfall, since that produced a fine white light), and I think also of my old teacher H. C. Youtie 
at Ann Arbor, whose magnifying glass I now own. This may be a matter of habit, but it s true 
also that the binocular large-field microscopes recently available are much more useful than the 
older types, since they allow the paleographer to see each letter in a wider comparative context.” 


Key to the apparatus: 

DAGM (2001) = Pohlmann and West (2001) 

Hunt (1922) = Hunt and Jones (1922) 

Hunt (1924) = Hunts readings based on reexamining the fragment in 
response to queries by Wagner, as reported in Wagner (1924) 

West (2001) = Wests readings for DAGM (2001) 

All other references are keyed to the bibliography. 

Notation contained in brackets [ ] indicates a conjecture. 

Small question mark (?) adjacent to slur mark indicates a conjecture. 

Large question mark (?) indicates an indecipherable note symbol. 
Sublinear dot indicates uncertainty. 

Papyrus Oxyrhynchus 1786 

[ It 1_[ 1 

1 [ space for about 31 letters and 5 lexical spaces ] opou Traoai te 0eou Aoyipoi Se ... ? i ?[...] 

1 lO Li ni :zTT i ze z zT i cp [ ]7 

2 [ space for 28 letters o]u rav T) co oi yaico pr]5 aoTpa <J>aEo<J>opa y[. .]5 e- 

• . _ , . _ ^ « « _L_ __ 

1 ] Z I :ZE :l[Z]ZZO jj Zj, fl <D : Zl 0 :OZ R 

3 [o]0cov,[ ek]Aeitt[ovtcov] p[nrai ttvoicov, Tnjyai] troTapcov po 0i cov traoai upvoinnrov 5 t] pcov 

[ ]C C* 7 CR :<PC i> <p| :[ZE]Z 7T ZO O <P?0 OO 0 5T 7 ZrZEZ ZM I I 2 ZOO 

4 [tr]aT£ pa x uiov x’ a Y* ov trvEupa rra oai Suvapcis ettkJicovouvtcov a pqv a p^v Kparos ai vos 

???[] .-ocro c : coz zi 7 o zc zflzocpcocqzjzjzqoco 

5 [asi Kai So £a 0 e co ] S[coT]r|[pi] povco[i] rra[v]Tcov aya 0cov a prjv a pqv 

Text 

1 [31 letters] Hunt (1922), West (2001) Supplement : [Eg 7rargp tcoo'pcov, 7rargp aicovcov, 
peXmopev] 6|xou [=32 letters + lexical spaces] Pohlmann (1970) re Hunt (1922), West 
(2001) a . [...] . [..]ap Hunt (1924), Sf[.].[.]#i[ ]... y West (2001) 2 [28 letters] Hunt 

(1922) Supplements: [oaoc Koapo; e^et 7rpo<; 67roupavi'a)v ayfcp crslacav 7rp]urav>]cp Pighi 
(1941), [ot> mv SgfXav o]t> rav yjw Reinach (1922), [ou vutcra (~ -) o]t> rav rjco DAGM 

(2001) £[. .]8e or £g West (2001) 3 [o'] 6cov Hunt (1922), West (2001) [.] Tei?[.]p[+ 

13 letters] Hunt (1922), [gK]lei7r[6vrcov] p[ West (2001) Supplements : [^u^yjlwv opecov 
Kopucj>ai gyjS* wtceavoc; xal twv] 7roTapwv poGi'cov naycd Reinach (1922), [a7rojyUi [7r6vTw]y 
^[aSival 7tpo^oai] 7toTapcbv poGtcov 7rao-ai Pighi (1941), [a7r]o'Xei7r[ovTcov] (b[i7rat 7rvoiajv, 
7rrjyai] 7roTa(xwv poGtcov 7rao-ai Pohlmann (1970), [£k]7£17t[6vtcov] p[i7ral 7rvotcbv, 7tr]yai] 
7 tot cl\lC)v poGtcov Ttao'ai DAGM (2001) 5 §[wT]fj[pi] (xovcp 7ravTcov Hunt (1922), West 

(2001 [povan]) Supplements (preceding Scorfjpi): [vtiv Kei<; aicbvai; (or 86%av vtiv teas!) §i'Sopgv] 
Hunt (1922), [§6^ gi<; aiei Gew] Reinach (1922), [vuv k’ ei^ aicova^ apjv apyjv] Wag¬ 

ner (1924), [ae 1 kcci So^a Gew] Pighi (1941) 
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Notation 

1 2 hyphens West (2001) 2 ]* Hunt (1922), >J West (2001) Oj&CO Hunt (1922, hy¬ 
phens 1924), 05 CO West (2001) 4 C Hunt (1922), 6 West (2001) OZ Hunt (1922, 

1924), West (2001) Tj7[ Hunt (1922), ?? West (2001) O 1 Hunt (1922), O? West (2001) 
OT (5 Hunt (1922 with printing error), Oj t Hunt (1924, corrected) , We st (2001) 10 
Hunt (1922), Ip West (2001) 5 ] : CC OCR Hunt (1922), ? R" [ ] : OCR West (2001) 

CpTHunt (1922),: CUT West (2001) 

Questions Touching the Reading of the Text of P.Oxy. 1786 

There is general agreement that the hymn text is in anapaests, 10 and the fol¬ 
lowing discussion assumes anapaests as the most workable metrical scheme. 

Line 1 

A missing portion of the papyrus at the beginning of line 1 could have accom¬ 
modated about 31 letters and 5 lexical spaces (based on line 2). It is possible 
that additional lines preceded line 1. 

Pohlmann suggested a possible opening by borrowing language from Clem¬ 
ent of Alexandrias hymn at the end of Paedagogus (line 59) and from the 
fourth-century hymn writer Synesius {Hymn. 1.266-67): 2e 7rarep Kooycov, 
ramp aicovcov, pgXraopev (32 letters, 5 lexical spaces). 12 It is possible that opou 
goes with what precedes, in which case Clement s peXraopev opot) works, con¬ 
textually and metrically, and the language from Synesius helps complete the 
space with a fitting opening that satisfies metrical requirements. It should be 
noted, however, that the language borrowed from Clement and Synesius does 
not occur in the opening lines of their hymns. 

0[X0U TTOKJCU T6 06OU^.6yi[XOl Se 

Taken together, opou and raxcrai might modify a preceding noun. In that case, 
080 x 3 goes with that preceding construction (because of the postpositive xs) 
and7.oyi[xoi with something that follows. Since^.oyifxo^ was treated sometimes 
as a 2-1-2 adjective and sometimes as a 2-2 adjective, it could go with noio'ca 
(nocacu x£ 0£oO7i6yi[xoi). In that case, it does not stand on its own as a substan- 

10 Terzaghi (1963,670-71); PigKi (1941,199-208); Miinscher (1952,209-13); Dihle (1954, 
189-90); Pohlmann (1970, 108 ); West (1992a, 47-48); Pohlmann and West (2001,192). 

11 A presentation of an anapaestic scanning of the hymn text compared with the rhythm of 
the musical notation is provided in a separate section below. 

12 Pnhlmann (1970, 106 [apparatus]). 


tival adjective. It is just as possible that^.oyip,oi modifies a subsequent missing 
noun. Wagner suggested ra<;ei<; in view of the association of this word with 
angelic beings. 13 But a first-hand inspection of the manuscript in magnifica¬ 
tion rules out a word beginning with x. A visible bit of ink suggesting a flat 
base points to 8 or £. What follows is very faint and the papyrus is partially 
damaged; stray marks are difficult to distinguish from ink. The letter is not v 
(which excludes the otherwise attractive possibility of SuvafX£i<;) or o (which 
eliminates Pighi s Soz^ai 14 ) or a (which rules out S’ap^ai). West guessed §g[ , 15 
which might suggest SeanoTiSeq, meaning “queens.” 16 That word would fit the 
space 17 and perhaps the sense, if the very uncertain letter before the apparent 
iota could be tau. Filling the word out as SeomonSeg is worth contemplating 
only because no other word seems to meet the requirements of the remains of 
ink, the grammar, and conceivable possibilities for the sense. Perhaps heavenly 
entities of some kind - the moon and evening stars (regarded as feminine by 
Ptolemy) - are referred to poetically as “eminent queens.” 18 In view of the 
uncertainties, however, I put no confidence in this guess. 

Ifnaacu goes with a preceding substantive, then'Xoyipi could modify either 
a masculine or a feminine noun, or it could stand on its own as a substantival 
adjective. 

Line 2 
v xav y]co 

Hunt proposed that these letters are a misspelling of the end of the word 
7rpuxavei'coi. 19 The word 7rpi)xavsIov means a chief place, such as a town hall, 
center, or other central or sacred locale. If the word is used metaphorically 
here, it might refer to some heavenly place, such as the divine throne-room. 


13 Wagner (1924, 216). Wagner thought he saw a trace of an alpha and pointed to a fourth- 
century parallel in the interpolated letters of Ignatius, which reads Tctq oiyyekiKctc; Tci%ei<; Kcd 

tcov oipxayyeXcoy Kai orpanwv &|aXXaya<; {Trail. 5; (Lightfoot [1973, 152]). The authentic 
Ignatian epistle to the Trallians has t cl$ tottoQbo’iu^ t cl$ ayygXiica^. Wagner noted that elsewhere 
in early Christian literature, forms of ra^i; and the related term arparm are associated with 
angels / heavenly beings. 

14 Pighi (1941, 214). 

15 Pohlmann and West (2001, 190—91 [transcription and critical apparatus]). 

16 LSJ lists SeoTtOTi^ (under Sg(77r6Ty]<;) as a form of Sicnzoivcc. 

17 Using the word tyaeatyopa. in the line immediately below as a guide to spacing permits the 
reading $g[c77roT]i[Sg<;]. 

18 On the feminine gender of the evening stars and planets, and the moon, see Ptolemy, Tetra- 
hihlos 1.6 (§ 20). The word Beano tiSs; would also be attractive if the hymn gave indications of an 
orientation to gnostic thought, which contemplated female heavenly powers, the female “aeons.” 
But nothing in the hymn suggests a gnostic bent. 

19 Hunt and Jones (1922,25). 
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But Pohlmann and West (also Wagner) 20 have pointed out that the spacing 
between the letters is lexical, not syllabic. This seems clearly to be the case with 
the space between u and x. 

If we have more than one word, then Reinachs proposal, [ov xav SeiXav o] 
v xav y)co, gains credibility. 21 This involves taking xav as the Doric form of xrjv. 
Noting that Synesius uses the terms mv\ and V]c6<; (or aco<;) for night and day, 
Pohlmann and West suggested oi> vifcxa [- -], ov xav r]d). 22 It is difficult to 
imagine what might fill the intervening space (- -) as required by the meter. 
Both Reinach s suggestion and the modification of it by Pohlmann and West 
have the further difficulty that in a negative construction joining two things, 
we expect the second negative particle to be ovSL But poetic style no doubt 
permits the omission of the conjunction. In any case, if something like Rei¬ 
nachs solution is correct, then we have a line describing an action that does 
not happen, or does not cease, night and day. In view of the ensuing call for 
stillness on the part of natural entities (diyaxco k.xA), I hazard the guess that 
the sentence ending with o]v xav rjco refers to natural phenomena that do not 
cease their movements (or sound) night or day. 

diyaxco [xy]S’ aarpa <j>ae<jcf>6pa ^[. .]Se- 

A diseme leimma precedes diyaxco 23 In the extant musical documents, diseme 
leimmata mark syntactical breaks in some songs and perhaps a lengthening 
of a note in others; in one place they seem to signify breaks in the middle of 
sense units, perhaps for dramatic effect. 2 ^ The diseme leimma in line 3 of our 
hymn is almost certainly a rest and not a note lengthening, which would have 
given the second note for -go a triseme value. No other notes in the fragment 
carry more than diseme value. Not only that, the musical phrase for ov xav rjco 
is echoed twice at the end of the hymn, where the notation for the last (long) 
syllable is in each case a melism composed of two monosemes, not a mono¬ 
seme and a triseme. 


20 Pohlmann and West, (2001,194); Wagner (1924,218). 

21 Reinach (1922, 13). 

22 Pohlmann and West (2001,193n8 [referring to Synesius, Hymn. 1.345; 2.5; 3.21; 5.6J). 

23 The diseme rest after Ttveufta in line 4 may have originally been a tetraseme rest. Taking 
it that way solves a problem with the arsis pointing. See Winnington-Ingram (1955, 80-81). 

24 Diseme leimmata marking syntactical breaks: P.Oslo 1413a lines 1-15; b-f (one in line 8 
after \ev<; and one in line 9 after 7rpoXi7rouorai; probably after aopaxov in line 14); diseme 
leimmata that may indicate musical pauses in the middle of sense units: P.Oxy. 3704 frg. l|(in 
line 4 after g]£ cncoTreXcov; in line 5 after SiksXwv; in line 6 after 7rpv)OTY]p and after y] ru<j>d)$); c£ 
the triseme leimma in P.Yale CtYBR inv. 4510 col. i (line 3) and see Pohlmann and West (2001, 
137). The use of a diseme leimma to lengthen a note to a triseme value occurs in Mesomedes’ 
hymn to Nemesis (line 3) and in P.Oxy. 2436 ii (line 6). 


The preceding also argues strongly for taking cnyaxco as the beginning of a 
sentence, especially since the other instances of diseme rests in our hymn mark 
breaks before the introduction of new grammatical subjects: “we” in line 3 
and the powers in line 4. There are also additional reasons for interpreting 
cnyaxco as the beginning of a new thought. The melody at cnyaxco is paralleled 
by the almost identical melodic figure following the rest in line 3, which marks 
a pause before ujxvouvxcov. Both places share in common the use of acephalous 
(“headless”) anapaests (for the metra of cnyaxco and upozivxcov). Hence, the 
two phrases are metrically and melodically parallel. 

It is not immediately clear whether cnyaxco has an express subject. It may be 
an impersonal construction: “Let there be silence.” 25 Our only extant expres¬ 
sions for the falling of silence in an impersonal sense use a verb of being with a 
noun for silence, e.g., vjv cnco7ryj (Sophocles, Oed. col 1623; Appian,Zi£. 385.1) 
and gyevexo cnyiq (Rev 8:1). Presumably a call for silence in this impersonal 
sense could be expressed as gaxco cnco7ryj, 26 but no examples have come down to 
us. An alternative is to assume that the implied subject of cnyaxco is someone 
or something(s) mentioned in the lacuna before ov xav rjco. We might also take 
the subject as either express or implied in what immediately follows. If the 
subject is implied, the sense would be, “Let them [natural entities] be silent; let 
not the shining stars [shine ? move ?]. If it is explicit in what follows, the words 
cnyaxco aarpa go together to give the sense “Let the stars not be silent...” 

Evidently, Hunt s interpretation of the syntax entails this last construal 
(taking p)Se with cnyaxco), for he characterizes the general sense of lines 2 and 
3 as a call for “Creation at large ... to join in a chorus of praise.” 27 Two consid¬ 
erations argue against this interpretation. First, evidence to be presented in 
chapter three argues strongly that the hymn s language in these lines belongs 
to a Greek tradition of inner-hymnic calls for the natural world to fall silent in 
honor of a deity (at the appearance of a god or before the offering of sacrifice 
or song to a god). Second, connective p]Se is not postpositive but takes first 
position in a sentence or clause; 28 hence, we should construe the pjSe here 
not with cnyaxco but with a verb that follows, presumably a verb lost in the 
partial lacuna in ^[. .]§£[cr]9cov. 29 Moreover, connective p]5e is correlative, not 
disjunctive, 30 which argues against the interpretation, “Let them [creatures of 

25 West translates, “Let it be silent” (1992b, 325). 

26 Cf. £t><j>r)[*i'a gorco, et><j>r]pi'a sorco (Aristophanes, Thesm. 295-96 Henderson). 

27 Hunt and Jones (1922, 22). 

8 This point has been made by Wolbergs (1971, 106). When used as a conjunction, ou$g or 
is invariably the first word in a clause (see Denniston [1954, 199]). It usually continues a 
negation expressed with pyj or p]5s (BDAG, s.v. (xyj^g). In our passage, there is no preceding pj 
or py]§£, but in context a negation (the ceasing of noise) is implied by aiyara>. 

29 Meier (2004,44nl6) is therefore mistaken when he asserts that “der text-kritische Befund” 
(sic) speaks against the interpretation that there is a call to silence. 

30 The particle [tv]$£ is not disjunctive but correlative; it is a “negative correlative” (BDF § 445). 
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some kind mentioned in the preceding] be silent, but let the stars ... rushing 
rivers [praise, make noise].” Hence, we should interpret [xv]S aaxpa ff. as con- 
tinuing a call for stillness begun with aiyaTco. The sense is something like Let 
it / them be silent; let not the shining stars ...” 

It might be argued, however, that one should not put too much weight on 
the position of ptrjSs in a metrical poem, since a poet might well sacrifice con¬ 
ventional syntax for the sake of meter and rhythm. That is a fair caution. Nev¬ 
ertheless, had our hymnist wished to negate the verb aiyaTco, he had a perfectly 
conventional way of doing so without disturbing his metrical and rhythmic 
scheme: [xvj aiyaxco aaxpa <j>asa<|)6pa k.xX This phrasing is rhythmically iden¬ 
tical to aiyctTco ptvjS’ aaxpa <j>a8a<j>6pa k.tA. Hence, the fact that our hymnist 
wrote not fxrj aiyaTco but aiyaxco [xr]S’ is a further argument for the otherwise 
natural assumption that the conjunction [xvjSe is in its regular syntactical posi¬ 
tion. That said, the judgment that the natural elements are called to silence 
does not depend solely on a grammatical rule regarding ptrjSe. It is also based 
on the recognition that the specific language of lines 2 and 3 strongly suggests 
the presence of the cosmic stillness motif of Greek hymnody. The position of 
ptrjSe simply reinforces the judgment that we have here the conceit of a call for 
cosmic quiet. 

The cosmic stillness motif is presented in full detail in chapter three. Here it 
suffices to mention that the stock language of the motif includes the third-per¬ 
son imperative aiyaxco as well as reference to various natural elements — rivers, 
winds, birds, the sea, mountains, etc. Mesomedes begins one of his hymns with 
the words, “Let all heaven keep holy silence (siKj>afX8ixco tzclc, aiGvjp); let earth, 
and sea and winds, mountains, valley be silent (aiyaxco), and also echoes, songs 
of birds” (Heitsch no. 2.2, lines 1-6). Two words from our hymn (poGicov and 
7 roxa[xcov) happen to be found in one of Synesius formulations of the motif. 
“Cease, rushings of noisy waves, mouths of rivers (layers pim\ yupcov poGicov, 
7 roxa[xcov 7 rpoj£oa()” ( Hymn . 1.78—80 Gruber and Strohm). 

The neuter plural aaxpa (from to aaxpov) would ordinarily take a singular 
verb. But a plural middle ending is suggested by Gcov in the papyrus (the only 
letters visible at the far left in line 3), which probably signals the Classical form 
of the third-person plural middle ending for the imperative (-aGcov). 3 This 
impression is strongly reinforced by the fact that hymnic calls to silence / still¬ 
ness are typically expressed with third-person imperatives. The use of a plural 
verb for a neuter plural suggests that the stars are personified and addressed as 
worshiping individual entities. 32 


31 The Classical imperative ending is also found in em<j>wvouvTCOv in line 4. 

32 See Smyth (1956,264; § 959: “A plural verb may be used when stress is laid on the fact that 
a neuter plural subject is composed of persons or of several parts”). 


Damage to the papyrus at the end of line 2 has made it impossible to read 
or even offer a convincing guess about the verb that goes with aaxpa. Hunt 
proposed }.8i7r8aGcov; 33 Del Grande suggested 'XaprgaGcov; 34 Wagner offered 
pjSg j^Gcov. It should be kept in mind that, of these three scholars, only Hunt 
had looked at the papyrus itself. In microscopic examination of the fragment, 
West determined that the initial letter is most likely % (not \ or fx) and judged 
that the next visible letter has a flat base, hence £ or 5. 33 My own examination 
of the fragment confirms the presence of a flat base for this letter (the right- 
hand end of which is clearly visible under magnification). This rules out the 7 r 
required for Hunts7.8i7r8a6cov and Del Grande s laiXTrsaGcov. 36 

What remains of the initial letter of the damaged word is the bottom of 
a slanting stroke angled leftward toward the baseline and a dark coloration 
(clearly ink) angled rightward toward the baseline. The rightward angling 
stroke runs along the very edge of a hole in the papyrus. This right-hand hasta 
extends a bit lower than the left-hand hasta. The papyrus is missing just above 
the point where the two strokes come together. Hence, all that remains is 
a shape resembling, roughly, A. The thicker left side of this shape is slightly 
concave and its thinner right side is longer (extends lower) and takes the 
ragged shape of the damaged edge of the papyrus. At first sight, the remains 
suggest part of a fcl, or perhaps [x. Comparison with other instances of |x in the 
papyrus make it immediately evident that the presence of this letter is highly 
unlikely. Comparison with the two instances of % elsewhere in the fragment - 
in piov and pyiov in line 4 - shows the same low intersection of hastas as 
in the letter in question and also the extension of the right hasta a bit lower 
than the left. Comparison with one certain instance of^ and one uncertain 
instance elsewhere in the fragment - inloyijxoi in line 1 and in 8[KjXenr[ovTcov] 
in line 3 - shows that in neither case do the hastas of these lambdas join as low 
as in the letter under consideration. In view of this evidence, % seems to be the 
most likely choice, although \ cannot be completely ruled out in view of the 
irregularity of the scribal hand in letter formation. 


33 Hunt and Jones (1922, 24). 

34 Del Grande (1923, 11-17). Del Grande s ^.aprg<70cov was accepted by Pighi (1941, 215) 
and West (1992b, 324). Del Grande changed his mind in later comments on the hymn (Del 
Grande [1931, 452] following Wagner). West changed his mind upon examining the papyrus 
himself for Pohlmann and West (2001). 

The reading presented in Documents of Ancient Greek Music results from my re-examina¬ 
tion of the papyrus: it appeared to me that the first letter was chi, not lambda, and the fourth 
letter (after a gap of two letters) had a flat base” (West, personal correspondence, 2004, after 
kindly looking at the fragment one more time in response to a query). 

36 In his discussion of this portion of the hymn, Meier seems unaware of the uncertainties. In 
his transcription (which follows Pohlmann and West [2001]), he represents the remains here 
as ^[. .]£g, but in his discussion of the word he speaks ofX[.. .]g and reports that the interpretation 
^a[*7re<70&)v is generally uncontested (Meier [2004,43 and 44]). 
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Between x (orl) and £ (or S) is space for two or at most three letters. Then 
comes what looks like part of an epsilon formed with a short cross-bar that ex¬ 
tends only to the right 37 and a somewhat angular lower segment. The epsilon 
in 67 ncj>covoT 3 vTcov looks somewhat similar, but the very straight lower segment 
of the letter in question does not resemble the curve of the typical epsilon. 
Nevertheless, it is hard to imagine what else the letter could be. 

To the right of the putative epsilon is a long curved stroke which appears 
to be a connector meant to join this half of the word with its completion on 
the next line. Assuming that the epsilon is the theme vowel of an imperative, 
which makes sense in context, that completion, at the beginning of line 3, is 
probably a9cov. Only cov is clearly visible following the damage to the edge 
of the papyrus, although part of the 0 is detectable (see below under line 3). 
Inferring the end of the word as —ectGcov would also explain the diseme value 
in the musical notation for the syllable containing the s, since the conjunction 
of o' and 0 would make that syllable long. 

The stretch of letters from % (orl) to £ (or S) occupies two centimeters. Mea¬ 
surements of other two-centimeter stretches show that this much space can 
accommodate no more than five letters and that in some cases five consecutive 
letters take up a bit more space. This means that no more than two or three 
letters once stood between x (or*X) and § (or £). 38 Wagner s supplement, [xr)Se 
j£0orv, is too short. The yj cannot fill the space between the p (dubious in any 
case) and the next visible letter (the possible S). 39 For the same reason, the con¬ 
jecture xa^o-0cov (middle: “retire,” “shrink back”) does not work; it also does 
not meet the metrical requirements, which call for - or - ^ at the beginning 
of the word (the first two syllables of £a£4<T0c*)v make w -). 

If we read the first letter as x an( * the letter after the gap as delta 
(hence jc[..]8ecr0&>v), the only word listed in LSJ that tolerably meets the 
requirements of sense is making j^XaSscrGcov. The existence of the word 

X^d8o) is inferred by LSJ from three instances of what is apparently the perfect 
form used in a present sense. These examples are all found in Pindar, where 
they seem to have the meaning “exult,” shout, ring out, swell in sound 
{Ol. 9.2; Pyth. 4.179; P.Oxy. 1604 [2.10]). Assuming the existence of a pres¬ 
ent middle form, ^,a$£(J0cov, this would give the sense, Let not the stars ring 
out,” which is in keeping with the cosmic stillness motif. It also makes sense 
in view of a long Greek tradition that stars sing, that is, make the “music of 
the spheres.” Nevertheless, supplementing with the present-tense imperative 

37 The cross bars of other epsilons in P.Oxy. 1786 vary in length and position, as well as in the 
direction of their curves. 

38 The transcription of Pohlmann and West suggests space for two letters between y and the 
flat-base letter § or £ (Pohlmann and West [2001,190]). 

39 Wagner s supplement is not a verb because he concluded that py|$’ aorpa k.tX goes with 

CTiyarw. 


XkaUcrQuv assumes the currency of a word in the Roman period that is unat¬ 
tested for that time and may have been outmoded in its present-tense form, 
required here, already in Pindar s time. Moreover, $.a§sa0cov, like j(a£e<T0a)v, 
does not satisfy the metrical requirements. 

Given the dearth of alternatives, one might contemplate the possibility that 
the first letter is a badly-formed k or that we have a quasi-homophonic scribal 
slip of x for k. The present middle imperative KeXaSecrGcov (“sound”) fits the 
requirements of meter and sense (in the Pythagorean view, stars make music; 
see also Job 38:7), as well as space. But the left hasta for k is typically a straight 
line without a curve (cf. the k in line 4). 

Line 3 

-[oJGcov [eK^giirfovTcov] £[i7ral 7rvoicov, 7rr]yai] 7roxa[zcov poGicov 7ra(jai. 

The mention of surging rivers (7roTapwv poGi'cov) after cnyaxco ptrjS’ aorpa sug¬ 
gests that we have a cosmic stillness motif applied to various natural entities: 
“stars ... of surging rivers.” In Synesius, for example, other elements, along 
with rivers (streams, waters), are also summoned to stillness: the air, upper air 
(ether), earth, sea, winds, waves, trees, and birds {Hymn. 1.72-85 and 2.28- 
43). The remains after -[<r]0cov show a gap followed by a shape resembling A, 
which could be part of \ or x ■ Next are marks that could be construed as the 
bottom of £ with faint remains of the cross-stroke (and are difficult to interpret 
as some other letter). Two bits of ink consistent with the vertical stroke of an 
i or left-hand side of 7r appear to the right, followed by a more complete verti¬ 
cal stroke. Looking for a word that expresses the idea of rivers quieting down, 
Pighi suggested ctnoleinovToov (which can mean “cease,” “fall” or “sink”); 40 
West suggested gkXgi7r6vxcov (which can also mean “cease”). 41 

Since 7toxa|xcov poGicov is in the genitive and is followed by 7 ra< 7 ai, it is almost 
certainly preceded by a noun that ^acrai modifies. A noun such as 7rpopa(, 
7ry)yai, pirad, or pood is required, that is, a feminine plural term for the source 
or power of rivers, the noise that rivers make, or the action of a river that 
produces noise. This leaves a good number of possibilities. After the stars and 
before the mention of rivers we expect a reference to the wind or air, common 
terms in parallel contexts. In that case we would have the stars above, the 
winds / air between earth and heaven, and the rivers of the earth below - a call 
for the universe as a whole to be still. 


40 Pighi (1941,215). 

41 West for Pohlmann and West (2001,191 [critical apparatus]). 
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The earliest effort at a complete supplement for this part of line 3 was 
made by Reinach. Assuming Hunt’s construal of [trjSt with cnyaTco, Reinach 
proposed the following: 42 

criyaTCd t—■1- 

|zv)S’ aorpa <j>as<7<j>6pa [^’u^rj^cov - w~_ww - 

opscov KOpuc^ai py]S’ coKgavoc; w w - — 

Kai tcov] 7 toTapwv po0(cov Trayai — - 

Qu’ils ne gardent pas non plus le silence, les astres porteurs de lumiere, (ni les sommets des 
hautes montagnes, ni l’ocean, ni) les sources des fleuves impetueux! 

Let not the shining stars keep silence, nor the peaks of the high mountains, nor the oceans, 
nor the sources of the rushing rivers. 

Reinach incorrectly read rayed (Doric for 7 tr]ya() instead of racrai. Although 
the word is a bit washed out, the third letter is clearly a, not y. 

The next effort at a complete supplement came from Del Grande: 

\ti\$£- — 

crGwv p) 7rv)Yod] - 

7 T 0 Ta(XC 0 V £>o9(cov ww — 

iraaai — 

Let not the sources of all the surging rivers pour forth. 

This supplement is not long enough to fill the space. 

Wagner, assuming dactyls in this part of the hymn, supplemented as 

follows: 44 

[tzolgol- - A 

rj^ouvrcov ave- - 

poi 7 Tp 0 ^ 0 ai] 7T0Ta- — 

ptcov po6(c*)V TTOLCTCLl - 

... all. Let the winds sound forth (and) all the outpourings of the surging rivers. 

Following Hunt, Wagner assumed that the cosmos is called to noisy praise, 
not silence: “Let neither the shining stars keep silence nor all the earth 
(aryd™ p)8’ aarpet <t>asott>6 P a Then: “ Let the winds sound 

forth ...” 45 

Some years later Pighi offered the following: 46 


42 Reinach (1922,12,16 [readings and supplements], 13 [translation]). 

43 Del Grande (1923). This article was unavailable to me. I have relied on 1 lghi (1941, iy ) 

for Del Grande’s reconstruction. 

45 Wagner (1924,21?\on aiyarco going with pj$’ aorpa] and 209 [for the supplements]). 

46 Pighi (1941,215). 
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[aro]^nr[6vrco]y ~~_ 

f) [a$ivai 7tpo^oai] ~ ~ _ w w _ 
iroTapcov po0 i'cov w w _ w w _ 

7rd(7ai _ 

Recedano le molli correnti dei fiumi fragorosi, tutte. 

Let the soft currents of the surging rivers withdraw, all of them. 

Pighi recognized that the hymn most likely contains a cosmic stillness motif, 
hence his suggestion that the first word is diroXsiTrovTcov (“let them with¬ 
draw”). Pighi s paSivat Ttpopa i means something like “slender outpourings,” 
which he translates molli correnti” - “soft/weak currents”). This does not 
fit well with Trorapwv po6i'wv (“rushing/surging rivers”). The cosmic stillness 
motif in other Greek poetry leads us to expect adjectives describing noisiness 
or vigorous activity in both phrases. Moreover, Pighi s supplement was an 
anapaest short, requiring him to posit an additional tetraseme rest before the 
rest that already precedes upvoiivrcov. 

Pohlmann accepted Pighi s a7ro^gi7rovTcov and proposed pi 7 rai 7 rvoiwv, 7 ryjyal, 
drawing attention to rapraepoi nvoai, TOrajtwv te 7t»]yai' in Aeschylus (Prom. 
88-89 Smyth) and piraL; EyGiorcov avepwv in Sophocles (Ant. 137 Lloyd- 
Jones). He reconstructed the lines as follows: 47 

[d7r]ol£jTr[6vTwv] ~~_ 

|b[i7ral 7rvoidjv, _ 

7rrjyal] 7T0Tapwv__ 

£>o0 icov naacci — —_ 

This can be translated, “Let rushings of winds cease (and) all sources of surging rivers.” 48 

Pohlmann and West followed Pohlmanns original supplement with one 
change — the suggestion of gK^giTOVTcov instead of a 7 ro^£i 7 rovTcov. The result is 
a longer series of spondees: 49 

s[K]).6l7r[6vTCOv] _ 

£[i7ral 7rvoicov, _ 

7ry|yai] 7roTa[xcov__ 

£>00 ICOV TZCLGCa — w _ 

In addition to the examples of language from Aeschylus and Sophocles, 
Pohlmann and West drew attention to an especially pertinent passage in the 
fourth-century Christian hymn-writer Synesius, where commands for rever¬ 
ent silence are addressed to “heaven” (ai6>jp), “earth” (ya), “sea” (ttovto?), “air” 
(fbjp), “blasts of swift winds” (irvoiai (lahuv dvspwv), and “rushings of surging 

47 Pohlmann (1970, 106 [apparatus]). 

48 If we construe Ttaaai as governing both phrases, then: “Let all rushings of winds (and) 
sources ot surging rivers cease.” 

49 Pohlmann and West (2001, 191). 
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waves, outpourings of rivers” (pimu yupwv poGi'cov, Troxapwv 7rpo X o«0 (Synesius, 
Hymn. 1.72-80 Gruber and Strohm). 

upvouvxcov S’ v|pwv 

These words are clearly legible. The expression is almost certainly a genitive 
absolute, the Be signaling a new clause and making it clear that upouvrwv 
belongs syntactically with the next finite verb (the imperative ^wvouvxcov): 
“While we sing... let the powers respond...” 


Line 4 

[ 7 r]axepa piov x&yiov iryeOpa racial Suvapeu; e 7 ric{>covoi)vxcov cc[ly\v aprjv, Kparo^ 
alvoc; 

No significant doubts touch the reading of this line. Note the Classical form 
of the ending on the imperative e 7 ri<f>a)vouvxcov. 


Line 5 

[de\ k«1 Bold 9ew] S[wT]rj[pi] ptovoofi] [irav]iwv ayaQwv, apv apjv. 

Hunt suggested that Scoxrjpi might have stood in the space preceding pvcp, but 
he was extremely cautious: “the scanty vestiges well suit povw, but 8[wr|r)[piJ is 
highly doubtful, though some such word is demanded by the sense.” What 
can be seen of parts of the conjectured Scoxrjpi are just the upper tips of letters. 
A rounded mark is almost certainly the upper left hook of S. At a later point 
there is a tip of a hasta. Gauging the size of Scoxrjpi from the appearance of its 
letters elsewhere in the fragment shows that it would match the bits of visible 
letter tops and would fit the space with a little room to spare. 

The case for Scoxrjpi strengthens when we consider the context. The words 
KpctTO? aivo; at the end of line 4 and the double amen in line 5 indicate that 
the hymn closes with a doxology. Hence, at some point Geo; must appear, pre¬ 
sumably in the dative, to name the one to whom tcpaxo;, alvo; etc. are ascribed 
and to identify the one who dispenses “all good things.” In the New Testa¬ 
ment the following verbs are used in descriptions of God as the giver of gifts: 


50 Hunt and Jones (1922,25). , c . . 

51 To make this measurement, I created a mock-up Somjpt composed of individual digital 
images for each letter in the scribe’s hand from other parts of the fragment. Each image started 
from its left-hand edge to the beginning of the letter that fellows it. In this way letter spacing was 
accounted for. I compared this mock-up to the remains of the letter tops and the note symbols 


SiScojzi (Matt 7:11), xapi£of*ai (Rom 8:32), and Trape^co (1 Tim 6:17). None of 
these words are found in New Testament doxologies (although 1 Tim 6:17 
probably reflects doxological language: 0gqj tco 7rapexovxi rjptiv 7 ravxa). Of the 
three verbs, only SiScopi has §, which is one of the decipherable letters of the 
uncertain word, but xw SiSovxi is too long and even without the article does 
not match the remains. 

Also favoring Scoxrjpi is West s observation that Scoxrjpi povcp 7 ravxcov aya0cov 
is a version of the Homeric formula, 0£oi Scoxvjp8<£ sacov (The gods, givers of 
good things”), which is also clearly attested in the Alexandrian tradition. 32 
Callimachus applies it to Zeus (Hymn.Jov. 1.91); Clement of AJexandria uses 
it of the Christian God: 6 xcov aya0cov... Sox^p {Str. 7.7.43.2 Stahlin, Fruchtel, 
and Treu; see also Str. 7.7.36.4). These parallels, together with the require¬ 
ments for a match with the visible bits of the letters, remove any significant 
doubt that Scoxrjpi is the correct reading. 

To the left of Scoxrjpi, the upper tips of an omega are just discernable. Fur¬ 
ther left, only fragmentary remains of letters are visible. Judging from size and 
spacing in the words above (in line 4), it appears that there is room for sixteen 
letters (including the suspected omega) and two lexical spaces. 33 The follow¬ 
ing supplements have been proposed: 

Hunt: vuv ke 1<; ai wva<; or S6|av vov Kaei 54 (12 or 13 letters, 3 lexical) 

Pighi: aei kcci So|a Gew 35 (13 letters, 3 lexical spaces) 

Reinach: gi<; aie! ^acnlrjt Gew 56 (20 letters, 4 lexical spaces) 

Wagner: vuv k gi<; aiwva<; apjv, ap^v 57 (21 letters, 5 lexical spaces) 

Wagner s supplement is too long and does not account for the final omega. An 
argument for deco is that it fits the metrical requirements implied by the musi¬ 
cal notation, which calls for a word with the metrical pattern - _ . Reinach s 
conjecture adopts 6e(o y but it is also too long. Pighi s proposal is a bit on the 
short side but satisfies the requirements of the meter. 3 ** Of special significance 
is the fact that the -vo<; of alvo<; at the end of line 4 must be a short syllable (in 
view of the musical symbol above it). Hence, the first syllable of the first word 
in line 5 must be short and must begin with a vowel. 


52 West (1992a, 50-51). 

53 Hunt (Hunt and Jones [1922, 24]) estimated space for fifteen letters. Reinach (1922 11) 
suggested space for 15-20 letters, which is too generous. 

54 Hunt and Jones (1922,25). 

55 Pighi (1941,215). 

56 Reinach (1922,16). 

57 Wagner (1924,208 and 209). 

58 Pighi’s supplement for line 5 was adopted by Pohlmann and West for DAGM because it 
is the only one that fits both the space and the rhythmic pattern of the musical notation (Pohl- 
mann and West [2001,191,193]). 
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Pighi s ccei belongs to the space occupied by Trarepa in the corresponding 
place in the line above. Perhaps the line was indented a bit here. A melismatic 
musical pattern in the notation might also have called for giving this word 
more space than it would otherwise have needed. In any case, it is hard to 
imagine a better supplement than Pighi s - one that fits the metrical require¬ 
ments, musical notation, and, with a little room to spare, the space for fifteen 
or sixteen letters (and three lexical spaces). 


The Greek Musical Notation System 

The extant ancient Greek musical documents display a relatively simple meth¬ 
od of musical notation. Letters of the Ionian alphabet, supplemented by ad¬ 
ditional signs, serve as note symbols for vocal music and are placed above 
the text so that they correspond to the syllables meant to be sung to them. 
A different set of symbols is used for instrumental music (and instrumental 
accompaniment). 

The interpretation of the vocal and notational systems is known to schol¬ 
ars from a number of sources, 59 above all from Alypius, a late-Roman-era 
authority whose Eiaaycoyy] fzoixjiKrj (* Introduction to Music ) consists, in its 
extant form, almost wholly of tables of notation symbols. Alypius explains 
these tables in some preliminary remarks, where he refers to the symbols 
(o7]p.eIa) for the fifteen Tpo7roi (another term for tovoi), which he then sets 
forth in two sets of notation, one for text (Xs|l^) and the other for instrumen¬ 
tal accompaniment (icpoOcTK;)- 61 All manuscripts of Alypius break off before 
the tables are complete, but information on notation from other writers and 
from the musical documents themselves permits reconstruction of a more or 
less comprehensive picture. 

The term rponoc; (= rovoq) is sometimes translated “key.” In Alypius’ nota¬ 
tion tables, each note of the scale in a given key is assigned a symbol from a 
comprehensive set of some seventy symbols. This set (which can be abstracted 
from the tables) amounts to a scale of all the pitches in use (but not strictly 
fixed to an absolute pitch scheme) in intervals of a microtone. This abstract 
scale of notation symbols spans just over three and a half octaves. In his tables, 
Alypius begins with Lydian in the diatonic genus and presents each symbol 
by matching it with its corresponding scale step in that key. Hence, anyone 
who wanted to find the symbol for, say, Parhypate hypatdn in the Ionian key 

59 Aristides Quintilianus, Gaudentius, Alypius, Anonymous Bellermanni, Martianus Capella, 
and Boethius (see West [1992b, 254nl]). 

60 Alypius is often assigned to the third century. Thomas Mathiesen (1999, 594) places him 
later, dating his treatise to somewhere between 350 and 500 C.E. 

61 (1999. 595). 


would consult the table for Ionian and find the symbol next to the scale-step 
Parhypate hypatdn . For modern scholars, knowledge provided in the music 
handbooks about the scales permits interpretation of the musical documents 
with the help of the tables of Alypius and others. 

The notation tables presented by writers of the late-Roman era are likely to 
be most accurate for Roman-era music, although they seem to work for earlier 
musical manuscripts as well. 62 In any case, Alypius, whose complete tables 
for the diatonic genus survive, can be regarded as a reliable authority for the 
notational symbols used in P.Oxy. 1786, a manuscript that belongs to the final 
period of the production of Greek musical scores. 63 

P.Oxy. 1786 uses the notation symbols R 0 C 0 Z I Z E. In the fragment, 
these symbols are written as follows (the relative proportions being roughly 
as shown): 


R <P c o 

(with horizontal 
diseme mark) 



The details above, excerpted from a digital image, present the clearest and 
perhaps best-formed instances of the symbols in the fragment. 

A system for rhythmic notation was also in use. Most pre-Roman-era vocal 
pieces probably had little need for rhythmic symbols. The rhythm was implied 
by the text, with short syllables being sung to short notes and long syllables 
to long notes. 64 But an instrumental piece would have required notation for 
its pitches and their time value. The use of rhythmic notation for vocal music 


62 On the whole matter, see West (1992b, 254-73). 

63 The latest musical documents are papyrus fragments dated to the third and early fourth 
centuries C.E. Along with P.Oxy. 1786, they are P.Oxy. 3161 recto (late third) century, P.Oxy. 
3161 verso (late third century), P.Oxy. 3162 (third century), P.Oxy. 3705 (third century), P.Oxy! 
4466 (third century), P.Oxy. 4467 (third century), P.Ms.Schoyen 2260 (third / fourth century), 
P.Oxy. 4710 (third/fourth century). Another document, P.Mich. inv. 1250, has been assigned 
a broad range of possible dating (first to third century). 

Some of the musical scores dated to the Classical period show occasional diseme marks 
(c.g., P.Vienna G 2315; P.Ashm. inv. 89B/29-32 frg. 16 and frg. 20). Two songs from the Hel¬ 
lenistic period — the paeans of Athenaeus and Limenius — make no use of rhythmic notation. 
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became increasingly common in Roman times, due to an increasing use of 
melisma, the setting of a syllable to more than one note. 65 

Presumably, tunes from the Roman or late-Roman era whose texts were 
not based on quantitative meter also required extensive rhythmic notation 
As far as we can tell, however, all the vocal texts among the extant musical 
documents express quantitative meter, perhaps as a matter of tradition among 
professionals. This holds true even for the latest songs, those datable to the late 
third century. By that time, a good deal of popular song was no doubt being 
composed without reference to the requirements of quantitative meter. But 
we possess no artifacts of such music. The same goes for poetry. The surviving 
remains of Greek poetry show that quantitative meter continued to supply the 
governing scheme down through the third century, although in that century 
poets began to show freedom in offending against Classical norms. The 
first poetry regulated by accents alone appears in some of the verse attributed 
to Gregory of Nazianzus. Whatever was going on in non-literate (or non- j 
literary) circles, literary poets and professional musicians continued in the 
quantitative metrical tradition, evidently well beyond the point when quanti- j 
ties were distinguished in everyday speech. 

P.Oxy. 1786 uses the following rhythmical signs: 

A or H leimma (Xeigpa), signifying a rest of monoseme time value; some- j 
times used to indicate a lengthening of a note; 

diseme mark, a form of time symbol indicating a metrical long ; 
(and usually shown in modern transcriptions as the equivalent of a 
quarter note in time), placed above the notation symbol to which 
it applies; 

a hyphen, written beneath a set of notes to show that they belong 
together; 

: the double point or colon, placed before a group of notes to indicate j 

that they belong together; 

. stigme (crTiypi) or arsis point (sometimes formed as °), placed above 

the syllable of the arsis. 

In the musical documents, these signs (and a few others 67 ) often appear in 
combination, especially in post-Hellenistic compositions. For example, a di¬ 
seme mark can be placed over a leimma (H) to show that the leimma carries a 

65 In some Hellenistic documents a simple melism is shown by writing out the vowels of the 
syllable twice and placing the corresponding note symbols above the doubled vowels. This is 
the procedure in the Delphic paeans (Athens, 127/128 B.C.E.). With more frequent and more 
complicated uses of melisma, a more sophisticated form of notation was needed. 

^See West (1982,163-64). 

67 There are additional time signs, which show longer lengths of time. 


diseme time value. The use of the diseme stroke, hyphen, and colon in combi¬ 
nation is a way of showing melismatic subdivisions of time: 

: OCR= J>/3 

The diseme mark indicates time, the colon signals a group, and the hyphen in 
this case shows a subdivision of time within the group. 

Questions Touching the Reading of the Notation in P.Oxy. 1786 
Line 1 

All that is visible of notation in line 1 are two curved shapes suggesting the 
bottoms of adjacent hyphens, which imply a pair of melisms. In relation to the 
line below, these hyphens are situated above ndaou. 

Line 2 

The tip of a time-value stroke stands above and to the left of the remains of the 
note symbol for v. The height of its placement shows that it is part of a diseme 
symbol and not an arsis point. An arsis point probably stood above and to the 
left of the remains of the diseme mark where the papyrus is missing. A curved 
stroke to the upper left of u (in the words below) could be the remains of a 
hyphen or the tail of a note symbol. The placement argues for a hyphen, as 
comparison with the hyphen in the next set of notation marks shows. 68 In that 
case we have a melism. The note symbol above u is probably a partly worn-away 
Z, and musical analysis supports the reading Z (parallel cadential forms at the 
end of the piece; see chapter five). 69 

The first note for -co looks clearly like C. Hunt read C with confidence; West 
put it down as C but was uncertain, perhaps on the possibility that the open 
right side was a result of wear on an original O. 7 ^ The size of the symbol ar¬ 
gues strongly for C. 71 The cadential pattern at the end of the hymn also favors 
reading C here. 


68 West judges that the mark is a hyphen (Pohlmann and West [2001, 1901); so also Waener 
(1924,202 and 209). 6 

The marks somewhat resemble Z, but comparison with a Z in line 3 argues against this pos¬ 
sibility. Wagner (1924,209) and West (Pohlmann and West [2001,190]) tentatively setde on Z. 

Hunt and Jones (1922,24); Pohlmann and West (2001,190). 

71 The C in this copyist s hand is generally about a third larger than the O. There is one place 
where, in proximity to each other, a large O is the same size as a small C (in the notation for the 
final amen), but generally there is a distinct difference in size. 
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Line 3 

Notation for line 3 is preserved beginning with 7rora[zwv. The symbols are | 
clearly legible up to the first syllable of poSi'cov, where the notation is incom¬ 
plete. A colon before the note I above the po- indicates a melism. The position 
of a stigme, above and to the right of I, also suggests a pair of notes for po-. The 
space after I, where we expect the second note symbol, is empty. The papyrus is 
very much intact here, and the notation is otherwise unfaded. A few very small 
marks (ink) are visible where the second note should be. 72 Since the melism | 
must entail a division of a monoseme (in view of the meter), the interval is : 
probably not wide. Wagner suggested Z. 73 


Line 4 

The note for the second syllable of mmpa could be C or 0. Comparison with 
other examples of these symbols in the fragment suggests C (given the size, the 
forward slant, and the clear termination of the bottom of the letter). 

The note for the last syllable of j^ayiov is a bit uncertain but is most likely Z. 

A colon and a diseme mark appear to govern the notation for the first sylla¬ 
ble of Ttveupa. No stigme is visible, although one belongs here. 7,1 The rhythmic 
signs suggest a melism, but the note symbols are indecipherable. Hunt guessed 
JJ and Wagner proposed I Z. Nothing suggests the presence of Z, and the mark 
Hunt took as part of 1 is probably too slanted to be that symbol. Pohlmann 
and West prudently put question marks for both notes. The melody moves 
from Z through two notes and then touches Z again for the -pa of 7tveupa. This 
favors Z E or E Z for the indecipherable notes (to give O Z Z E ZorO Z E 
Z Z for -ov Ttveupa) since in the three other places where the melody moves 
from Z through one, two, or three notes and then back to Z, it goes up to E as 
soon as it leaves Z (see the notation for p]S’ aarpa in line 2, Ttorapwv poQiwv in 
line 3, and apv|v aprjv in line 4). 

The notation for 67 u 4 >wvouvtcov is clear. Hunt gave the notation tor the 
final syllable (-rcov) as O 75 but later communicated to Wagner that this was a 
printing error. 76 The notation is clearly I with diseme time symbol and stigme. 


72 Hunt detected signs that £o0(wv was written over an erasure (Hunt and Jones [1922,25]), 
and Wagner (1924,203) wondered whether this erasure also took out the second note. A micro¬ 
scopic examination of the manuscript shows faint marks that might be ink or only discoloration. 

73 Wagner (1924, 203, 209); so also Pohlmann and West (2001,190). 

74 “A dot is probably to be restored above the notes on ttveu, the papyrus having been rubbed 
here” (Hunt and Jones, [1922, 25]). 

75 Hunt and Jones (1922,24). 

76 Wagner (1924, 203). 


Line 5 

Comparing the photograph published in the original edition of P.Oxy. 1786 
with the current state of the papyrus shows that there has been some deteriora¬ 
tion in the left-hand corner of the fragment. This affects the space below [ 7 r] 
cl of 7rar£pa and also the space further on where the symbol(s) for the ei of asi 
in Pighis supplement would have stood (i.e., under the letters yy from ^uiov 
in line 4 above). A bit of cellophane tape stands as witness to an effort to keep 
the fragment from falling apart here. Under magnification, it is apparent that 
a strand of papyrus has been dislodged and shifted a bit to the left, affecting 
the appearance of the ink that it carries in relation to other ink on the papyrus. 
The middle of this strand is very thin, and this thin portion can be seen in 
both the original photograph and the 1990s digital image; the strand forms 
the bottom edge of one of the holes in the papyrus. To the left of this hole, 
the strand is wider and divides into a fork, open on the right so that the thin 
strand crossing the base of the hole is attached as the top “tine” of this fork. 
Both parts of the fork carry ink marks belonging to the symbol identified as 
R by Wagner and West. In this area the bottom edge of the dislodged strand 
is folded over at points, obscuring ink. Assuming a hiding of ink and not ab¬ 
sence of ink at the points where the strand curls, the visible marks appear to 
be part of a straight line. This suggests a flat base and makes it more difficult 
to imagine R. A flat base would require Z or A, but the ink above shows no 
hint of a diagonal. Perhaps the base did not look quite so flat but somewhat 
curved when the fragment was in its original condition, in which case Hunt s 
C is credible. Imagining the strand shifted a bit to the right where it seems to 
belong does not help to establish a symbol. 

Two years after publishing his edition of the fragment, Hunt communi¬ 
cated to Wagner that letters and symbols on some parts of the papyrus had 
faded. 77 Deterioration and shifting of parts of the fragment are evident from 
a comparison of the photograph in the original edition with the digital image 
from the 1990s. Some of the papyrus at the bottom left-hand corner is absent 
in the later photograph. The holes are also differently shaped, suggesting that 
the effort at repair changed the appearance of the papyrus. Deterioration 
may have eliminated some remnants of ink that were present when Hunt first 
examined the fragment. He also had the advantage of being able to manipu¬ 
late the strands into what he regarded as their original position. In any case, 
looking at the papyrus in its current condition does not give the impression of 
Hunts : CC. The reading R for the first of these note symbols is easier to un¬ 
derstand from both the digital image and direct examination but also stands 


See Wagner reporting Hunt s observation that, due to subsequent deterioration, marks sug- 
gsting a note symbol at the beginning of line 3 were no longer as visible as they had been when 
Hunt initially studied the papyrus (under “V 3” in Wagner [1924, 204]). 
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under considerable doubt, given uncertainty about where the visible bits of 
ink originally stood in relation to each other. 

The notation corresponding to the supplement 9sw is C: followed by COZ. 
Beneath COZ is a hyphen and above is a diseme time symbol. Hunt and West 
both saw the hyphen under all three of the notes COZ. I confirm this - a thin 
line that sweeps beneath the whole group. Wagner doubted that this thin line 
was a hyphen and added a hyphen in his transcription to join only the second 
and third notes. 78 Hunt interpreted the group of notes as a triplet (and it is so 
rendered in the modern musical transcription made by Jones); 79 Pohlmann 
and West construed it as another instance of the rhythm, presumably 
because other examples of three notes to a long syllable show a hyphen linking 
the second and third notes. 80 


The Arsis Pointing 

When used in musical notation, stigmai mark the arsis components of each 
unit of the metron. In the case of anapaests, the basic form is. 


Alternates to this form are the following: 

_1 _ and ~ ~ ~ 

The placement of the stigmai in P.Oxy. 1786 makes perfect sense up until 
rcaacu in line 4; from there to the end of the hymn the stigmai are misplaced, 
falling not on the arsis where they belong but on the thesis. Reinach was the 
first to observe this. In reaching for an explanation, he rejected the possibility 
that for the rest of the hymn the composer shifted from anapaests to dactyls; 
instead he suspected a copyist’s error. 81 Winnington-Ingram offered an ex¬ 
planation of how such a copyists error might have come about. The pointing 
works if one treats the two-beat rest before iracrai as a four-beat rest. The copy¬ 
ist, Winnington-Ingram proposed, mistook a tetraseme mark in his exemplar 
for a diseme mark. 82 The diseme, a common symbol, stands for two beats; 
the tetraseme, a rare symbol, stands for four beats. 83 We can only suppose, 

78 Wagner (1924,204 and 208). 

79 Hunt and Jones (1922,24). 

80 Pohlmann and West (2001,190); so also Pohlmann (1970,106). 

81 Reinach (1922,22-23). , , . , „ 

82 Winnington-Ingram (1955, 80-81). Winnington-Ingrams solution has been accepted by 

Pohlmann and West (2001, 193). f f , _ .. 

83 The musical amalgam Anonymous Bellermanni gives the symbols lor diseme, triseme, tet¬ 
raseme, and pentaseme. The tetraseme and pentaseme symbols are not attested in the extant 
musical documents (see West [1992b, 266]). They are probably late signs, developed in the lattet 
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Winnington-Ingram concluded, “that the dots were supplied mechanically 
by someone who did not realise what had happened at this point” 84 - that 
the leimma carried a tetraseme value and was therefore followed by an arsis 
syllable. 

A difficulty with Winnington-Ingram s explanation is that it is hard to 
imagine a copyist overlooking the evidence of his exemplar, which presumably 
had the points in their right places, something that would have been evident 
to him as he inserted the notation symbols. It is possible, however, that, having 
misunderstood a tetraseme mark as a diseme, he aimed to correct his original 
by putting the marks in their right sequence. Or he added the arsis pointing 
only at the very end without consulting his exemplar. 


The Rhythm 


The following scansion and representation of the musical rhythm assumes 
Winnington-Ingram s interpretation of the text as anapaestic with a correc¬ 
tion of a diseme rest to a tetraseme in line 4 after 7 tveu| xa. 85 

_ Scansion of Text _ Notated Rhythm 

.]6[zou .] w _ 

7raaai re Qeov __ 

^6yipoiSg[. . 

[3 metra?] 


o]u rav rjw 

onyara), (diseme rest)_ 

prjS’ aorpa <paecr- _^ w_ 

4>6pa^[_]§e[a]0a)v ~~ [ ]_ 

[ocJXgnrJovTcov] _ 

£[t7rat 7rvoiwv _ 

7rrjyai] iroTapwv _ 

£o0t&>v Trccaai. w w_ _ 

upouvrcov (diseme rest)_ 

[7r]argpa _ww _ 

J(in6v ^ayiov __ 


(diseme rest) _ 

— [?-]- 
[ ] 

[ 1 

[ ] - 

(diseme rest) _ _ 


part of the Roman era. The hymn of P.Oxy. 1786 is certainly late enough to have had a four-beat 
rest represented by a tetraseme symbol. 

84 Winnington-Ingram (1955, 81). 

85 On this, see “Arsis Pointing” above. 
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Interpretation of the Text 


1 ]6(xoi) noLcrou T6 Ggouloyijxoi Se ... ? i... ? [... 

2 o]i> tclv y\6) cnyaTco, [xv)S’ oca rpa cj)a£(7<j>6pa ^[. .]Se- 

3 [a]Gcov [gKjXgi 7 r[ 6 vrayv] p[i 7 tai 7rvoicov, Trrjyai] Troxa^cov poGi'cov 7rac7ai. 
tipouvTcov S’y|pcd>v 

4 [ 7 r]aTgpa j(iu6v ^ayiov 7tyg v[loc naqai Suva[zgi<; gmcjjcovouvxcov a[xv)v a[xr|v, 
Kpaxo; alvo<; 

5 [aei Kai So^a Ggq>] §[coT]fj[pi] [xoyco[t] [7rav]TO)v ayaGwv, a[xr]v a[zr|v. 

1 ... together all the eminent ones of God ... 

2 ... night] nor day (?) Let it/them be silent. Let the luminous stars not [ ], 

3 ... [let the rushings of winds, the sources] of all surging rivers [cease]. 
While we hymn 

4 Father and Son and Holy Spirit, let all the powers answer, “Amen, amen. 
Strength, praise 

5 [and glory forever to God], the sole giver of all good things. Amen, amen.” 

The words of the hymn, to the extent they have been preserved, refer to three 
groups of participants and their actions: natural elements, which are called to 
be still; a “we,” who sing the hymn to the Trinity; and powers, who answer the 
Trinitarian hymn with a doxology. There are also remnants of a preceding line 
and a half in ms. line 1 through the middle of line 2. 


The Eminent Ones (line 1) 

As noted in chapter two, the bits of text in line 1 admit taking 7rac7ai and Qeov 
with Aoyiptoi or with a preceding noun. The plural adjective Aoyiptoi, which 
can be a masculine or a feminine form, is in the nominative and therefore 
modifies the subject of an action or predication; or it is itself the subject (as a 
substantival adjective). The word^.oyi^o<; means “eminent,” “famous,” “notable,” 
but Terzaghi construes loyi[xo<; here as a synonym ofvoepoc; (intellectual) in a 
neoplatonic sense. 1 Wolbergs follows suit, holding it more likely thatloytfxoi is 


1 Terzaghi (1963,672). Cf. Pighi (1941, 219): “razionali, intellettive.” 
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used here as a synonym for^oyucoi and that it describes angels in a way analo- 
gous to 7mt>paxa voepa in the Apostolic Constitutions and Xoyucwv 7mupaxwv 
in one of the liturgical prayers attributed to Serapion of Thmuis. 2 The idea is 
that rational heavenly beings praise God with what Paul called Xoyucr] Xaxp£ia 
(“rational worship” in Rom 12:1) in contrast to the appropriate silence of the 
irrational entities (stars, rivers, etc.). 3 The use ofXoyigoi; as a synonym of/.oyiKCC 
is unattested, however, and it is difficult to see why the hymn-writer would em¬ 
ploy Xoyipo<; with an uncommon meaning when Toy ikoi; was available to him. 

Wolbergs also entertains the possibility thatXoyipoi is a synonym for evSoijoi 
(“honored,” “glorious”), a term applied to angels in the Shepherd of Hermas. 
No doubt the common meanings of lvho\oc, andXoyipo<; overlap. In any case, 
there is certainly no reason why angels could not be calledloyipoi in the sense 
of “eminent.” The second-century (C.E.) lexicographer Julius Pollux uses this 
term in laying out descriptions of elite soldiers: orpaxiwxai ettiXektoi ( se¬ 
lect soldiers”), SKKpiroi (“chosen above all”), TtpoKpiroi (“preferred”), SoKip 
(“tested”), tuSoKipoi (“well-tested”), apiaxoi (“excellent”), apiarel; (“finest ), 
apiar£U0vxs<; (“excelling”), Kpaxicrx£i>ovx£<; (“being the best”), XoyaSst; ( se¬ 
lect”), Xoyipoi (“eminent”) (Julius Pollux, Onom. 1.176 Bethe). 


... Nor the Day (line 2) 

Space for about 28 letters precedes v xav v]w in line 2. The discussion in chapter 
two showed that West’s interpretation of this phrase as o]t> rccv fjcb (“not the 
day” / “nor the day”), suggesting a larger construction meaning “neither night 
nor day,” is probably the best guess. In that case, the phrase may describe an 
action by God (ruling, sustaining, or the like) that does not cease night or 
day. Or the phrase might modify something done by the Xbyipoi or another 
subject. 


Call for Cosmic Stillness (lines 2-3) 

Hunt reads cnyaxco with p]§’ and construes its subject as acrxpa cjiascrOcpa. hs. 
cordingly, he surmises that the hymn calls for the cosmos “to join in a choru 
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of praise to Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 5 He is followed in this interpretation 
by Reinach, Ursprung, and Wagner. 6 This construal of cnyaxco k.x.X. suggests 
that the hymn takes up the idea of natures praise found in the Psalms (nota¬ 
bly Pss 19,47,69,96, and 148). But Del Grande, Terzaghi, Pighi, Pohlmann, 
Wolbergs, and West separate oxyaxco syntactically from p]S’ acrxpa <j>a£<7<f>6pa. 
According to these interpreters, the hymn employs a motif of cosmic silence 
found in other Greek literature, including hymns. 7 A closer examination of 
the motif of cosmic stillness in Greek writers supports this second interpreta¬ 
tion. The language in P.Oxy. 1786 about the natural elements reflects a tradi¬ 
tional idea of silence before an offering, which was well established in Greek 
liturgy, drama, and hymnody. This interpretation of cnyaxco k.x.X. is further 
supported by syntactical considerations noted in chapter two. 

Cosmic Stillness in the Greek Tradition 

The comic stillness motif has two roots — one in ritual practice and the other 
in the notion that nature, like human beings, falls spontaneously still (in fear 
or reverence) when a deity appears. From early times, an offering (libation, 
animal sacrifice, ritual prayer or hymn) was preceded by a command for proper 
deportment. Our oldest examples, which no doubt reflect long-established 
practice, come from Homer. In a scene from the Iliad , an assembly of warriors 
listens in silence... as is fitting (cnyfj... xaxa poipav) to a prayer of Agamem¬ 
non, who is about to sacrifice (II. 19.255-56 Murray). In another scene, before 
the pouring of a libation, heralds are instructed, “Bring water for our hands 
and call for holy circumspection (&<j>rjpjoa{ x£ KeXeaQe), that we might lift a 
prayer to Zeus, son of Cronos, that he will have mercy on us” (Homer, //. 9.171 
Murray). As its etymology suggests, euc^rjptsco means “speak well,” but in ritual 
contexts it acquired the further connotation of avoiding inauspicious words. 
Hymns had to be composed of words that qualified as sucfjvjpi'a (Plato, Leg. 
801al; Pindar, Pyth. 10.35; Euripides, Here.fur. 694). 8 And when onlookers 
at a sacrifice were commanded to observe suef>v]pia, they had to be careful not to 
say anything inappropriate. Hence, tv <\>»)[ua (and its related verbs) became as¬ 
sociated with ritual silence, and the command Etxjjrjpelxg acquired the sense, 
“Observe holy silence! ” 


ijpos. Con. 7.35.3 Funk; Sacr. Ser. 10.1 Funk. See Wolbergs (1971,104-5). Not mention 
by Wolbergs is the appearance ofloyiKa ttveupara in reference to heavenly beings in Cyril 
, 1 i mi i. so ✓4*»cv'rlrvt-ir»n nf anaels as intellectual nte X 


•V WOlDergS IS U1C ui /wjrwv.^ <<■ -- a. U \ r 

erusalem, Ador. et cult. (PG 68:325.39) and the description of angels as mtellectua hre 
intellectual spirits” (oi ysv dyyeXoi voepov 7tup Kcti imupctxa votpd) in Clement ot Alexandria* 
•xc. 1.12.2 (Sagnard [1970,82]). 

4 Wolbergs (1971,104). See Herm., Sim. 59.4 [V.6.4]; 83.2 [IX.6.2]; 89.8 [IX.12.8] 


Hi Classical urama we meet a number ot scenes in which calls for ritual 

* silence are issued before an offering (hymn, libation, prayer). In Women at 
the Thesmophoria a call to holy silence introduces a hymnic prayer by a chorus 


5 Hunt and Jones (1922, 22). 

‘Reinach (1922,13); Ursprung(1923, 111); Wagner (1924,217). 

I,, . ^ G w?n e(19 ? 3,174 ) ; idem (1931,452); Terzaghi (1963 [1925], 673-74); Pighi (1941, 
'214-15); Wolbergs (1971,106-8); Pohlmann (1970,107,109); West (1992a, 48-50) 

See Furley and Bremer (2001, l:57nl70). 
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of women: tfchpfo eaxco, suc^ia eaxco (Aristophanes, Ihesm. 295-96 Hen¬ 
derson). Likewise, in The Bacchanals an instruction, “let everyone dedicate a 
reverent mouth” (axo[ta x’ eii<j>r|pov cenac, ei-oaiouaGco), precedes a hymn (Eu¬ 
ripides, Bacch. 69-70 Kovacs). Cries of anovSr] atrovSr|, ei^peIre eucH^e 
appear in a libation scene from The Peace (Aristophanes, Pax 433-34 Hen¬ 
derson). In Hecuba, Euripides has Neoptolemos signal that the army should 
be silent because a prayer is about to be offered: ar)[ta(yei U poi aiyrjv Ayaicov 
uavTi Kripu^ai axpaxcoi. Kayw icaxaaxai; ehrov ev peaou; xaSe- Siyax, Ayaioi, mya 

7 tai; earooleox;, aiya aicorn* (Hec. 529-33 Diggle). 9 

The custom of commanding silence at the beginning of a religious rite 
persisted into the Roman period, being found among both Greeks and Ro¬ 
mans. Pollux defines heralds by first describing their role as proclaimed of 
silence at religious events: To Se iqptkcov yevo; iepSv pb 'Eppou, Kaxeiqpuxxe 6 
natmav ev x’ aywcn icai lepoupyfau; {Onom. 4.91 Bethe). He also observes that 
one meaning of the verb u 7 TOKr|pu^acr 0 ai is “proclaim silence beforehand (to 
TtpoeiTtelv nauYiav; Onom. 4.94 Bethe). 10 As far as Roman custom is concerned, 
ritual silence is portrayed in a graphic illustration found in a frieze from the 
south side of the Ara Pacis (completed in 9 B.C.E.). The frieze depicts the 
imperial family engaged in a ceremonial act involving a solemn procession. A, 
veiled woman covers her lips with her forefinger, representing the protocol of 
silence. 11 The formula favete linguis is the Latin equivalent of eu^peixe (see, 
e.g., Horace, Carm. 3.1.2). 

The expectation of holy silence was also extended to nonhuman creatures 
and entities in drama and hymnody. In Women at the Thesmophona Aristo¬ 
phanes parodies the call to silence before an offering, and for the first time 
in extant Greek literature not only human beings but also animals and parts 
of inanimate nature are commanded to observe ritual silence: “The servant 
comes with fire and myrtles... All people keep holy silence (eu^po; -me, eora 
\aoq )! Shut your mouth (crxopa avyKkrpac ,)! For the throng of the Muses is 
home, making melodies under the masters roofs. Let the upper air hold stil 
its winds. Let the gleaming swell of the sea not roar... Sleep winged race! An< 
wild beasts of the field, do not loose your feet” (Thesm. 39-48 Henderson). 

9 The words suAriuew and ciydco are sometimes found in combination, at least as early as Clas 

sical times. In Acharniam, following an initial command, su^sIte, E^Hyeixe, the chorus leadc 
adds, my* 7 td ? (Aristophanes, Ach. 237-38 Henderson). The context is D.caeopohs process« 
to make a sacrifice. In Iphigeneia atAulis, when preparations are being made for the sacrifice.) 
Iphigeneia, Talthybios commands the attending army to observe reverence and silence (eu<H(i 
aveiTTE Kai oryviv arpaxw) (Euripides, Iph. aul. 1564 Kovacs). c 

10 Plutarch also mentions the custom of proclaiming si^riiua at the beginning of processioi 
and festivals but thinks of eixhpia not strictly as silence but as reverence in both speech an 
thought ( Mor. 378d). 

11 Simon (1986,74-75). 


The extension of the call to silence to natural entities appears in later hym- 
nic texts (see below), where it merges with another tradition - the idea of the 
spontaneous cowed silence of nature before a divine epiphany. Our earliest 
depictions of the spontaneous silence of nature in response to a gods appear¬ 
ance are from Classical drama. In Birds, Aristophanes describes how various 
families of animals become frightened when the birds (gods of sorts , 12 soon 
to be joined by the heavenly Muses) start singing the praises of their feath- 
ered kingdom, and a windless sky calms the sea (xupaxa x’ lafieae vVjveuoc 
aiGpr]) (Av. 777-78 Henderson). Euripides takes up the idea a few years later 
inBaahae. Having narrated how Dionysus appeared to a group of revelers, 
calling out from above and rebuking them for desecrating his rites, Euripides 
describes the response of nature at the sound of the gods voice: “The air fell 
silent (ofyype 8 aiGijp), and the wooded glade kept its leaves in silence (alya S’ 
vXi[tog vctTiv] elye), and you could not have heard the sound of any animal” 
(Bacch. 1084-85 Kovacs). 7 

The motif appears later in a paean to Apollo by the musician Limenius, 
composed for a cultic ceremony in 128/7 B.C.E. and erected with musical no¬ 
tation on the south wall of the Athenian treasury at Delphi. The hymn begins 
with an invocation of the Muses, followed by a description of cosmic silence 
and the epiphany of Apollo. The text is not fully intact. West translates lines 
2 ( secnon 2 hymn) as follows: “The whole vault of heaven rejoiced 
Mj Se y] tiGvjcre uoTo; oi-pavio;), the air held the tempests’ swift courses in 
windless calm ([v»)]vepou<; S’ ea^ev aiGrjp «e[&wv xapTrexjet? [Sp] 6 pou ? ), and 
Nereus thunderous swell abated (X$e), and mighty Ocean that surrounds the 
earth with his watery embrace .” 13 These words describe the traditional mo¬ 
ment of stillness in preparation to receive the epiphany of a god, the epiphany 
here being the birth of Apollo. 

Another hymn to Apollo, this one from the Roman era, gives an opening 
accountof the birth of the god, accompanied by a description of stillness in 
nature: The earth stood still, the air stood still (icrxaxo pev ya, icrxaxo S’ drip), 
the island stiffened, the sea-swell stiffened (rotyvuxo vucroq, Trayvuxo Kupa)” 
(Heitsch no. 51). Here the natural realm is immobilized with fearful respect 
when Apollo enters the world. 

The spontaneous response of fearful stillness in the presence of a god and 
the ritualized practice of reverent, circumspect silence (or avoidance of inaus¬ 
picious words) when an offering is made are not exactly the same, but both can 
be understood as expressions of reverence for deity. It is therefore not surpris¬ 
ing that they became associated. In some texts the stillness of nature before a 


Hendersonf n * Ze US ** ^ 7 ° U " ^ ave us to use as y° ur prophetic Muses...” (Av. 723-24 

n Delph. inv. 489 et al., lines 8-10 Pohlmann and West; ET from West (1992b, 294). 
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divine epiphany and the ritual call to silence before an offering combine and 
even coalesce so as to be almost indistinguishable. 

In one of Callimachus’ hymns a call for worshipers to be silent is accompa¬ 
nied by a description of the sea falling silent as Apollo approaches his shrine: 

1 How the laurel branch of Apollo trembles! 

2 How the whole shrine trembles! Away, away, whoever is sinful! 

3 Phoebus knocks at the doors with his beautiful foot. 

6 Open! you bolts of doors. 

7 Open your locks! The god is no longer distant. 

8 You young men, get ready for song and dance! 

16 The shell [lyre] is no longer idle. _ , ,, , 

17 Keep holy silence, listeners to the song of Apollo (gucj>r][XgiT caovreq en A7roAAcovo<; 

AotSfj). , . . N 

18 The sea, too, keeps holy silence (g^pet >cai 7 tovTO<;j... 

Hymn. Apoll. 1-18 Asper 

Very different is the spirit in which the two motifs are joined in an anapaestic 
hymn in Lucians satirical comedy Podagra. In a bit of burlesque reminiscent 
ofTbesm. 39-48, Lucian depicts a call for human beings and natural elements 
to be reverently silent in anticipation of Gout’s epiphany. “Goddess kindly ap¬ 
pear,” declares the sufferer, “and I, together with your devotees, will begin the 
hymns, singing the songs of the gouty” (Pod. 126-28). Then the chorus stare 
up the hymn: “Let the air be still and windless! (Elya pev alOfip vtjvsjk* etna). 
And let every gouty man keep holy silence! (icai tt a? iroSaypwv gfi^pgirw). 
Behold, the goddess ... comes” (Pod. 129-33 MacLeod). 

A coalescence of the two motifs is also evident in one of Mesomedes hymns 
to the Sun: “Let all heaven keep holy silence (^apeffco tt bx, aiQvjp); let earth, 
and sea and winds, mountains, valley be silent (aiyaxw), and also echoes, songs 
of birds” (Heitsch no. 2.2, lines 1-4). Here, too, we have an offering (the 
hymn) and an epiphany. The summons to silence is not only to secure prope: 
deportment for the singing of the hymn but also and expressly to prepare tor 
the appearance of the god: “for there is about to step forth to us Phoebus ol 

unshorn hair” (Heitsch no. 2.2, lines 5-6). 

Commands for silence before hymnic offerings also appear in two hymn: 
of Synesius, a Christian Neoplatonist who lived from the late-fourth centur) 
into the early-fifth: 

Hymn. 1.72-85 (Gruber and Strohm): 

72 Let them be silent (gt><j>a[xg(Tco), 

73 heaven and earth. 

74 Let the sea stand still (orctTW tt6vto<;); 

75 let the air stand still (oraTO) S’ arjp). 


76 Cease (Xrtygrg), blasts 

77 of swift winds. 

78 Cease, rushings 

79 of noisy waves, 

80 mouths of rivers, 

81 welling fountains. 

82 Keep silent (g^greo cnya), 

83 hollows of the world 

84 during the offering 

85 of holy hymns. 

Hymn. 2.28-43 (Gruber and Strohm): 

28 Let the earth be silent (<7iyarco) 

29 at your hymns, 

30 at your prayers. 

31 Let it keep holy silence (gtx^apgiTco), 

32 all that the world contains. 

33 For they are your works, Father. 

34 Let them cease (KaTa7raug<70o)), 

35 the rushing of the winds, 

36 noise of trees, 

37 tumult of birds. 

38 Still be the atmosphere (vjeru^o^ aiG^p). 

39 Still be the air (j^vvyoc, arjp). 

40 Listen to my songs. 

41 Gushing of waters, 

42 noiseless (cb|/o<j>o<;) now 

43 stand (oremo) throughout the land. 


The fact that the cosmic stillness motif appears in Callimachus' hymn to Apol¬ 
lo (third century B.C.E.), Limenius' hymn to Apollo (second century B.C.E.), 
another hymn to Apollo (anon., Roman era), one of Lucians satirical hymns 
to Gout in Podagra (second century C.E.), one of Mesomedes' hymns (second 
century C.E.), and in two of the hymns of Synesius (d. circa 414) suggests a 
well-established conceit of Greek hymnody. This judgment is reinforced by 
two other examples. A hymn preserved in the Corpus hermeticum uses the 
motif to express the importance of receptiveness to the gnostic teaching of the 
tractate ( Corp . herm. 13.17-20). 14 The stillness motif also appears in a Greek 
magical hymn, where the command for silence is part of the incantation, an 
expression of its binding power. 15 The presence of the conceit in a magical 


xius uiuaciic element 1 


--— in jjucmuj iceonu nymn, wnere silence is commanded 

not only as an expression of holy respect but also as the precondition for attentive listening. The 
hymn is an act of worship by the cosmos but also instruction given to the cosmos: kXustw udhtSc 
(Hymn. 2.40 Gruber and Strohm). r 

„ '*** Preisendanz and Henrichs (1973-1974, 1:40 = PGM III.198-205) // Hymn 5 in 
2:241-42); also idem (1973-1974,2:14-15 = PGM VII.320-24). Cf. also the description of 
cosmic stillness and magic spinning in a poem by Theocritus (Idyll 2.33-34). 
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poem, a text that stems from circles at a considerable social remove from the 
world of literati such as Callimachus, Lucian, and Synesius, suggests that the 
motif was a familiar and widespread poetic device. 

Calls for holy silence are also found in the Jewish tradition. A famous line 
in Hab 2:20 declares, “The LORD is in his holy temple. Be silent, all the earth, 
before him!” It is unlikely that this passage influenced the author of P.Oxy. 
1786 since the Greek translators render the interjection OH (Hush! Be silent!) 
with the verb gtiXa^tiaOco, “Be fearful. Somewhat similar is Zech 2:13. Be 
silent, all people, before the LORD, for he has roused himself from his holy 
dwelling” (NRSV; 2:17 Heb). Here, too, the Greek translators render OH 
with etiutpsfardu (=Zech 2:17 LXX). In Isa 41:1 God commands the coast- 
lands (most naturally interpreted as the peoples of these regions) to be silent: 
“Listen to me in silence, O coastlands; let the peoples renew their strength ... 
(NRSV). Again, the Septuagint is different: “Restore yourselves to me,, O 
islands (eyKcav&aOe npoq ue, vfjaoi); for the rulers shall obtain strength ... A 
passage from the mystical-poetic hekhalot literature 16 deserves mention here 
as well: “Be silent for me, O voice of all the creatures I have created, that I 
may hearken and listen to the voice of my childrens prayer.” 17 This passage 
and those just quoted from the Jewish scriptures do not belong to the specific 
conceptual-linguistic tradition that informs the call for silence in P.Oxy. 1786. 
Nevertheless, the passage from the hekhalot corpus contains a similar idea (a 
call for the created order to be silent before the prayer-offering of the people); 
and Hab 2:20 and Zech 2:13 show that the notion of reverent silence was 
part of ancient Israelite understandings of proper decorum in the face of an 
epiphany. We no doubt have to do with a widespread ancient Mediterranean 
tradition. 

The Cosmic Stillness Motif in P.Oxy. 1786 

In chapter two we examined the question whether the stars, rivers, and what¬ 
ever other natural elements may have been named are commanded to be silent 
or not. In terms of the sense of the hymn as a whole, whether the natural ele¬ 
ments are summoned to reverent stillness or to active praise, they are being 
cast as participants in the cosmic liturgical event described by the hymn. If the 
less likely alternative is correct (that nature is commanded not to be silent), the 
chief effects for interpretation would be as follows: 1) to alter a detail of the 

16 The term hekhalot means “shrines.” The hekhalot literature is a group of Jewish writings 

in Hebrew dated roughly to the second through fifth centuries C.E. The corpus is preserved in 
medieval manuscripts (the earliest dating to the fourteenth century) and in some fragments from 
the Cairo Genizah. See Elior (1986-1987,213-14). , . c| . / 1QQ7 

17 Hekhalot Rabbati § 173 in Schafer (1981), as quoted and translated in Elior (1997, 
257n77). 


liturgical picture painted by the hymn; 2) to make irrelevant the discussion 
below regarding calls for silence in early Christian liturgy, with the exception 
of the reference to Trad. ap. 79.26-32 (nature pausing at midnight to quietly 
bless the creator), a passage that would no longer be quite as apposite but 
would still be relevant; and 3) to remove the foundation of the argument in 
chapter four about the length of the hymn (the observation that calls to silence 
belong to the openings of hymns). 18 

That said, the remains of lines 2 and 3 of P.Oxy. 1786 appear to contain 
telltale signs of a cosmic stillness conceit that was well established in ancient 
Greek hymnody. In the same context we find the command cnyaTco and refer¬ 
ences to natural elements ( luminous stars” and “rushing rivers”). Ordinary 
rules of syntax encourage us to construe the negative connector p]5’ with 
what follows rather than with crr/arco. A less natural construal of the syntax 
lets one imagine that the hymn is voicing the biblical idea of natures noisy 
praise, which is also found in early Christian writings. But even granting that 
the syntactical position of p]§g might permit this interpretation, 19 the specific 
language in lines 2 and 3, occurring in a hymn that shows other signs of in¬ 
debtedness to a literate Greek tradition of hymnody (Greek musical notation, 
Classical imperative forms, 20 and the Homeric ScoTi^p formula in the doxol- 
ogy), points strongly in a different direction, namely, to the Greek conceit of 
cosmic stillness before an offering. 21 

It is natural to take the stillness motif in P.Oxy. 1786 as a purely poetic ex¬ 
pression meant to evoke in the religious imagination a scene of reverence and 
not to suggest that stars literally stop shining or that rivers literally stop flow¬ 
ing. Nevertheless, it is possible that the Christians who sang the hymn took 
for granted that in some real sense the cosmos becomes reverent and attentive 
when the church joins with the heavenly powers in worship. Three versions of 
a passage in th z Apostolic Tradition (third century) refer to creation pausing at 

18 The discussion of deictic self-referentiality in chapter four would not be affected by the 
tentative interpretation except in terms of the kind of action nature is summoned to perform 

in the hymnic self-reference in lines 2 and 3. 

19 It was pointed out in chapter two that connective (xrjSg is not postpositive but takes first 

position in a sentence or clause. Admittedly, syntactical conventions are not always followed, 
especially in poetry. But one assumes that a convention has been observed unless there are coun¬ 
tervailing reasons for thinking otherwise. In the case at hand, there are no contrary indicators. 
Had our hymnist wished to negate oryaTco, he could have put pi in front of it without disturbing 
his metrical scheme or rhythm. & 

The verb S7n<j>covouvT&)v in line 4 carries the Classical imperative ending. One guesses that 
the^j Jycov at the beginning of line 3 is also part of a Classical imperative ending. 

The telltale language led specialists in Greek hymnody to reject Hunts original surmise 
and to conclude that P.Oxy. 1786 exhibits the cosmic stillness idea. As noted above, there was 
already a dissent from Hunt s interpretation by Del Grande in 1923. Since then, with the single 
exception of Wagner (1924), all classicists who have commented on the hymn have agreed with 
Del Grande. ° 
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midnight to honor God. The Latin version phrases this moment as follows: 
“For the elders who passed [it] on to us taught us thus, because at this hour 
all creation rests ( omnis creatura quiescit) for a moment so that they might 
praise the Lord ( laudent dominum)\ stars and trees and waters pause for an 
instant ( stare in ictu ), and the whole army of angels serves him at this hour to 
praise God together with the souls of the righteous” {Trad. ap. 79.26-32 // 
41.15 Tidner). The Sahidic version says: “from that hour all creation pauses, 
quietly blessing God. The stars and the trees and the waters act in like manner 
as those who attend. And all the host of angels worship with the souls of the 
righteous. They sing...” (41.15). 22 The Ethiopic has: “in this hour all creation 
toils to praise God. The stars, the plants, and the waters stand for an hour [or 
“for a while”]; and all the armies of angels, as they serve in this hour with the 
souls of the just, praise God” (41.15). 23 It is difficult to know how Christians 
imagined this. Apparently, they thought that some actual alteration in nature 
took place, perhaps that the dying down of the winds at nighttime and the 
stillness of lakes on a windless night were visible signs of a general reverent 
stillness of nature in the deep of night, a quietude that could be assumed for 
heavenly bodies as well. 

A call for ritual silence is found in the instructions of th t Apostolic Constitu¬ 
tions regarding deportment at the Eucharist. “And after the prayer, let some 
of the deacons devote themselves to the offering of the Eucharist, serving the 
body of the Lord with reverent fear (i)7ry]pexoufxevoi xqj rov Kvpiov crcopaxi [xexa 
<j>6(2ou), and let other deacons observe the people and command them to be 
silent (y|<juj(lav at>xoi<; ep7roisixcoaav)” {Apos. Con. 2.57.15 Funk). This tradition 
no doubt inspired the use of the silence motif in one of the later traditional 
hymns of the Great Entrance, “Let All Mortal Flesh Keep Silence” (Siyvjo'axo 
izaaoL aapl Ppoxs(a). But there is no reference in Apos. Con. 2.57.15 (or in “Let 
All Mortal Flesh Keep Silence”) to nature observing silence or comporting 
itself reverently while the church sings. 24 

In the end, the question of how the cosmic stillness motif was understood 
by those who used P.Oxy. 1786 must remain open. The composer couched the 

22 ET from Bradshaw et al. (2002, 200). 

23 ET from Bradshaw et al. (2002, 200); Ethiopic text with German translation in Duensing 
(1946,142-3). 

24 Pighi (1941, 2l4nl) adduces some interesting lines from a prayer preserved among the 
Rainer papyri and dating perhaps to the third century: ore Kara^ovxai Kal cj>£vovTai [read 
<j>atvovra(] aov [al] aKTiv£<; ev rfide rfj tcov ktiotcov [7rX]avyj, tots. 7tp6 aov $t3voi><7i $t>vaf*£i<; [rca] 

< tea Kal ayyeXoi Kal SioiKvjTal rfj$ £w[fj$] tov re oupavot) oi tuttoi Kal rfjg yrj<; [.. .]oupyrjpaTa re Kal 
kXfptra aa[Tpa] re ret <t>ai[v]6pgva Kal al tou £popoi> [Suvjapeu; uavra Suva Kal d[tpXuvg[rat] rrj 
toO (j>c»)T oc, aov Qe a Kal rd> ty\c, [api]or£ia<; <joi> KaXXet povo<; $£ av c)>ai'vy] [Ka]l <j>aivei<; ghcova rfj<; tou 
aov narpoq... (“When your beams pour down and shine into the wandering of created things, 
then, before you, all powers and angels and governors of life, forms of heaven and earth, [ ] and 
climates, stars, and manifestations, and all powers of movement sink and become dim at the spec¬ 
tacle of your light and the beauty of your excellences, and you alone shine. And you shine forth 


stillness motif in words borrowed from the Greek hymnic tradition, where it 
is metaphorical; but whatever the composer intended, interpretations of the 
meaning of the motif by worshipers may have varied from the poetic to the 
quasi-literal. We will come back to this in chapter four. 

While We Hymn (line 3) 

The phrase upoiivxcov S’ rjpov (“while we hymn”) is a genitive absolute. The 
Se suggests that the clause goes with what follows, modifying the imperative 
g 7 ticj>covouvxa)v. Moreover, it is common for genitive absolutes to stand first 
in the sentences to which they belong. The sense is as follows: “While we 
hymn ..., let the powers respond ...” 

Although the statement is very short, it entails two interesting rhetorical 
elements. First, it is self-referential speech: the voice of the hymn singing 
about its own singing. Second, it is deictic speech, an utterance that locates 
the speaking in the here and now. These two - self-referentiality and deixis - 
often occur together in Greek poetry. A more detailed discussion of deictic 
self-referentiality in P.Oxy. 1786 will be given in chapter four. 

Community Hymn to the Trinity (lines 3-4) 

The “we” (vjpcov) of the Christian community hymns the triune deity, naming 
each member of the Trinity and linking the three names through the use of xai 
without any prepositional phrases. In the later third and early fourth centuries, 
mention of Christ and the Spirit in praise formulations was more typically 
done with prepositional phrases, especially in doxologies. For example, one of 
the most common forms of the numerous Trinitarian doxologies in books 7 
and 8 of the Apostolic Constitutions reads as follows: 

8i ov ao i $oi;a ev ayi'cp 7rv£U[xaxi ei<; to aid>va<;* app (“through whom [your Christ] to you 
[God the Father] be glory in the Holy Spirit forever. Amen”) {Apos. Con. 7.45.3 mss. a and 
h Funk). 25 

Another common form in the Apostolic Constitutions uses a prepositional 
phrase in referring to Christ but not in referring to the Spirit: 


the image of your Father... ”) (Inventory no. 19898 recto, lines 20-29, in Wessely [1906-1924, 
2:447-48]). It is not clear whether the dimming of creation is to be understood as an act of 
homage or - as I think more likely - an effect of the overwhelming splendor of the divine light. 

25 Mss. a and h have Si’oti; mss, d, e, p, and v have p0’ ov. Variant readings no doubt reflect the 
witting or unwitting tendency of scribes to conform the language to Trinitarian forms that were 
familiar or more congenial to them. 
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[>i£0’ ov col $oi;a, rip], aivo;, $o|bXoyfa, eifyapiorfa icai ra> ayi'co 7 tvet>paTi ei<; rove; aicova<;* apjv 
(“with whom [your Christ] to you [God the Father] be glory ... and to the Holy Spirit 
forever. Amen”) ( Apos. Con. 8.13.10; except ms. d Funk). 26 

In three places in the Apostolic Constitutions we find a Trinitarian doxol- 
ogy phrased exclusively with datives, for example: crol racra Sol;a, vtfyac, xal 
eu^apioria, ripr] xal 7rpoo'Ki3vr]o'i^ rqj 7raTpi xal rep uico icai tco ayiw 7rveupaTi... 
(“to you [God] be all glory, reverence and thanksgiving, honor and worship, 
to the Father and to the Son and to the Holy Spirit...”) (Apos. Con. 8.12.50 
Funk). 27 

The various doxological formulations in the Apostolic Constitutions , a 
composite work that underwent editing over time, reflect a heterogeneity 
of traditional liturgical forms, some no doubt older than others. No effort 
at standardization in doxological language was made until the late fourth 
century in the wake of the great conflicts over the nature of the Trinity. By 
the middle of the fourth century, the forms using instrumental language of 
Christ (“through Christ”) and locative language of the Spirit (“in the Spirit”), 
although traditional, were regarded by some as Arian, and were interpreted by 
Arians as ancient evidence in support of their views (Sozomen, H.E. 3.20.8; 
Theodoret, H.E. 2.19; the Arian writer Philostorgius, H.E. 3.13). In this at¬ 
mosphere, Basil of Caesarea was accused by some members of his congregation 
of introducing a novelty when, in a prayer, he uttered a doxology in the form 
“with the Son together with the Holy Spirit” and also used the more common 
form, “through Christ in the Holy Spirit,” creating, his detractors said, a con¬ 
tradiction. The formulas using “with Christ” (e.g., psG’ ov) and “with the Holy 
Spirit,” instead of the usual instrumental constructions, accorded, in a very 
explicit way, equal praise for Father, Son, and Spirit. Evidently, Arian tenden¬ 
cies caused some to object to this; others may simply have found troublesome 
any departure from what they regarded as fixed traditional forms. In defending 
himself, Basil maintained that his accusers were making false distinctions; 28 
and he adduced, among various historical proofs, an ap^aiav rrjv <j>covyjv (“old 
formula”) of the vesper service in which the people declare, probably in a 
hymn, Aivoupev 7raTepa icai uiov icai ayiov nvevpLct Qeov (“We praise Father, 
Son, and the Holy Spirit of God”) (Spir. sanct. 29.73.42-43 Pruche). 29 The 


26 Ms. d has and ev. 

27 See also 7.48.3 mss. m and v; and 8.15.9. 

28 For example, defending the view that older Trinitarian forms with prepositions express 
Trinitarian orthodoxy, Basil insisted that 86l;a 7raTpi icai uicp icai ayi'cp Trvetipan and $oi;a 7 taTpi icai 
tucp avv tw ayi'cp nvevpctTi are the same (Spir. sanct. 27.68.25-27 Pruche). 

29 Basil writes as follows about the origin of this vesper praise: “We cannot say who was the 
father of these words of lamp-lighting thanksgiving. Nevertheless, the people utter the ancient 
formula (6 pvroilaoc ap^ai'av a^i'yjai rrjv (( jwv ^ v )” (Spir. sanct. 29.73.39-41 Pruche). The words 
quoted by Basil appear in nearly identical form in the hymn Odx; iXapov (“Happy Light”). Hence, 


language indicating the Trinity as recipients of praise in this formulation is 
close to that of P.Oxy. 1786: upouvxcov S’ r][xcov irdTspoc %viov ftccyiov nvevyLOL. 

It is likely that by the late fourth century, in the wake of the Arian contro¬ 
versies, the opening line of what came to be known as the Lesser Doxology 
(Gloria Patri) assumed a more or less standard form as praise for all three per¬ 
sons of the Trinity without any prepositional phrases. We find no Trinitarian 
praise of this form in doxologies that can be confidently dated to the first part 
of the fourth century or earlier, 30 unless we class the praise statements from 
the vesper formula in Basil and from P.Oxy. 1786 as doxologies. In any case, 
both of these praise statements appear to date from about the same time 31 and 
they share a similar grammatical form: verb of praise in the first-person plural 
followed by the names of the members of the Trinity in the accusative linked 
by copulatives. In this respect these formulations are different from doxologies 
in which praise - usually with a number of epithets - is ascribed using datives. 

The Doxological Response of the Powers (lines 4-5) 

While the community praises the Trinity, “all powers” ('rraaai Sin/a[zsi<;) re¬ 
spond with a doxology addressed to “God the sole giver of all good things.” 

It is possible that every conceivable power is meant by TcaacLi Suvafxen;, per¬ 
haps by analogy with the cosmic worship described in Phil 2:10 (“that every 
knee might bow - of heavenly, earthly, and underworldly beings”). In that 
case, the hymn summons not only heavenly powers loyal to God but also 
hostile powers (demons, rebellious angels, et al.) to participate in the chorus 


Basil is likely referring to a vesper hymn , either to Ow<; iXapov or to a hymn whose words were 
perhaps later incorporated into Oox; &ap6v. 

30 Th t Apostolic Constitutions was put together out of the Didache and other materials around 
375 C.E. It is doubtful that the Trinitarian doxologies that do not use prepositions with refer¬ 
ence to Christ and the Holy Spirit (Apos. Con. 8.12.50; 8.15.9; and mss. m and v of 7.48.3) reflect 
traditions that are much earlier than 375, and in any case it would be difficult to show that they 
do. A number of other examples of Trinitarian doxologies without prepositional phrases in ref¬ 
erence to the Son or the Spirit may go back to the third century or earlier but cannot be dated 
with any confidence and are more likely later: a doxology in the longer ending o I Acts of Thomas 
(170.28); a Christian interpolation at the end of the Testament of Abraham (14.9). A Trinitarian 
doxology that uses datives with Father and Son and “with” to include the Holy Spirit appears 
in Clement of Alexandria, who is no doubt expanding on a traditional formula: aivov raj povw 
7rarpi icai mw, uiw icai 7raxp(, 7ratSaycoycp icai SiSacncaXco uiw, <rt)v icai tw aytep Ttveupm (“praise to the 
only Father and to the Son, Son and Father, Son, instructor, and teacher, with the Holy Spirit”) 
(Paed. 3.101.2 Stahlin and Treu). 

31 Basil was born in 330 C.E. and was raised in a Christian household. It is difficult to say at 
what age he would have become acquainted with the vesper formula (or hymn) that he quotes 
or whether he had any knowledge, other than presumption, that it was very old. It might have 
been introduced into the vesper service at the end of the third century or even in the early fourth 
century, putting its date of composition around the time of P.Oxy. 1786. 
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of praise. It seems more likely, however, that the hymn has in view the angels 
traditionally thought of as worshiping God around the heavenly throne. 

A common assumption of the patristic era is that God rules the world 
through a hierarchy of various heavenly beings. Using biblical language de¬ 
rived from the church’s Jewish heritage and firmly embedded in earliest Chris¬ 
tian tradition, second- and third-century Christian writers often referred to 
these beings as angels but sometimes called them by other names, including 
“powers” (Suva[xsi<; 32 ). In our hymn, the choice of the term Suvafzeic; instead of 
ayyekoi or some other name for heavenly servants of God owes manifestly to 
metrical considerations. The word Suvajxeu; is a perfect half of an anapaestic 
metron. 

Heavenly powers singing with the earthly congregation of Gods people 
appear in one of the prayers of the Apostolic Constitutions , which depicts the 
heavenly worship carried out by various beings (seraphim, cherubim, angels, 
archangels, thrones, dominions, rulers, authorities, and powers) and then, 
gathering all these celestial worshipers under the term “powers,” says, “Israel, 
your earthly assembly from the nations, vying with the heavenly powers (tcu<; 
kolt ovpavbv Suvajxecnv) night and day, sings with full heart and willing soul...” 
( Apos. Con. 7.35.4 Funk). These words may come from a Jewish prayer, which 
the church adopted, applying the name “Israel” to itself. 33 

It is unlikely that the powers in P.Oxy. 1786 are stars. In the Bible and early 
Christian literature, stars are sometimes depicted as praising God, 34 but a 
reference to stars sounding a doxology would contradict the role of the stars 
in line 2, where they probably figure in a call for cosmic stillness. 

Worshiping with Angels (line 4) 

During the Second Jewish Commonwealth, notions of heavenly worship 
carried out by thousands of angelic beings, often depicted as divine warriors, 
flourished in the minds of Jewish authors, whose descriptions of the heavenly 
realm no doubt reflected widespread popular assumptions. People naturally 
thought about the relation between earthly worship in the Jerusalem temple 
and angelic worship in the heavenly temple. Our ancient Jewish sources give 


32 On heavenly beings - angels or other heavenly servants of God - as Suvagsu;, see Ps 148:2 
LXX; Dan 3:61 LXX; T.Ab. 14.12 (resc. A); Philo, Conf 171; 1 Pet 3:22; Justin, Dial. 36.4-5 
quoting Ps 23:10 LXX; and Dial. 85.6 quoting Ps 148:2 LXX; Mart. Pol. 14.1; Apos. Con. 
7.35.4; Chrysostom, Sac. 6.4.41-43. 

33 Various prayers found in Apostolic Constitutions 7 and 8 are thought to be prayers of the 
Hellenistic synagogue that have been reworked by Christians. On the whole subject, see Fiensy 
(1985); Graves (1997). 

34 The Septuagint depicts the stars praising (Ps 148:3). In the Hebrew of Job 38:7 (but not 
the Greek) the stars “sing.” In Baruch they “rejoice” (£t><t>pav0v]aav, Bar 3:34 LXX); so also in 
the Greek version ofPs.-Ephraem Syrus ,Imit. prov. (xa aorpa ^ai'pei) (Phrantzolas 1:260, line 5). 


us some hints about the different ways in which this relationship was imag¬ 
ined but provide no comprehensive picture of the range and detail of various 
conceptions. 

According to Jubilees , a book composed perhaps in the 2 nd century B.C.E., 
two orders of angels keep the Sabbath - one order administering the Sab¬ 
bath liturgy in heaven and the other order administering the earthly Sabbath 
worship (Jub. 2:18). The angels of the earthly Sabbath are joined by Israel. 
Moreover, the Levitical priests are to “serve in [Gods] sanctuary as [like] the 
angels of the presence and the holy ones” and to be “like them with respect to 
honor and greatness and sanctification” (Jub. 31:14; cf. 30:18). 35 Hence, the 
author(s) of Jubilees saw a precise correspondence between the liturgy of the 
earthly temple and the liturgy of the heavenly temple 36 and understood that 
the earthly Sabbath service, conducted by both human officiants and angelic 
ones, was united with the worship in heaven. 

The idea that earthly worship is a communion of human beings with angels 
may have been an assumption of the Qumran community as described by 
the Community Rule. Two passages are particularly suggestive. According to 
one, God “joins their assembly to the sons of heaven ("On D’fctP DT10) 

in order to (form) the council of the community” (IQS XI, 8 Martinez and 
Tigchelaar). According to the other, “the angels of holiness are [in the con¬ 
gregation” (imp ’OXX*0 on[T5D]) (lQSa [lQ28a] II, 8-9 Martinez and 
Tigchelaar). Taken together, the evidence strongly suggests a community 
self-understanding in which the saints think of themselves as joined with 
angels in a kind of living temple for the worship of God. 37 This impression 
is strengthened when we consider that Jubilees was studied at Qumran and 
that it resonates at many points with the theology of various writings of the 
Qumran community. Moreover, the Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice appear to 
be psalms of the community’s Sabbath liturgy understood as a liturgy shared 
with the angels. For example, although the rather well-preserved song for the 
seventh Sabbath (4Q403 frg. 1,1, 30-46) was, presumably, performed by the 
community (or a choir of the community), it consists of a series of commands 
for the heavenly powers to praise God. 38 

A tractate of the Babylonian Talmud asserts, “Moreover, the ministering 
angels do not begin to sing praises in heaven until Israel have sung below on 

35 Translation (based on the Ethiopic text) of Wintermute in Charlesworth (1983-1985, 
2:115). 

36 According to Jub. 8:19, the Garden of Eden was the Holy of Holies, which probably implies 
not that the Holy of Holies was on earth but that the Garden was (still is) in heaven. 

37 Wolfson notes that these community self-descriptions border on the angelomorphic 
(Wolfson [2004,212 with nlO, 177-213]). 

38 Newsom, speaking of the Songs as a corpus, thinks that they were meant for “a type of com¬ 
munal mysticism, specifically a communion with angels in the act of praise” (Newsom [1997, 
28]). 
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earth” (Hullin 91 b). 39 In a similar vein, the hekhalot literature contains passag¬ 
es that envision the coordination of earthly and angelic worship in some kind 
of shared liturgy. One passage speaks of “surging fires that flicker and emerge 
from the mouths of the Cherubim and the mouths of the Ofannim and the 
mouths of the Holy Hayyot who open their mouths to say ‘Holy’ when Israel 
are saying ‘Holy’ before him [referring to the Trisagion of Isa 6:3].” 40 Another 
passage instructs that “the ministering angels are not permitted to utter song 
first on high until Israel open their mouths in song first in the lower world.” 41 
The overall tenor of the hekhalot literature, however, is to conceive the heav¬ 
enly liturgy without reference to any earthly worship. 42 

Early Christians, deeply influenced by their Jewish heritage, also thought 
about the relation between heavenly and earthly worship. It is not clear how 
early the church began to regard its own worship as a liturgy shared with 
angels. No first-century Christian author explicitly asserts that Christians, 
in their earthly gatherings, participate in heavenly worship or that angels 
are present in Christian liturgy. At most, a few passages suggest connections 
between Christian believers and the heavenly realm that may have included 
ideas of participation with angels in worship: 

1. In Gal 4:21-31, Paul works out an allegory in which he asserts that the children of 
promise belong to the “Jerusalem above,” but his focus is not worship. 

2. In 1 Cor 11:9-10, Paul insists that women must cover their heads in the assembly, 
adding the following explanation: “For the man was not created because of the woman 
but the woman because of the man. For this reason a woman is obliged to have authority 
on her head because of the angels.” This may assume the presence of angels in worship, but 
interpretations vary widely. 

3. In Phil 2:10-11, Paul describes how the exalted Christ receives veneration from the 
whole cosmos: earthly, heavenly, and subterranean knees are to bend at his name. The theol¬ 
ogy in these verses may be proleptic (see 1 Cor 15:24-28), but the language has a liturgical 
ring and might have been part of worship in some of the churches of the Pauline mission. 43 
One can certainly envision Christians uttering such language and thinking of themselves as 
part of a wider cosmic praise of the exalted Christ. Moreover, the deutero-Pauline letter to 
the Ephesians locates the Christian community with Christ “in the heavenlies” (Eph 2:6). 

4. The Book of Revelation presents a number of vivid heavenly-worship scenes involving 
angels. In one (Rev 7:9-17), a gathering of saints appears in heaven with the angels in a 
service of continuous praise. This scene may be a projection of the future or a description 

39 Translation from Cashdan and Epstein (1980,182). 

40 Hekhalot Rabbati § 101 in Schafer (1981), as quoted and translated in Elior (1997, 256; 
punctuation slightly modified). 

41 Hekhalot Rabbati § 788 in Schafer (1981), as quoted and translated in Elior (1997, 257n 
77). 

42 See Elior (1997, 257). 

43 Phil 2:6-11 was first identified as a pre-Pauline hymn by Lohmeyer in the 1920s, and his 
view eventually won near universal assent. Recently, however, this opinion has been challenged 
by a number of scholars. See especially Brucker (1997). Even if verses 6-11 are not from an early 
Christian hymn, they probably reflect the language of Christian worship. 
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of what the author believes is already in some way a present reality. In any case, the saints 
of this gathering are not living members of the church but deceased believers who have 
purified themselves by martyrdom in the “great tribulation” (v. 14). 

5. In a context that ends with an admonition not to neglect meeting together, the author 
of Hebrews urges that “since we, brothers, have boldness to enter the Holies [= the heav - 
enly Holy of Holies 44 ] by the blood of Jesus ... let us approach with a true heart...” (Heb 
10:19, 22). The language of “approach” and “entry” may have Christian worship in view, 
but it is also possible that the author is speaking more generally about the attitude and self¬ 
understanding that Christians should adopt in their life of faith. Later, the author describes 
how Christians “have come to Mount Zion and to the city of the living God, the heavenly 
Jerusalem, and to myriad angels in festal assembly, and to the gathering of the firstborn who 
are enrolled in heaven ...” (Heb 12:22-23). The language and syntax of this passage are 
somewhat ambiguous and the purpose of the passage is not to describe Christian liturgy. 45 

The preceding shows that some first-century Christians may have believed 
that the angels were present with them in worship or that in some way the 
church joined the worship of heaven. But the evidence is tenuous and ambigu¬ 
ous. The most we can say is that certain texts are suggestive of these ideas and 
seem to lay a foundation for future thinking along these lines. 

Suggestive language also appears in 1 Clement (early second century), which 
urges the church to imitate heavenly worship: 

For the scripture says, “Myriad upon myriad stood before him and thousands upon thou¬ 
sands were serving him, and they cried out, ‘Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord Sabaoth, the whole cre¬ 
ation is full of his glory’.” Therefore, let us gather together in unity of mind and in (good) 
conscience, and cry earnestly to him as from one mouth, that we might be partakers of his 
great and glorious promises. (1 Clem . 34.6-7 Ehrman) 

These words sound like an explicit comment on the relation between heavenly 
worship and the liturgy of the church, but the context is not about worship; 
it concerns service to God in good works (w. 3-4), imitating angelic service 
to God through obedient lives. Therefore, the passage does not prove that Ro¬ 
man Christians recited the Trisagion in worship; nor is there any suggestion 
here that Christian liturgy is attended by angels. 

The earliest explicit evidence for the idea that Christian devotion occurs 
in the company of angels appears in late second-century Egypt. Clement of 

44 “Holies” refers to the Holy of Holies or the space just in front outside the curtain (Heb 
9:2-3; 9:8,12,24-25). The author has in view the Holies of the heavenly temple. He assumes the 
Jewish tradition that the earthly temple is a copy of the heavenly temple but takes this idea in a 
novel direction by arguing that worship in the earthly temple is not ultimately efficacious since it 
is merely an imitation of the true reality of heavenly worship, having been established as a shadow 
of the ultimate liturgical act (Christ s sacrifice) to come (Heb 8:5; 10:1). That sacrifice took place 
in the heavenly Holy of Holies. For this reason, the earthly temple has representational and 
instructional value but brings about no final sacrificial cleansing from sin (Heb 10:1-10). The 
Holies into which Christians enter through Christ is also the heavenly Holy of Holies. 

45 On the uncertainties about how to construe the language and syntax, see Attridge (1989, 
374-75). 
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Alexandria holds that the enlightened one (6 yvcoarxiKOc;) at prayer is in the 
company of angels: 6 Se Kai per ayyeXcov ettyexai, cb<; av uSr) Kat icrayyeXoi;, ov8e 
g£co 7TOT6 rfj<; ay(a<; c|>poupa<; yivexai, Kav [x6vo; gttyvjxai, tov tcov ayicov ^opov 
o'imora|xevov fygi (“What he prays he prays even with the angels, as if he were 
already their equal, and he is at no time outside their holy keeping. And if 
he prays alone he has the chorus of the holy ones standing with him”) {Str. 
7.12.78.6 Stahlin, Friichtel, and Treu). 46 The angels here may be thought of 
not as a band of worshipers but simply as protectors, which is what the words 
ouSg l\(. o nore xvj<; ay(a<; c(>poupa<; suggest. But a liturgical note is struck by the 
expression “chorus of the holy ones,” which is probably to be understood as a 
choir of angels who add their praise to the prayer of the enlightened human 
worshiper (see also Sir. 7.7.49). 

In another place, Clement envisions an ideal liturgy on God’s heavenly 
mountain where “the daughters of God ... proclaim the solemn rites of the 
Word and assemble a modest choral dance” in which “the dancers are the right¬ 
eous” and “their song is a hymn to the king of all” {Protr. 12.119.1-2 Stahlin 
and Treu). In this celebration (the antithesis of the Bacchic rites on which 
the scene is polemically modeled), “the maidens sing to the lyre, the angels 
give glory, the prophets speak, and a sound of music goes forth” (^aAXoucriv ai 
KOpai, So|a^oi)oriv ftyyeXoi, 7 rpo<f>vjTai lalouaiv, rj^oq oreXXeTai puariKrj;) {Protr. 
12.119.2 Stahlin and Treu). Clement goes on to add, “if you will, be initiated 
yourself and you will dance with angels (^opeucrgi<; per ayygXcov) around the 
unbegotten and imperishable and only true God, while the Word of God joins 
in our hymn (o’uvujrvouvToc; v)[dv tov 6eov 'hoyov)” {Protr. 12.120.2 Stahlin 
and Treu). This picture is figurative, but it describes an experience of spiritual 
consummation, some elements of which Clement may have understood in 
a quasi-literal way. However the angels are to be conceived, the soul of the 
enlightened one is in their company and the glory of the exalted celebration 
is participation in a kind of heavenly music and dance that Clement probably 
understood as real - the rational, supra-sensible music of heaven on which 
mundane, matter-bound song and dance are based. 47 

In the two passages just discussed, Clement is thinking of the individuals 
relation to heavenly powers. He probably also believed that when enlightened 
ones gathered as a group for prayer and song, or to celebrate the Eucharist, 
angels were present; but he nowhere says so explicitly. 

Origen, a third-century Christian teacher also associated with Alexandria, 
remarks at one point in Contra Celsum , “we hymn God and his Only-begotten 
as do the sun, moon, stars, and the whole heavenly host. For all these being 


46 The designation 6 yvworiKOS for the kind of person he is describing (see Str. 7.12.78.4) is 
Clement s word for a believer of true and mature understanding. 

47 See Cosgrove (2006a, 276-81). 


a divine choir, together with the righteous among human beings, hymn God 
who is over all and his Only-begotten” (upouf^gv ye 0gov Kai tov [xovoygvrj 
clvtov cb<; kcu vpuoc; >cai (jekr\vY\ Kai aarxpa Kai tiolcjcl yj oupavia orpaxia. upoOai yap 
7ravTg<; oflroi, Oelog ovxg<; ^opo<;, [xsxa tcov gv av0pco7roi<; Sucai'cov tov iiA 7 racn 0gov 
Kai tov [zovoygvvj ccvrov) {Cels. 8.67 Koetschau). The point of these assertions, 
which echo Ps 148:3, is to reject claims by Celsus about the relation between 
polytheism and worship of the supreme God, specifically, the notion that 
to hymn “the sun and Minerva” redounds to the glory of the supreme deity. 
Hence, Origen is not describing a liturgical moment in which Christians are 
united with angels and cosmic elements in joint worship of God. 

More suggestive is a passage in De oratione , where Origen imagines that 
“at the gathering of the saints, there is a twofold congregation, one of human 
beings and one of angels” {Or. 31.5; cf. Or. 11.5). The context of this state¬ 
ment is a discussion of the benefits for believers in coming together in a place 
of prayer. When they do so, angels are likely (cb<; gfoc6<;) with them, along with 
“the powers” of Christ, saints who have died, and saints still alive (Or. 31.5 
Koetschau). To show that angels attend Christian prayer, Origen quotes Ps 
33:8 (LXX), “The angel of the Lord encircles those who fear him and he res¬ 
cues them.” Then he adds Jacobs words in Gen 48:16 (LXX), which he takes 
as applying not only to Jacob but to all who rely on God: “The angel rescued 
me from all evils.” Origen interprets this as implying that when the church 
is gathered, the angel of each believer is present as a protector. The arrival of 
protecting angels creates the “twofold church, one of human beings and one 
of angels.” In the same place Origen also adduces Tob 12:12, which describes 
the angel Raphael declaring that when Tobit and Sarah prayed, Raphael him¬ 
self brought the “memorial” of their prayers before God. Origen takes this to 
mean that whenever Christians pray, Raphael is ready to assist them. To sum 
up, in De oratione 31 Origen paints a picture of the church gathered in a place 
for prayer and surrounded by angels who protect them and see to it that their 
prayers reach heaven. This falls short perhaps of the idea that the angels join 
in a common liturgy with the gathered church on earth, but it comes close. 

The Latin version of the Apostolic Tradition asserts that midnight is a time 
of praise for angels and all creation, making it also an appropriate moment 
for Christian prayer. We have already considered this text in connection with 
the silence motif. The passage closes with the following words: “all the host of 
angels serve him at this hour by praising God along with the souls of the righ¬ 
teous” {omne agmen angelorum ministrat ei in hac <h>ora una cum iustorum 
animabus laudare deum) {Trad. ap. 79.30-32 // 41.15 Tidner). The idea of 
angels praising with the church at midnight is also found in the other versions 
of the Apostolic Tradition at this point (in the Sahidic, Arabic, and Ethiopic). 
This belief persisted into subsequent centuries. Chrysostom, for example, re- 
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fers to the church praising God with angels in the midnight office (In 1 Tim ., 
ham. 14.4; PG 67:576). 

A passage in the Apostolic Constitutions depicts heavenly powers engaged 
in ongoing worship and then declares that “Israel ( the church from the na¬ 
tions”) competes in praise with these powers by singing night and day (. Apos. 
Con. 7.35.3-4 Funk). This statement probably derives from one of the source 
documents of the fourth-century Apostolic Constitutions and may be part of a 
reworked Jewish prayer. There is no mention of angels and the church being 
together in the same place. Instead, separate but corresponding liturgies - one 
on earth and the other in heaven - are in view. 

A number of fourth-century fathers mention angels in connection with 
Christian worship. 48 In Mystagogic Catechesis 5.6, Cyril of Jerusalem describes 
the eucharistic service as a cosmic liturgy in which “we call to mind the 
seraphim which Isaiah, in the Holy Spirit, saw around the throne of God 
[Isaiah 6]... saying‘Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord Sabaoth’” (. Myst . Cat. 5.6). 49 Cyril 
then adds, “Therefore, we say the doxology transmitted to us by the seraphim, 
that we might become sharers of the hymnody with the heavenly armies 
(koivcovoi TYjq vpvcoSictc; rotlg vnepKoapiou; ysvcifzsGa orpaxiau;)” {Myst. Cat. 5.6 
Piedagnel). In another work, his lenten Catecheses , Cyril remarks that the 
church’s singers imitate the angels by hymning God unceasingly (oi cnrouSaiot 
xrj<; eKKlYjcriciq yafytcpSoi [or ^aXrcoSoi'], oi rag ayygXiKct<; ptiptoujxevoi crxpaxia; kcci 
ndvrore xov Gsov ccvvfJivovvTeg) (Cat. 13.26 Reischl and Rupp). And in another 
place he urges the catechumens waiting for the completion of the exorcisms 
that form part of the baptismal ritual to imagine that they are already in heav¬ 
en listening to the choir of angels (Procat. 15). It is not clear whether Cyril has 
in mind anything more than that the unceasing praise of God conducted by 
the seraphim and other heavenly beings is imitated or reinforced by the church 
when Christians celebrate the Eucharist or carry out other liturgical acts of 
praise. It would probably go too far to suggest that there is in these texts any 
clear implication of a unified and coordinated liturgy of the church and angels. 

Perhaps a unified eucharistic liturgy of church and angels is envisioned by 
Gregory of Nyssa, who invites catechumens who are about to be baptized “to 
sing with us what the six-winged seraphs say when they hymn with the mature 
Christians (jjtexa xwv xeXsi'cov Xpioriavcov upouvxa)” (PG 46:421C). In other 
words, when the church intones the Trisagion at the Eucharist, it sings the 


48 On conceptions of angelic presence in Christian worship in fourth-century patristic un¬ 
derstanding, see Muehlberger (2008, 103-28). I am grateful to this study for alerting me to a 
number of the relevant passages. 

49 As the context in Myst. Cat. 5.6 shows, this liturgical act is to be imagined as taking place in 
a cosmic setting of “heaven, earth, sea, sun and moon, stars, all creation, rational and irrational, 
visible and invisible, angels, archangels, powers, dominions, rulers, authorities, thrones, and the 
rr»<ir*ir.£i/wl rhernhim ” 
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song of the angels in which it is joined by the seraphim. It is not clear whether 
the angels are imagined as being present with the church as participants in the 
Eucharist. Perhaps the thought is simply that the church and the seraphim 
both sing the Trisagion. 

The idea of angels coming down from heaven and joining the church’s wor¬ 
ship is found explicitly in John Chrysostom. When the words “Let us pray” 
are uttered, he says, and when the curtain is drawn up, one should know that 
“the angels descend” (In Eph. 7, hom. 3.5). 50 This language recalls the ladder 
to heaven (Gen 28:12) and the reference to the ladder in the Gospel of John, 
where Jesus makes a promise to Nathaniel in the second-person plural, indicat¬ 
ing that the Johannine community regards these words as a promise for itself. 
Naturally, the church fathers would have regarded the plural form of the verb 
in John 1:51 as a prophecy for the church. The gospel passage reads, “You [plu¬ 
ral] will see heaven opened and the angels of God ascending and descending 
upon the Son of Humanity.” 

The angels imagined by Chrysostom are not ministers of the sacrifice but 
congregants, since, according to him, it is not angels but Christ’s priests who 
have been given authority “to administer the things of heaven” (Sac. 3.5 Ma- 
lingrey quoting Matt 18:18). As Chrysostom pictures the scene, “The angels 
surround the priest and the whole sanctuary, and the place around the altar is 
filled with heavenly powers to honor the one present [“the one lying there”: 
rov Keiftevou]” (Sac. 6.4.41-43 Malingrey; cf. In Eph. 4 , hom. 14.4 5l ).ln other 
words, the church does not join a heavenly liturgy; the angels descend to take 
part in the Christian liturgy. Chrysostom bolsters his claims about angels at 
the liturgy by recounting the testimony of a worthy old man, a saint given 
to visionary experiences, who was favored “to see a crowd of angels ... visible 
in shining clothes encircling the altar ...” (7rXvjGo<; ayyeXcov iSelv ... oroJuSa; 
avaP£^y][xgvcov”Xa[t7rpa<; xal xo Goaiaaryjpiov kuvc^ouvxcov ...) (Sac. 6.4.48-49 
Malingrey). 

A different picture is painted by Chrysostom’s friend, Theodore of Mop- 
suestia, who also studied at Antioch and became a presbyter there. In the 
second book of his homilies addressed to baptizands, Theodore envisions the 
Eucharist as a representation of the past death of Jesus and of a present heav¬ 
enly liturgy in which believers will one day, through resurrection, participate 
directly. According to Theodore, angels, who were present at the original 


50 oxav aKOvaflq, AgyjGdjjzgv Tidvreq icoivvj, 6xav diveXicopeva xa a|z<j>i'0upa, tots vopiaov 
5ia<rxeXXea-0ai xov oupavov avco0ev, xal Kcmevou xoi><; ccyy^ovq (PG 62:29 [col. 1.38-41]); cf. PG 
62:29 [col. 1.19-20]): 'Zkoksi, 7rapaKalw, Tpccnefa ndpean (taoiXiid), ayyeXoi $iaKovoi3|zevoi xrj 
xpa7re£r]. 

51 “Bear in mind with whom you stand at the time of the mysteries - with the cherubim, with 
the seraphim” (’Evv6Y|aov pera xivcov eorrjKac; icaxa xov Kaipov xwv pcrxrjpi'cov, pexa xcov ^gpoujSifz, 
pexa xwv aepatjup [PG 62:104]). 
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sacrifice (the death of Jesus), minister at the heavenly sacrifice. Meanwhile, on 
earth, the saints in worship are to imagine that they are in heaven and are to 
form a mental picture of the heavenly service of which the earthly Eucharist is 
a representation {Horn, cat. 15.20). 52 

The preceding survey shows that P.Oxy. 1786 offers some of the earliest 
explicit evidence for the idea that angelic powers and Christian believers wor¬ 
ship together in a unified liturgy. To summarize, the earliest hints along these 
lines appear in Clement and Origen. A unified earthly and heavenly liturgy 
is explicitly described in the instructions about midnight worship in the Ap¬ 
ostolic Tradition , a writing whose contents are a composite of many traditions 
likely formulated at different times and places from as early as the mid-second 
century to as late as the mid-fourth century. 53 The idea of angels sharing with 
the church in a unified liturgy is elaborated by Chrysostom and may have 
been assumed by other fourth-century Greek fathers in their descriptions of 
the Eucharist. 

The hymn of P.Oxy. 1786 summons the powers to intone a doxology while 
the church (“we”) hymns the Trinity: upouvxcov S’^fzcov nccrepcc piov yayiov 
nvevpct TTccacu Svvapsiq snKpcovovvTcov ap]v A\ly\v Kpaxo<; echos ... (“As we hymn 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, let the powers respond, Amen, Amen. Strength, 
praise ...’”). This language does not locate the powers in any particular place, 
whether on earth with the worshiping saints or in heaven around the throne 
or a heavenly altar. That is left to the imagination, and not everyone who sang 
or heard the hymn at Oxyrhynchus (or elsewhere) will have had the same 
picture in mind. 

The word enKpcoveoo, used of the angelic doxology, can have the general 
meaning “say” or “proclaim,” but in a liturgical context means to say something 
in response , 54 Some scholars have entertained the possibility that the hymn of 
P.Oxy. 1786 was sung responsively. 55 There is no reason to think so. Granted, 
the hymn text of P.Oxy. 1786 describes a responsorial hymnic event: once the 
stars, rivers, and other natural elements have fallen respectfully still, the com¬ 
munity intones its hymn and the angelic powers answer with a doxological re- 


52 Mingana (1933, 83); Tonneau and Devreesse (1949,497 [French translation]). 

53 See the opinion in Bradshaw et al. (2002, 14). 

54 The term is used in this way already in 1 Esdras. When the law was read aloud, “Ezra 
blessed the Lord God Most High, God of Hosts, Almighty, and all the crowd responded, ‘Amen’ 
(enecfxovYiaev ndv to 7tXvj0o<; App)” (1 Esdr 9:46-47). For the use of the word in late antiquity, 
see PGLy s.v. 67n<t>c«>vga). 

55 Wagner (1924, 219) suggests that in view of the use of 67ti<|>covea), the doxology may have 
been sung as a response by the congregation; he laments that the text does not make this clear. 
Leclercq (1937,1480) also suggests that the doxology was sung responsively, perhaps by a choir 
or the congregation to a soloist. Reinach (1923, 14) entertains the possibility of responsorial 
performance but thinks it unlikely. 
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frain. But that is something different from P.Oxy. 1786 itself being performed 
as a responsorial hymn. 

The Doxological Formula (lines 4-5) 

The Double Amen (line 4 and line 5 ) 

In the New Testament, a single “amen” closes a number of doxologies and 
blessings, some of these being interpolations by second-century Christian 
scribes influenced by established liturgical practice. 56 Similarly, an “amen” was 
added to the end of the Lord s Prayer in the manuscript tradition of Matt 6:13, 
no doubt reflecting the liturgical form of the prayer known to the copyist(s). 
These early uses established the later universal practice of closing a doxology 
(and other formulas) with “amen.” 

The double amen appears in the New Testament only as an introductory 
formula (in statements by Jesus in John 57 ). But it is found as a closing for¬ 
mula in the Jewish scriptures. As precedents for its use in P.Oxy. 1786, the 
most relevant examples are closing double-amen formulas that finish the first, 
second, and third divisions of the Psalter: Ps 41:13 (40:14 LXX); Ps 72:19 
(71:19 LXX); and Ps 89:52 (88:53 LXX). The first of these closings runs as 
follows: “Blessed be the LORD God of Israel from age to age. Amen and amen 
(pKI pX; ygvoiro ygvotxo in LXX).” The double amen is more frequent in the 
liturgical fragments from Qumran. 58 

The double amen in P.Oxy. 1786 may be the earliest extant example of the 
Christian use of the double amen as a liturgical formula. Our hymnist is almost 
certainly relying on established Christian liturgical practice, but I have found 
no other examples in Christian literature from the first through third centu¬ 
ries of the liturgical double amen. A double “so be it” appears in the Syriac 
Testamentum Domini (fourth or fifth century). In addition to saying “amen” 
(which would have been the transliteration a fxrjv in the original Greek of the 
Testamentum) in response to various lines of the priests prayer, the people 
are to say “So be it, so be it” (which would have been ygvoixo yevoixo) after 
one of the blessings of the eucharistic benediction {T. Dom. 1.23). 59 The Tes- 

56 “Amen” at the close of doxologies: Rom 16:27 (part of an early interpolated doxology); Phil 
4:20; 2 Tim 4:18; Heb 13:21; 1 Pet 5:11; Rev l:6and7:12; at the close of blessings: Rom 16:24 
(an early interpolation); Phil 4:23 (in some mss.); 2 Tim 4:22 (in some mss.); Heb 13:25 (in 
some mss.); 1 Pet 5:14 (in some mss.); Rev 2:21 (some mss.). The textual uncertainty in a number 
of these cases probably reflects a tendency of copyists to add “amen” where their knowledge of 
the liturgical tradition suggested it. The probably secondary “amen” in P 46 for Phil 4:23 suggests 
that the tendency to add “amen” was already a practice of second-century copyists. 

57 John 3:3 and passim. This same introductory usage also appears in T. Ah. 20.1-2 (long 
recension). 

58 Olson (i992,313). 

59 See Cooper and Maclean (1902,75). 
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tamentum reflects tradition, but we do not know how old its double yevoixo 
tradition is. In time, a threefold amen appeared. In De trinitate Didymus 
the Blind gives a threefold fyiVjv at the close of a prayer and adds the people s 
response as a threefold yevoixo (PG 39:769.10 and 769.12). In the Liturgy of 
St. Basil, the people say a threefold ap)v after words of the eucharistic service 
(PG 31:1367). 

The double amen appears twice in our hymn: once in the opening words 
of the response of the powers and again at the close of that response. It is 
natural to interpret the first double amen as an introduction to the doxology, 
so that both sets of double amen frame it, by analogy with Rev 7:12, where a 
single amen opens and closes an angelic doxology: app/- rj eiiXoyicc Kai fj So^a 
Kcd rj ao<p(cc Kai rj eifyapicrria real y \ Tip] Kai y \ Suvapc; Kai y \ tape; xw Qscp yjpov 
sic; rove; aicovac; xcov aicovcov- apjv (“Amen. Blessing and glory and wisdom and 
thanksgiving and honor and power and strength be to our God for ever and 
ever. Amen”). This framing (inclusio) strengthens the impression that all the 
words from the first double amen through the closing are an utterance of the 
powers. The whole of the doxology, from the first double amen to the end, is a 
concluding and affirming response of the angels to the church’s hymn. 

Strength and Praise (line 4) 

The pairing of Kpaxoc; with aivoc; is unique in surviving ancient Christian 
doxologies, but neither word is an unfamiliar doxological term. The word 
Kpa roc; appears in some of the earliest doxologies, and a number of texts use 
the formula r] Sol;a Kai xo Kpaxoc; (see Rev 1:6; 5:13; 1 Pet 4:11; T. Ab. 20:48; 
ActsAndr. etMth . 33; Contra Noetum 18:10). 60 In a non-doxological context, 
2 Clement speaks of the day when unbelievers will see xr)v 56£av... Kai xo Kpaxoc; 
of Jesus (2 Clem. 17.5 Ehrman). The pairing y\ So£a Kai xo Kpaxoc; also shows 
up in certain manuscripts of a variety of other early Christian writings dated 
to the second and third centuries (including Mart.Andr. 19.3 Prieur; Melito, 
Pasch . 823 Perler; Acts Paul 45.6 Lipsius and Bonnet 61 ). It appears without 
the copulative in the fourth-century Christian hymn in P.Ber. 8299 (aol S6£a, 
Kpaxoc; eiq aicovac; in Heitsch no. 45.3). The pairing v] So^a Kai xo Kpaxoc; is very 
frequent in the writings of Origen, Basil, Athanasius, Epiphanius and others. 
Examples from Egypt are found in a late-third- or early-fourth-century prayer 
preserved in P.Oxy. 407, in the doxology that closes the Apology of Dionysius 
of Alexandria (PL 5:128, no. 16), and perhaps in a late fourth-century liturgi- 


60 The textual tradition for some of these examples shows uncertainty about the definite 
articles. 

61 The expression in this text is part of a doxology in the longer ending found in some manu¬ 
scripts of the Acts of Paul (and Thecla). 
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cal fragment. 62 The expression Kpaxoc; Kai xiptrj appears in 1 Clement , preceded 
by $61;a Kai fxeyaXco<7uvr| (7 Clem. 64 Ehrman). In 1 Clem. 65 we find So|a, 
xipj, Kpaxoc;, Kai [xsyaXcoo'uvy], Gpovoc; aicovioc;. These passages display the kind 
of compounding of ascriptions we see in Rev 5:13: rj suXoyia Kai rj xiptrj Kai y] 
§oi;a Kai xo Kpaxoc;. Clement of Alexandria also writes So^a xijxvj Kpaxoc; aicovioc; 
fxeyaleioxyjc; {Quis 42.20 Stahlin, Friichtel, and Treu). A doxology in a prayer 
in P.Ber. 13415 (fourth century) is phrased So^a Kai xiptrj Kai Kpaxoc; 63 

The word aivoc; is not a common doxological term, but it appears in the 
traditional blessing recorded by Justin in his description of the Eucharist: aivov 
Kai So^av xcp iraxpi xcov oXcov k.x.X. (7 Apol. 65.3; cf. euaivoc; in Phil 1:11). Of 
the ancient Greek doxologies that have come down to us, apparently only the 
one in P.Oxy. 1786 combines Kpaxoc; with aivoc;. 

As the preceding suggests, Christian doxologies commonly ascribe power 
and honor to God. Various words for power appear, usually Suvafuc; or Kpaxoc;, 
also (iacriXeia and like terms. 64 Honor is typically expressed with 5o|a and xiptrj, 
but also with ox(2 ac;, 7rpocna3vv]0'i<;, and similar words. 65 Although certain litur¬ 
gical and literary traditions crystalized to make particular terms and expres¬ 
sions standard, traditions varied from place to place and there also appears to 
have been considerable flexibility and cross-fertilization. In our hymn, Kpaxoc; 
expresses power and aivoc; expresses honor (along with So|a, if that term once 
stood where there is now a lacuna). 

Giver of Good Things (line S) 

As noted in chapter two, West has drawn attention to the Classical pedigree 
of the phrase Scoxrjpi [zovco 7ravxcov ayaGcov, pointing out that these words are 
a variation of the epic formula 9eoi Scoxvjpsc; eacov. 66 Examples are found in 
Homer ( Od. 8.325) and Hesiod ( Iheog. 46, 111, 633). Callimachus describes 
Zeus as Scoxop eacov {Hymn. Jov. 90 Asper). A hymn to Telesphorus from the 
Roman era begins with the words, v\wio[ cev ox fzaxap <j>aeari[z(2poxe, Scoxop eacov 
(“We hymn you, blessed one, bringer of light, giver of good things”) 67 


62 Ghedini (1933,672). 

63 Schermann (1917,3). 

64 A variety of terms for power is found in early doxologies. In an early expansion of the ending 
of the Lords Prayer, we find rj $uva[-u<; (along with rj So^a; sec Did. 8.2; cf. 10.5 and 9.4). Some ver¬ 
sions of the Lord s Prayer add rj fiaaikeioi as the first of this series to make a threefold predication. 
In a quasi-doxological formula, Rev 5:12 lists §i3va|xi<; and ivyyCj (along with 7 tXouto<;, C70<(>ia, Tiprj, 
§o^a, and guXoyia) as perquisites of exaltation that the Lamb is worthy to receive. A doxology in 
the next verse lists Kparo; (along with euXoyia, and 5o^a). 

65 We find yj So^a icai to cri^ac, in Apos. Con. 7.38.8 and 8.22.4 (Funk); §o^a Ttpyj vcai aifictc, in 
8.7.8. Basil has S6£a Kparo; xal 7rpoo’Kuvr)0’i<; {Horn, dicta tempore ; PG 31:328.42) and So| a Tip] 
KpaTo<; Kai pyalo7rp£7reia {Serm. de mor. a Sym. Met.; PG 32:1328.44). 

66 West (1992a, 50-51). 

67 Furley and Bremer (2001, 2:236 [Hymn 7.7.2, line 1]). 
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In the Christian tradition, the concept of God as a giver of good things ap¬ 
pears in a wisdom form in the gospel saying, “If you who are evil know how to 
give good things to your children, how much more will your father in heaven 
give good things (Scocrei ctyaQct) to those who ask him” (Matt 7:11). Paul makes 
a similar affirmation: “He who did not spare his own son but gave him up for 
us all, will he not also give us all things (x<% 7tavxa rjfztv ^apidexat) with him?” 
(Rom 8:32). That assurance is eschatological. The idea that God gives more 
immediate gifts is expressed just before a doxology in Phil 4:19: “God will fur¬ 
nish every need of yours (7rXv)pco(Ta tzolctcw p(peiav uf^cov)” (cf. 0ecp xq> 7rapgjpvxi 
yjptiv 7 ravxa in 1 Tim 6:17). Words closer to the traditional Hellenistic formula 
appear in Clement of Alexandria, who describes God as 6 xcov dya0cov Soxr|p 
(Sir. 77.43.2 Stahlin, Friichtel, and Treu; cf. Str. 7.7.36.4), as does Origen 
(aya0cov ear iv 6 Qeoq Soxv|p). 68 Eusebius, speaking of the few pagans of old 
who arrived at knowledge of the one God, says that they perceived “that he 
alone is God, the savior of all and the sole giver of good things (|x6vov aya0cov 
Soxvjpa)” (Praep. ev. 2.6.12 Mras et al.). In his comments on the Psalms, Eu¬ 
sebius describes God as “lover of humanity and giver of every good thing” (6 
cj)i7.av0pco7ro(; Kai n avxo; ayctOov Soxrjp 0eo<;) (PG 23:645.39-40). 69 In another 
place he refers to Christ as Soxr|p: “the giver of good things has come to us, 
God’s Christ” (y||dv aya0cov nctpeorTY] £oxr)p 6 Xpi crroq tov 0eot>) [Praep. ev. 3.5.5 
Mras et al.). In comments on Ps 118 attributed to Chrysostom, we find “I will 
praise you, the giver of good things” (aiveaco <rs xov Soxrjpa xwv aya0ajv) (PG 
55:707.12-13). 

Concluding Summary 

The text of the hymn reflects traditional Christian formulations along with 
language from the pagan Hellenistic tradition. The form of the Trinitarian 
praise statement - the names of the persons of the Trinity linked by the 
copulative without the use of prepositional phrases - is not common in the 
late-third/early-fourth century, although it is attested in another hymn that 
dates to perhaps the same time (the vesper hymn quoted by Basil). The con¬ 
cluding doxology contains a Christian conception of God as the sole source 
of good gifts, and the two double “amens” that enclose this doxology reflect 
Christian liturgical practice and its Jewish roots. Yet the doxology also uses 
a term for “giver” (Scoxrjp) that derives from pagan descriptions of the gods 
(Zeus in particular) going back to Homer. This term is also used by Clement 
of Alexandria and Origen, Christian scholars shaped by Alexandrian culture 

68 Frag, ex comm, in Prov. (PG 13:28.13-14). 

69 Cf. also, in the same work, PG 23:704.25-26. 
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and education. The call for nature to fall still is a poetic conceit borrowed from 
Greek hymnody. The idea of nature’s silence - although not the poetic form 
that expresses this idea in Greek hymnody - also appears in descriptions of the 
churchs midnight prayer (in the Apostolic Tradition). Our hymn describes a 
shared liturgy of the church and angels. Two Christian theologians associated 
with Alexandria (Clement of Alexandria and Origen) taught that angels are 
present with believers when they pray, and the Apostolic Tradition describes 
the midnight office as a moment of worship in which the church praises 
God with the angels. By the fourth century, at least one of the eastern fathers 
(Chrysostom) believed that angels descend to observe with reverent devotion 
the eucharistic celebrations of the church. Others of that era described Chris¬ 
tian worship as an imitation of heavenly worship or perhaps also as part of a 
unified liturgy of the church and angels. 

Our hymn depicts and directs, through the use of imperatives, an act of 
communal praise. The natural elements are summoned to silence in prepara¬ 
tion for the church’s offering of praise to the Trinity. The angelic powers are 
called upon to respond to this praise with amens and a doxology. The call for 
the natural elements (including stars) to be still and the command that the 
angelic powers answer with a doxology give the church’s praise of the Trinity 
a cosmic scope. Viewed rhetorically, that cosmic praise is a hymn within the 
hymn, a hymnic moment that the hymn of P. Oxy. 1786 describes and orches¬ 
trates with its imperatives. This rhetorical aspect of the poem is the subject of 
the next chapter. 



Chapter Four 


Formal and Rhetorical Analysis 


We are limited in our efforts to analyze the form of the hymn by the fragmen¬ 
tary condition of the papyrus. Nevertheless, the call for cosmic stillness is a 
clue to the length of the hymn. 

By logic and custom, calls for stillness belong to the openings of Greek 
hymns. In fact, in none of the hymns in which the motif appears is it found 
anywhere but in the opening. A brief survey of the hymns discussed in chapter 
three establishes this point. 1 Callimachus’ hymn to Apollo starts off with a 
description of the scene as the god approaches his temple: listeners are sum¬ 
moned to be silent for Apollo’s hymn, and the sea falls spontaneously silent. 
One of Mesomedes’ hymns to the Sun (Heitsch no. 2.2) begins with a call for 
stillness on the part of natural elements. One of the satirical hymns to Gout 
in Lucian’s Podagra begins with a call for both the goddess’ devotees and the 
natural world to be still in preparation for her epiphany {Pod. 129-33). The 
gnostic hymn in Corp. herm. 13.17-20 opens with a summons to receptive 
cosmic silence. A hymn preserved in several forms in the magical papyri also 
begins with a call for the natural world to be silent. 2 Moreover, even in the 
hymns of Synesius, where the stillness motif appears after many lines, it none¬ 
theless belongs to the hymnic opening. The beginning of Synesius’ Hymn 1 
consists of 117 lines but takes up only the first 16 % of the hymn, which is 734 
lines long. The silence motif occurs in this opening at lines 72-85. Synesius’ 
Hymn 2 is shorter (299 lines) but also has a lengthy opening (lines 1-59) in 
which the silence motif occurs at lines 28-43. Hence, the presence of a call 
to stillness in the second of the five extant lines of P.Oxy. 1786 suggests that 
the remains are not the conclusion of a long hymn. The hymn was originally 
probably not much longer than what we have, consisting perhaps of only the 
five partially-intact manuscript lines that have come down to us. 


1 1 include in the following only the hymns that have a call for stillness. Two other hymns 
have the motif but not as a call. The anonymous hymn to Apollo (Heitsch no. 51) opens with 
an account of the birth of the god and a description of stillness in nature. Limenius’ paean to 
Apollo begins with an invocation of the Muses (section 1 = lines 1-7), followed by a description 
of cosmic silence and the epiphany of Apollo (section 2 = lines 8-12). 

2 See Preisendanz and Henrichs (1973-1974, 1:40 = PGM III. 198-205) (// Hymn 5 in 
2:241-42); also idem (1973-1974,2:14-15 = PGMV 11.320-24). 
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On the assumption that the hymn consisted of only these five manuscript 
lines, Pohlmann devised a possible opening based on considerations of meter 
and guided by language in Clement of Alexandria and Synesius: Es 7raT6p 
Koapcov, 7rargp aicovcov, peXmo^sv opoO (“Let us praise you, father of the cosmos, 
father of ages”). 3 In content and meter this is a satisfying supplement. Of 
course, the opening might have been quite different. While the optot), the first 
decipherable word in line 1, encourages the conjecture that the beginning line 
summons the community to praise God “together,” it is also possible that the 
opou goes with what follows (“all the eminent ones of God” doing something 
“together”). Moreover, Clements expression, peXTrcopev opou, appears not in 
the opening of Clement's hymn but near the end (line 59). The same goes for 
the language taken from Synesius, which is not found in any of the openings 
of Synesius' hymns but derives from the middle of his first hymn. 

Apparently, ms. line 1 made reference to “eminent ones of God.” Since the 
hymn paints a cosmic scene in ms. lines 2 ff., it seems likely that the eminent 
ones are cosmic powers and hence that a cosmic scene was suggested at the be¬ 
ginning. Perhaps the hymn began with a description of God ruling above the 
heavens together with the eminent ones. After ov rocv rjco, the hymn is relatively 
intact to its close and consists of a call to cosmic silence and a summons to 
angelic powers to intone a doxology while a “we” hymns the Trinity. A closer 
look at the poetic tradition of ancient Greek hymns sheds further light on the 
form and rhetoric of the composition. 

Genre and Form 

According to an ancient definition in Proclus' Chrestomathy , the Greeks 
“called anything composed for the higher beings ‘hymns'” (skoXouv... rabTa ret 
eiq rovg vnepovrocq ypa^opsva iipvoi><;). 4 Since heroes fell under the category of 
“higher beings,” a hymn could also be defined as “a poem containing praises of 
gods and heroes with thanksgiving” (7roir)pta 7repi eyov 0ec ov eyiccopia Kai iqpcocov 
[ 1 ST eu^apicrTia;) (Dionysius Thrax, second century B.C.E.). 5 Poetic praises 
were also composed to honor mortals, but these were not called hymns. 6 


3 Pohlmann (1970,106 [apparatus]). 

4 Proclus in Photius (in Henry [1959-1977, 5:159-60 = Bekker 320a9-10). A Byzantine 
Greek dictionary says that a hymn is “speech crafted with adoration and prayer in praise to a 
god” (6 pera 7rpo(JKuvrj<jsa)<; icai ettyfjs KeKpapgvyj^ STrai'vcp \oy o<; eiq Geov) ( Ftymologicum graecae 
linguae Gudianum Sturz [1818,540]). The date of the dictionary is uncertain; Marquard Gudius 
(Gude) (1635-89) was a onetime owner of the manuscript. 

5 Hilgard (1901,451). 

6 The hymn as praise of higher beings is distinguished from poetic praise of mortals such as 

the epinikion. Plato differentiates between the hymnos for gods and the encomion for worthy hu¬ 

man beings {Rep. 10.607a Shorey). But the term encomion was also applied to praise of the gods. 


Among the subcategories of the Greek hymn are the prosodion (processional 
hymn), the hymnos sung around the altar, the paian> the dithyrambos (a type 
of hymn associated with the cult of Dionysus), the nomos , and others. 7 All of 
these had in common praise of deities, the purpose of which was to secure 
and maintain divine favor. As one ancient formulation put it: oi §e 7ravv]pepioi 
[xoX7ryj 06ov IXao’KovTO, koXov aei'Sovrec; Ttai^ova (“all day long they propitiated 
the god with song, singing a beautiful paean” (Homer, //. 1.472-73). 

The cultic hymn inspired and served as a model for non-cultic hymns, 
which appear in a variety of contexts and social settings. These include hymns 
in dramatic, literary, and oratorical contexts; hymns at festivals as part of cer¬ 
emonial events, competitions, and rhetorical entertainment; and hymns sung 
at dinner parties of various kinds and in music halls. A religious function is 
definitional to the cultic hymn but was often present in the performance of 
hymns in non-cultic settings. 

The Greeks knew both the metrical hymn (in hexameters, various lyric 
meters, elegiacs, and eventually in anapaests) and the prose hymn (a hymn 
cast in elevated, non-metrical diction). Both could be used for cultic or non- 
cultic purposes. 8 By the Roman era the heritage of hymns and their uses made 
for considerable variety. Hence, we should not imagine that Greek-speaking 
churches who relied on the Greek hymnic tradition inherited a fixed form. 
Nevertheless, certain hymnic topics and rhetorical devices had become typi¬ 
cal. We can distinguish the following most basic aspects of hymnic expression: 

Voice. The hymn was usually couched in the voice of the worshiper(s), although some 
hymns were in the voice of the god. The voice of the worshiper(s) could be cast in the first- 
person (singular or plural) or the third-person. Combinations of these different voice forms 
could be used in the same hymn. 

Address. The hymn could address the deity direedy (using second-person verbs and pro¬ 
nouns) or indirectly (in third-person statements) or could combine both forms of address. 

Content and structure. The content of the hymn varied depending on the deity for 
whom it was composed, but a typical arrangement was an opening (invocation /epiclesis) 
that named the god, a body ( eulogia ) extolling the gods deeds and benefactions, and a clos¬ 
ing prayer (< euche ). 9 Praise of the deity in the body of the hymn was designed to win divine 
favor and to lay a foundation for petitions in hymns that closed with a prayer. 10 

7 Proclus remarks that Greeks speak of “hymn of prosodion, hymn of encomium, hymn 
of paean and the like,” but he goes on to say that “the hymn properly speaking was sung to the 
cithara while standing (around the altar)” (6 Se KVpicoq upo; 7rpo<; KiGapav fj^ero ^otcotwv) (in 
Photius; Henry [1959-1977, 5:159-160] = Bekker 320a9-10). On the subject of the Greek 
hymn and its subtypes, see Furley (1995, 31-32). 

8 Prose hymns survive in inscriptions at religious shrines. See Furley and Bremer (2001, 

1:48-49). 

9 On the form of Greek hymns, see Nordens foundational study, Agnostos Theos, origi¬ 
nally published in 1913 (Norden [1974,143-77]). For a more recent treatment, see Furley and 
Bremer (2001, 1:50-64). A discussion of form with detailed references to secondary literature 
can also be found in Brucker (1997, 38-43). 

10 The frequency with which hymns dwell on the history of the god, narrating the deity’s great 
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P.Oxy. 1786 is a cultic hymn cast in the voice of the worshipers (a hymning 
“we” as the upoiivTcov S’ ^[tcov in line 3 expresses it). The extant lines do not 
include any direct address to the deity, although a naming of God was likely 
part of the missing words at the beginning. 

The call to silence reflects the Greek hymnic tradition. As noted above, both 
convention and poetic function (the motif as preparatory) make the opening 
of the hymn before the body a logical place for it. Hence, it seems likely that 
the stillness motif in ms. lines 2-3 of P.Oxy. 1786 is part of the hymns open¬ 
ing. In that case, we have a short hymn containing the following elements: 

Beginning lines that include an invocation and something about “the eminent ones of 
God.” 

A call for the stars, rivers (and other natural elements) to be still as the church hymns the 
Trinity and the angelic powers respond with a doxology. 

The hymn has no closing prayer. How far does its opening extend? Does it 
have a distinct body? A closer examination of the structure of Greek hymns 
can help answer these questions. 

The Opening of a Greek Hymn 

Basic to any opening is the naming of the deity. This is done as a form of ad¬ 
dress or through third-person reference. In either case this naming serves as an 
epiclesis. Other elements which may appear are the use of epithets and titles to 
describe the god, a reference to the gods abode, a rehearsal of the gods geneal¬ 
ogy, mention of companion deities, a description of the approach of the god 
to the shrine, a call for proper decorum, a reference to the singing of the hymn 
or an exhortation to sing the hymn, and an invitation to the Muses to join and 
assist the singer. These traditional elements provide the poet with a variety of 
ways to shape the proemium. 

Depending on the length of the hymn, openings can be very brief or quite 
elaborate. For example, the opening of a hymn to Telesphorus found in an 
inscription at Athens is short: 

We hymn you, blessed one, light-giver, bestower of necessities, 
image of Paean, illustrious and expert Telesphorus. 11 

By contrast, the opening of Synesius’ Hymn 1 is extensive, although it is less 
than a sixth of this 734-line hymn: 


deeds, led Ausfeld to term the middle part of the hymn pars epica (Ausfeld [1903,515]). Because 
the middle section often lays a foundation for a petition, that is, serves as a rhetoric of persua¬ 
sion, Bremer has suggested calling the middle section “argumentation” (Bremer [1981,196]). 

11 Furley and Bremer (2001, 2:236 [= Hymn 2]). 


Announcement of the hymn(s) that the worshiper is about to offer (1-72) 

Soul summoned to awake and sing 

Description of God and the “place” in God where the hymnist “comes” to sing 
Description of the nature of the song, witnesses to the song, and the pure state of the 
worshiper 

Call for cosmic silence “while these sacred hymns are offered up” (72-85) 

Prayer that the demon of matter will be kept away from the hymnist (86-104) and that 
Gods messengers may carry the hymns to God (105-7) 

Declaration that the hymnist has been “carried back to the starting-point of sacred poesy” 
(108-12) 

Prayer that God will be good and merciful to the poet as he expresses his song (113-17) 

Although many Greek hymns display the tripartite structure of opening (with 
some combination of its characteristic elements), body (extolling the deeds 
and benefactions of the god), and closing prayer, not all do. Some hymns lack 
a closing prayer. Some lack both a closing prayer and a conventional body. The 
latter look like freestanding openings, composed of an invocation of the gods 
name(s), application of titles and epithets, and often other elements common 
to openings. No doubt a hymn of this sort often served as an introduction to 
a series of songs. 

One of the hymns attributed to Mesomedes appears to be of the introduc¬ 
tory type. It is simply an invocation of the Muse: 

Sing to me, kind Muse, 
and begin my song. 

Send a breeze from your groves 
to stir my mind. 12 

In a longer hymn, lines like these would typically have served as an opening to 
a body that went on to describe the deeds and virtues of the god. For example, 
a paean to Apollo begins as follows: 

Come here to far-seen [dance-loving] Parnassus 
of twin-peaked fame and begin [my] hymns, 

Pierian Muses ... 13 

After this opening (which also includes a naming of the god, a description of 
his birth and his characteristic place of abode, and a request that he come now 
to his mountain), the paean goes into a narrative about Apollo’s great deeds 
and closes with a prayer. By contrast, the lines from the invocation of the Muse 
consist of only a single element common to the openings of hymns: a call to 
the Muses to assist the singer in composing/performing the hymn. 

Similar in subject and brevity is Mesomedes’ invocation of Calliope and 
Apollo: 

12 Pohlmann and West (2001, 92-93). 

13 Opening of Limenius’ paean to Apollo in Pohlmann and West (2001,74-75). 
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Wise Calliope, 

leader of the delight-making Muses, 
and skillful initiator into the mysteries, 
son of Leto, Delian Paean, 
favor me with your presence. 14 

Presumably, the invocation of the Muse and the invocation of Calliope and 
Apollo would have been performed as introductions to a concert of song. As 
a matter of form, however, they are freestanding hymns. 

Another example of a hymn composed solely of elements otherwise as¬ 
sociated with hymnic openings is the following prayer to Asclepius found in 
Athens (as part of the Kassel stone inscription): 

Wake up, Savior Asclepius, lord of the people, 
kindhearted child of Leto and holy Coronis. 

Shed the sleep from your eyelids, listen to the prayers 

of your people, who joyfully supplicate 

your strength, kindhearted Asclepius, first of all for health. 

Wake up and hear our hymn — Ie! Ie! — with joy. 15 

This hymn consists of a naming of the deity through the use of titles and an 
epithet, reference to the genealogy of the god, and an expanded invocation in 
which the singers refer to themselves and their hymn. The framing with “Wake 
up!” addressed to the god, as if the singers had not yet begun to present their 
petitions to the slumbering deity, also makes the hymn sound like an opening, 
an invocation. A petition for health is incorporated into this invocation. 

Another hymn to Asclepius is also constructed mostly of elements that in 
other hymns make up the opening: 

Sing, youths, of famous Paean, 
son of Leto, far-shooter, 

- Hear us. Paean! 

who was the father of great delight for mortals 
5 by being joined in love with Coronis 
in the land of Phlegyas, 

- Hear us, Paean! Asclepius, 
famed divinity, 

- Hear us, Paean! 

10 from whom descended Machaon, 
and Podaleirus and Iaso as well, 

- Hear us, Paean! 

14 Pohlmann and West (2001, 94-95). These lines follow immediately after the invocation of 
the Muse and may be a continuation of that hymn. If the lines are part of the invocation of the 
Muse, as a later Byzantine editor who added the titles thought, they increase its length by five 
lines but do not change its formal character as an invocation that stands on its own as a hymn. 
On the basis of the page layout and differences in meter and dialect, Pohlmann and West judge 
that the lines addressed to Calliope and Apollo are a separate hymn (ibid., 112-13). 

15 Furley and Bremer (2001, 2:234; ET in 1:267). 


and his children, beautiful Aegla, Panacea, too, 
and Epione, along with glorious, 

15 holy Health 

- Hear us, Paean! Asclepius, 
famed divinity, 

- Hear us. Paean! 

I salute you, look mercifully on 
20 our broad city. 

- Hear us. Paean! 

Grant that we may enjoy the suns 
esteemed light accompanied 
by glorious and holy Health, 

25 - Oh! Paean, Asclepius, 

famed divinity, 

- Hear us, Paean! 16 

Here we have naming of the deity, liturgical instruction to the chorus of young 
men, description of the deity with epithets and the noting of divine benefac¬ 
tions, mention of the gods genealogy, reference to the gods descendants and 
a divine associate (Apollo, who is mentioned first perhaps because of his as¬ 
sociation with the art of music), and an epicletic refrain. The refrain expresses 
the implicit prayer for divine favor, which is made explicit at the end. One 
could construe lines 1-9 as a proemium and lines 10-18 as the body of this 
hymn. Or one could interpret the hymn as an extended epiclesis (lines 1-21) 
followed by a closing prayer (lines 19-26). The important thing to see is that 
what dominates the hymn are elements more generally associated with open¬ 
ings. A humorous hymn to Asclepius among the mime poems ( mimiamboi) 
of Herodas (no. 4) displays a similar character and structure. 17 

The tripartite hymn form was well established by the Hellenistic period. The 
preceding examples show that poets in the Roman era (and perhaps also in 
earlier times) felt free to use elements traditionally associated with the open¬ 
ing of a hymn as components of a freestanding form. Apparently, this is what 
the composer of P.Oxy. 1786 did. After mentioning the subject of the hymn 
and perhaps describing some sort of cosmic scene involving certain “eminent 
ones of God,” he added a call for stillness, combining this with a reference to 
community song and an instruction addressed to the angels. Hence, viewed 
from the vantage of the Greek hymnic tradition, P.Oxy. 1786 is not analyzable 
as a tripartite hymn. 

Nevertheless, assuming that our hymn opened with some kind of invoca¬ 
tion, we might be tempted to interpret it as exhibiting a bipartite form: invo¬ 
cation (opening) followed by praise (the body or eulogia section). A musical 


16 Powell (1925,137); Furley and Bremer (2001, 2:161-62). 

17 Furley and Bremer (2001, 2:199; ET in 1:243-44). 
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feature suggests a division of the hymn into two parts. Nearly-identical ca¬ 
dences are found for the words ov xav rjco and the closing apv apjv. Moreover, 
the diseme rest after ov xav yjco and the musical pattern for cnyaxco (a rising 
large interval) are consistent with the start of a new song section. 18 Hence, 
the melody perhaps structures the hymn into two halves: 1) from the opening 
words through ov xav rjco and 2) from oryaxco through the end of the hymn. 
Moreover, the lines from oryaxco through the concluding “amen” (constituting 
the second of these two parts) are unified by the use of commands, liturgical 
instructions to the natural elements and angels. 

On the basis of this analysis of the hymn into two parts, we might conclude 
that the second part is the body. Militating against that inference, however, 
is the presence of the call for silence in the second half. By convention, a call 
for silence precedes the body of the hymn. In that case, should we construe 
the body as the material after the call for stillness, from upouvxcov to the end? 
The body of a Greek hymn often extolls the character and deeds of the deity. 
If we distinguish the lines after the cosmic stillness motif as the body of P.Oxy. 
1786, this body can be fittingly described as eulogia. But it is not eulogia in 
narrative form with descriptions of the gods past deeds and benefactions. Nor 
is it an enumeration of excellences to the deity. Instead, we have a set of liturgi¬ 
cal instructions addressed to natural elements and angelic powers. And while 
liturgical instructions can be found at many points in a hymn, when combined 
with a call to stillness they suggest the opening of the hymn, the beginning in 
which the hymn speaks as if it were only about to begin. It is this quality of the 
extant lines that gives the impression that P.Oxy. 1786, as a whole, has the 
formal character of a hymnic opening. 

One might contemplate the possibility that our hymn was designed as an 
introduction to a liturgy of song, along the lines of the invocation of the Muse 
and the invocation of Calliope and Apollo as concert introductions. A few 
ancient Christian texts from the first through the fourth centuries speak in 
the plural of hymns in worship and also at communal meals, some of which 
may have entailed liturgical elements. 19 Hence, a time of extended singing is 
conceivable, particularly in churches that held a common meal with a post¬ 
prandial symposium. Tertullian, for example, mentions a community dinner 
where, after eating, washing of hands, and lighting of lamps, church members 
were invited to come individually to the middle {in medium) and sing to God, 
whether from the holy scriptures or from their own invention (de scripturis 


18 On the musical framing of the hymn, see chapter five. 

19 Tertullian, An. 9.4; Apol. 39.18; Trad. ap. 25 Botte = 29C Bradshaw et al.; Clement, Paed. 

2.4.43.3; Str. 7.7.49A. The terms most frequently used are and (and, in the case of 

Tertullian, their equivalents in Latin transliteration), the term ^aXpoc; being a general term in 
Christian usage of the first three centuries for a religious song (a sung hymn) and not a designa¬ 
tion meaning a specifically biblical Psalm. 


sanctis vel deproprio ingenio) (Apol. 39.18 Becker). This sounds quite infor¬ 
mal, not the sort of setting in which a planned-out hymnic liturgy took place. 
Apart from this description in Tertullian, we know almost nothing about the 
structural organization of music in Christian gatherings, formally liturgical or 
otherwise, prior to the end of the fourth century. 

Nor is it necessary to interpret the introductory form of P.Oxy. 1786 as an 
indication that it served an introductory function. The introductory elements 
are internal to the imaginal world of the hymn and need not have external 
referents. This will become clear in the following discussion. 

Deictic Self-Referentiality 

In chapter three, we examined the tradition of a call to silence before an of¬ 
fering. Since a hymn was conceived as an offering, some poets incorporated a 
call to silence into the openings of their hymns. In this way, they introduced 
into their songs language suggesting preparation to hymn. A similar conceit 
is the opening invitation to the Muses to inspire the singer, as if the hymn had 
not yet been composed; or to start the song, as if the song had not yet begun. 
In these and other ways the poet effects a kind of temporal displacement of 
the hymn s speaking voice. A closer examination of temporal displacement in 
hymns will shed light on the poetic rhetoric of P.Oxy. 1786. 

When self-references in Greek poetry have to do with the singing of the 
poem itself and its setting, they are described as deictic, that is, as referring to 
the here and now of the poem s performance. In a study of this device, Calame 
defines deixis as “verbal references to the space and time of, as well as the par¬ 
ticipants in, the act of communication.” 20 

An example of a hymn dramatizing its own present moment of performance 
is a Cretan song to Zeus-Kouros, which paints a picture of the worshiping 
event of which the hymn is a part. The song invites the god to draw near and 
enjoy “the music, which we weave for you (xoi Kpexopv) ... having taken our 
stand (oravx£<;) around your well-walled altar.” 21 An ancient Christian vesper 
hymn (some form of the hymn Phos hilaron) dramatizes itself in a similar way, 
although the setting is very different: “Having come (ZkQovrec) to the setting 
of the sun and having seen (iS6vxs<;) the vesper light, we praise (upovpev) the 


20 Calame (2004,415). On deixis and self-referentiality, see also the foundational treatments 
of choral lyric by Henrichs (1994-95,56-111); idem (1996). See further the articles in Arethusa 
37 (2004) and also the bibliography included in that volume, which is devoted to the subject of 
deixis in Greek lyric poetry. 

21 Translation from Furley and Bremer (2001, 1:68; Greek in 2:1-2). Many examples of 
deictic self-referentiality focused on the present moment of performance are found in the choral- 
dance hymns of Greek drama. 
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Father, Son, and Holy Spirit of God.” 22 The aorist participles tell the narrative 
that leads to the present act of praise and also suggest the external circum¬ 
stances of that praise. 

More prosaic examples are first-person present-tense verbs that appear at 
various points in hymns but typically in openings. An example has already 
been quoted above from the hymn to Telesphorus, which begins, “We hymn 
you, blessed one ...” (upgojxgv org picbcap). 23 There is also the formula & p^of/ 
aei'Sgiv (literally “I begin to sing” but probably meaning simply “I sing”), which 
appears in the openings of Homeric Hymns 2, 11, 13, and 16. 

An intriguing aspect of deictic self-referentiality is the freedom with which 
poems play with the temporal perspective of their own speaking voice. We see 
this in a variety of poetic forms, including hymns. Greek hymns sometimes 
speak about themselves as if in the middle of their performance; they also 
speak about themselves as if in a time just before their performance. In these 
ways, deictic self-referentiality has the effect of dramatizing the hymn as a 
liturgical event. 

Any discussion of temporal displacement in Greek poetry must touch at 
least briefly on Pindar s use of future verbs to describe present actions of sing¬ 
ing, dancing, and so forth. For example, when Pindar says, “We shall sing of...” 
(Kg^aSrjaojzgGa) {01. 10.79 Race), he is not referring to a future song; he is talk¬ 
ing about the song he has just begun. Poetic locutions of this sort often have a 
telltale “now” (vuv). Various theories have been advanced to explain this and 
other kinds of Pindaric futures, and we need not be detained by them, except 
to note the theory of a few scholars that at least in some cases Pindar s futures 
were designed to function as literal stage directions, intended to coincide with 
the moment just before the chorus arrived at the place where it was to stand 
and sing. 24 In the words of DAlessio, Pindar composed certain poems with 
the aim of making “coding time” coincide with “reception time.” 25 In that 
case, there is no intended temporal displacement, so long as the choreography 
comes off precisely. 

It is possible that Pindar s futures, in their original intention (and in original 
performance), had some special purposes; but on the whole, self-referential 
futures in poetry belong to a grammar of temporal displacement in which the 

22 Plank (2002, 37). These words are found in the hymn Phos hilaron , which is difficult to 
date. In any case, the second stanza of Phos hilaron probably goes back to at least the third 
century, since Basil quotes a form of its words as part of a vesper thanksgiving (Basil, De spir. 
sanct. 29.73.37-43 Pruche; PG 29:73). In view of the vesper setting and the connection with 
Phos hilaron , it is very likely that Basil is quoting from a vesper hymn, either from the second 
stanza of Phos hilaron itself or from a shorter hymn that was later expanded to make the hymn 
Phos hilaron. 

23 Furley and Bremer (2001, 2:236). 

24 Slater (1969, 86-94); Danielwicz (1990,15-16). 

25 D’Alessio (2004,267-95). 


poem dramatizes the present act of its own performance - actual in the case 
of cultic hymns or only as imagined in the case of literary hymns. 26 

A hymn to Hestia opens with a jussive future, “Let us hymn (t>prj( 70 [igv) 
Hestia, holy queen of sacred things.” 27 Furley and Bremer observe that such 
opening exhortations are so common as to constitute a typical structural 
element. 28 A model is Terpander s opening formula, “Now let my heart sing 
of the Marksman [Apollo]” (a[x<jn poi atmc; avaj(0’ 'Eicaxi^dXov ai’Sgxco cj>pvjv), 
which evolved into the verb afxcf>iavaKXi£giv (“sing a hymn”). 29 A hymn to 
Asclepius from Erythrai begins by inviting a boys chorus to praise the god: 
“Sing, youths (oceiaocre Koupoi), of famous Paian.” 30 A cult hymn composed by 
Macedonicus and inscribed at the Athenian Asclepion (and dating to some 
time in the first century B.C.E. to the second century C.E.) includes the fol¬ 
lowing instructions to an Athenian chorus of young men: “Take the suppliant 
branch in hand (gv 7raXap]i 0 gxg), the lovely olive and beautiful shoot of lau¬ 
rel, Athenian youths, Ie, Paian. Youths, let your perfect hymn sing (ctyigpro; 
vycvoq ag(Soi) the far-shooting son of Leto” (lines 3-5). 31 In each instruction 
the hymn seems to call for the start of its own performance, although it is 
already underway. We hardly notice this temporal oddity in hymns where it is 
expressed in a single word (such as a lone upvjaofzgv); it is more evident when 
it entails a detailed declaration or directive. 

Another common formula in which the hymnic voice is temporally dis¬ 
placed is the rhetorical question, “How shall I (or “we”) hymn you?” Some¬ 
times the poet suggests that the god may be too magnificent for mere human 
praise or that every form of praise has already been rendered, leaving the poet 
nothing new to say. “How, then, shall I hymn you?” (rao<; xap <f opyjaco), 
asks the poet in one of the Homeric Hymns , “for everywhere, O Phoebus, 
traditional song has been presented to you” (7ravxy]i yap xoi, Ool^g, vofto<; 
(2g(JXVjaxai coiSyj<;) {HHApollo 3.19-20 West). There follows a description of 
such hymning, after which the poet reiterates the question, “How shall I hymn 


26 For example, most recent interpreters believe that Callimachus’ “mimetic” hymns - to 
Apollo, to Demeter, and Bath of Pallas - were meant not for performance at a cultic event but 
for private reading or declamation (Bulloch [1985, 3-13]; Hopkinson [1984, 3-4, 35-39]; 
Williams [1978, 2-5]). The elements of deictic self-reference in these hymns do not connect 
in any direct and immediate way with the external world of the performative here-and-now, 
although they help produce a vivid and realistic imaginal world in which the fictive cultic event 
takes place. As Hopkinson puts it regarding the hymn to Demeter, “the setting is ‘real’ in so far 
as imagination can make it so, but attempts to pinpoint an exact locale only confirm the success 
of an illusion” (Hopkinson [1984, 3-4]). 

27 Furley and Bremer (2001, 2:38). 

28 Furley and Bremer (2001,1:51-52). 

29 Furley and Bremer (2001, l:52nl56). 

30 Powell (1925, 136; cf. parallel inscription from Dion, p. 137); Furley and Bremer (2001, 
2:163). 

31 Furley and Bremer (2001, 2:229). 
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you?” and proposes ways of doing so. Although these proposals are presented 
as possibilities , as if they were only being considered, the listing of them is 1 

itself the enactment of praise (3.207 ff.). Callimachus' hymn to Zeus begins 
almost immediately with the question, “How to sing of him? Shall we sing of 
him as Dictaean or Lycaean? My heart is greatly in doubt, since his descent is 
disputed” (7rco<; kou viv, AtKxatov aei(70[*6v Y\e Auxalov; ev Soifj [tala 0u[to<;, enei 
yevog a[z<J>qpiaxov) (1.4-3 Asper). The hymn goes on to give the traditions 
about Zeus birthplace. 

Deliberations about how to sing are a device for introducing narratives 
about the god. At the same time they also dramatize the act of hymnic com¬ 
position, as if the poet were still contemplating what to say in a hymn not 
yet composed or at least not finished - as if the act of singing and the act of 
composing were one and the same. 

Hymns often invite the Muses to inspire, lead, or join the song. Sometimes 
these invitations are given as if the hymn would commence only once the god 
appeared. A paean of Limenius (2 nd century B.C.E.) opens, “Come to far- 
seen Parnassus... and be [gin my] hymns, Pierian Muses” (Tx’ era TY\kecrKOTtov 
xav$6 napfvaai]... upcov Ka[xap]j([exe S' g[xwv], nigpiSg;). 32 Likewise, calls for 
silence imply that the hymnic voice is setting the stage for the performance of 
the hymn, which is about to begin and must be attended by proper decorum: 

Let all heaven keep holy silence; 
let earth and sea and winds, 
mountains, valley, be silent, 

squalls and cries of birds. 1 

For there is about to step forth to us 
Phoebus with beautiful unshorn hair. 

Pohlmann and West (2001, 95); Heitsch no. 2.2 

In this opening of a hymn to Apollo by Mesomedes, the call for silence drama¬ 
tizes an (imagined) liturgical event in which worshipers fall silent as the hymn 
begins and the god draws near. 

In Callimachus' hymn to Apollo, the place of the hymn in such an imagined 
scene is made explicit through deictic self-references: 

1 How the laurel branch of Apollo trembles! 

2 How the whole shrine trembles! Away, away, whoever is sinful! 

3 Phoebus knocks at the doors with his beautiful foot. 

... 

6 Open you bolts of doors, 

7 Open your locks! The god is no longer distant. 

8 You young men, get ready for song and dance! | 


32 Pohlmann and West (2001,74-75 [with supplements]); Furley and Bremer (2001, 2:92). 
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16 The shell [lyre] is no longer idle. 

17 Keep holy silence, listeners to the song of Apollo. 

18 The sea, too, keeps holy silence ... 

Callimachus, Hymn. Apoll. 1-18 Asper 

In the poetic paradox of temporal displacement, this hymn opens by narrating 
in the present tense (and giving liturgical directions in “real-time” imperatives) 
the events leading up to its performance. 33 

A moment of deictic self-reference occurs in P.Oxy. 1786 with the genitive- 
absolute upvouvxcov S’ rjpcov (“as we hymn”). This self-description is connected 
to a more elaborate deictic scene, one that involves natural elements and 
heavenly powers in the community's act of worship. Specifically, from aiyaxco 
through the end of the hymn we have a series of likely four imperatives: (Jiyaxco 
in line 2, 67n<j>covouvxcov in line 4, and two others that are implied but difficult 
to reconstruct from the remains. 34 It is natural to interpret these directives 
as belonging to the same moment. Since the first three exhortations, as pre¬ 
paratory liturgical instructions to the natural elements, belong logically to 
the moment before the hymn commences, they are an example of temporal 
displacement. It is not as clear whether 7rac7ai Suvafteit; 67ri<J>covouvxcov k.xX 
belongs to this same anticipatory moment, since one could construe it as a 
mid-performance instruction to the angelic powers. This ambiguity is a conse¬ 
quence of the genitive absolute, upouvxcov S' vjfxcov, which could be construed 
to mean “when we sing” or “as we now sing.” 

Deictic Self-Referentiality and the Imaginal World of the Hymn 

Recent studies of deixis in Greek poetry have referred to a distinction made 
by Biihler (in a curious mixture of Latin, Greek, and German) between dem- 
onstratio ad oculos and Deixis am Phantasma. The former refers to what the 
hearer can perceive in the here and now; the latter appeals to the hearer's 
imagination, which can embrace anything and everything, including the nar¬ 
ration of myth and history. 35 For example, deixis in ordinary conversation 
may refer to actual persons, things, and actions in the speaker’s immediate 
environment or to persons, things, and actions remembered or imagined. A 
Roman-era grammarian, made this distinction by speaking of xvj<; 6^eco<; 


33 Similar moment-by-moment self-dramatization is found in a highly self-referential hymn 
in Aristophanes, Thesm. 947-1000. 

34 jd- an d e[K]lept[6vTwv]. Although uncertainty attaches to these words, the sur¬ 

rounding context (with the two other imperatives and the signs of a cosmic stillness conceit) 
argues for the assumption that both are imperatives. 

35 See Biihler (1965,79-82 and 121-40). 
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(deixis of the eye) and ; t ov vov (deixis of the mind) (Apollonius Dyscolus, 

Syntax 1.96 and 2.11-17). 36 

Those who have examined self-referentiality in ancient Greek poetry have 
been especially interested in the various moments of deixis that appear in the 
choral dance hymns of drama. A hymnic burlesque in Thesmophoriazousai has 
Agathon (dressed as a woman) in the role of chorus-leader, leading the chorus 
and giving instructions to the dancers: “Take up this torch, girls,... and dance 
out my cry” (101-104). 37 The deictic references here are in one sense deixis 
for the eye: this torch, the girls, the taking up, the dancing. But all of these 
persons, things, and actions are fictional: the torches (if there are torches) are 
props, the girls who take up the torches and dance are actors playing fictional 
roles. Hence, the deictic language here is more properly described as deixis of 
the mind or, better, deixis of the imagination. The staging of the drama realizes 
what the words of the play propose to the imagination. Hence, even without 
the staging, the imagination creates a here-and-now picture of the scene. 

When a hymn is fictional, its deictic self-referentiality is also fictional. But 
cult hymns are not fictional. They purport to speak about and to involve the 
real world of gods and human beings. Moreover, the deictic language of cult 
hymns often seems to have actual and immediate external referents. When 
the first performers of the hymn to Zeus-Kouros at Crete stood at the shrine 
and sang of the musical offering “which we weave for you ... having taken our 
stand around your well-walled altar,” the words had a direct external referent - 
the music they were making and the wall and altar before their eyes. In the 
development of the literary hymn, by contrast, this interest in the immediate 
environment of performance faded, and deictic language was not crafted to 
be situation-specific. At least this is the argument of Calame, who describes 
a historical shift from the use of externally-referential deixis in cult hymns to 
immanent deixis in the Alexandrian literary tradition. 38 One of his examples 
is Callimachus’ hymn to Demeter, in which the poet appropriates the voice 
of the chorus at the end of the hymn, a “self-conscious move,” Calame says, 
“that distances the text from any situational reference.” 39 Callimachus’ hymns 
are “literary productions, constituted by Deixis am Phantasma even in their 
deployment of the strategies of demonstratio ad oculos.” 40 

By immanent deixis or “deixis am Phantasma” Calame means “here-and- 
now” language whose referents exist only in the hymn itself. They belong 
exclusively to the imaginal world of the hymn. In the cult hymn, by contrast, 
deictic language is externally referential. 

36 See Calame (2004,421). 

37 Translation from Furley and Bremer (2001, 1:350; Greek in 2:341). 

38 Calame (2004,442). 

39 Calame (2004,441). 

40 Calame (2004,441). 
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Calame makes a helpful distinction, but it would be a mistake to think that 
deictic language in cult hymns refers to the external world in the manner of 
ordinary conversation, as when someone refers to the book on a table by say¬ 
ing, “Please hand me that book.” As a poetic form and a liturgical entity that 
persists through time and can be used in different contexts, the cult hymn 
does not have an inherent relation to a particular setting. This is true even of 
those cult hymns composed originally for a specific setting, since they can be 
taken into new settings. For example, a hymn inscribed on a stone at Erythrai 
is preceded by instructions stating that the hymn is to be sung three times 
around the altar by the one who brings the sacrifice. But the text of the paean 
(with its references to youths and choral worship) strongly suggests that it was 
composed originally for performance at a festival with a chorus. 41 

Or consider once more the Cretan hymn to Zeus-Kouros: 

Io! most mighty youth, 

I salute you son of Cronus 

Come to Dicta this New Years day 
and take delight in the music, 

which we weave for you with harps, 
adding the sound of pipes, 
which we sing having taken our stand 
around your well-walled altar. 42 

In the original performances of this hymn at its intended shrine, the refer¬ 
ences to the singing, the musical instruments, the wall, and the singers around 
the altar were instances of deixis with clear external referents, since all these 
things were physically present for the eyes and ears. 43 But we can contemplate 
a performance of this hymn with pipes but no harps, in which case the refer¬ 
ence to harps is in the hymn, part of the hymn’s imaginal world, but has no 
referent in the performance setting. Likewise, we can contemplate the singing 
of this hymn on site after a war had destroyed the wall. Singing the hymn at 
a ruined shrine would have produced a bifocal deixis - an actual “we” now 
self-consciously aware that they were identifying with an imaginal “we” (the 
hymn’s persona or “implied” worshipers) and that they stood before an imag¬ 
ined wall and altar. History would likely also insinuate itself. Once people did 
stand before a “well-walled” altar and not in a ruins. Now we (actual singers) 
sing as if we were in their place. Thus, a deictic element intended to make im¬ 
mediate the connection with the exophoric here and now of performance can 
have an opposite effect in changed circumstances, throwing worshipers back 

41 Text in Campbell (1995, 5:348); Furley and Bremer (2001, 1:212-213). 

42 Translation from Furley and Bremer (2001, 1:68). 

43 Excavations of the site in Crete have shown that the precinct was enclosed by a wall, see 
Furley and Bremer (2001, 2:12 [comment on ot>£pKfj]). 
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into the imagination and exposing the fact that there is a formal difference 
between the imaginal world of the hymn and the external world. 

It is important to keep in mind that the differentiation between the ima¬ 
ginal world and the external world of hymns is not a distinction between 
the imaginary and the real or even between the figurative and the literal. We 
imagine both the real (the awaited loved one who has not yet stepped off the 
plane) and the unreal (the prancing unicorn in a mythical tale). Moreover, 
both literal and figurative language are vehicles of the imagination. 

In the imaginal world of P.Oxy. 1786, at least four sets of characters appear - 
the natural elements, a Christian “we,” heavenly powers, and the triune God 
(“Father, Son, and Holy Spirit,” “God”). 44 The hymn also implies a sequence, 
a cosmic liturgy in which the elements of nature fall still, the “we” hymns the 
Trinity, and the angels respond with a doxology. The hymn does not narrate 
this sequence but instead gives directions for it, issuing liturgical instructions 
to the participants about their proper deportment and involvement. These 
instructions do not reflect traditional language from a Christian liturgy. As 
far as we know, no early Christian liturgy involved a set of instructions of the 
following form: a liturgist commands that the natural elements be silent while 
the church sings a hymn to the Trinity and instructs angelic powers to sing a 
doxology in response to this hymn. This does not mean, however, that early 
Christians would have regarded the imagined liturgical moment in the hymn 
as purely fictional. For ancient singers / hearers, picturing the imaginal world 
of P.Oxy. 1786 would have meant conceiving themselves as part of a cosmic 
liturgy involving nature and angelic beings. 

That conception must have varied depending on the worshipers and the 
time and place of performance. As we saw in chapter three, according to a tra¬ 
dition that goes back to at least the third century, the midnight hour of prayer 
was conceived as a time when angels worship God together with all creation 
{Trad. ap. 79.27-30 // 41.13 in the Latin, Sahidic, Arabic, and Ethiopic ver¬ 
sions). Speaking of prayer, Origen taught that “at the gathering of the saints, 
there is a twofold congregation, one of human beings and one of angels” {Or. 
31.5 Koetschau). According to John Chrysostom, when the words “Let us 
pray” are pronounced and “when the curtain is drawn up,” one should know 
that “the angels descend” {In Eph. 1, horn. 3.5; PG 62:29 [col. 1.38-41]). 
Moreover, as Chrysostom pictures the scene, “The angels surround the priest 
and the whole sanctuary, and the place around the altar is filled with heavenly 
powers to honor the one lying there [Christ present in the Eucharist]” {Sac. 
6.4.41-43 Malingrey). 


44 “Eminent ones of God” in ms. line 1 may be another name for the “powers” or may refer 
to a different group of beings. 


A Christian magical prayer from Egypt {Prague 1), dated to about 300 
C.E., 45 assumes that its own formulation effects the presence of angels. After 
an invocation addressed to God through Jesus Christ, the formula asks God to 
send the archangels who serve at the altar in heaven to protect the petitioner. 
As the petition unfolds, the angel protectors are described as already present, 
surrounding the one who prays the formula. The implication seems to be that 
in the moment when the prayer formula is uttered, the angels arrive and are 
then, as the prayer continues, to be regarded (and spoken of) as present. 

The preceding examples show how natural it would have been for early 
Christians to interpret the language of P.Oxy. 1786 as referring to the exo- 
phoric world. But the cosmic stillness motif comes directly from a Greek 
hymnic tradition where it was not meant to have exophoric referents. Hence, 
it is possible that some educated Christians - perhaps the composer himself - 
construed the language of natural elements falling silent and angels singing 
a doxology in a purely poetic way, that is, as a picture of liturgical activity 
in the imaginal world but not in the exophoric world. More likely, however, 
even well-educated and philosophically-minded Christians interpreted the 
language of this hymnic picture as referring to exophoric reality in a literal 
or quasi-literal way, rather than regarding it as purely symbolical or only 
poetic. The direction in which the church was headed in its thinking about 
angels was toward the increasingly literal, as subsequent centuries show. For 
example, the Regula Magistri , a monastic text composed or edited in the early 
sixth century, instructs priests to take care how they blow their noses at the 
altar, lest they dirty one of the angels there {Reg. mag. 48.6-9). In the same 
century, Gregory of Tours advises praying monks to turn to the side if they 
need to expectorate, lest they spit on the angels gathered in front of them 
{Glor. mart. 75). And closer to the time of our hymn, even Origen, an erudite 
scholar who was not given to the overly-literal, teaches that angels are really 
present, even if invisible, when Christians gather for prayer. Those who used 
the hymn of P.Oxy. 1786 may have differed in how literally they interpreted 
its language, but common tenets of Christian faith in the third and fourth 
centuries provided reasons for them to believe that what the hymn describes 
of a reverent natural world and worshiping angels who join the church in a 
unified liturgy was in some way a true description of the real and the actual 
in their own worship. 


45 Preisendanz and Henrichs (1973-1974, 2:229-30). The text is in the form of a Christian 
prayer. Its enunciation of the names of various angels suggests that it belongs to the loose genre 
of magical formulas for invoking the aid of divine powers. 
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Musical Analysis 


Musical analysis of P.Oxy. 1786 depends on two basic sources: the body of 
Greek music theory that has come down to us in musicological treatises and 
the extant Greek musical scores. Neither source offers a comprehensive pic¬ 
ture. Some of the most important treatises are incomplete, and the scores 
preserve only a tiny fraction of a vast tradition of music, the great majority of 
which was never memorialized in writing. From the musicological treatises we 
learn the methods of notation and the nature of scales and intervals, without 
which the scores would be indecipherable. The theorists, however, never dis¬ 
cuss particular compositions. They deal with the general elements of music, 
not the realization of those elements in particular melodies. Hence, they do 
not make clear the import of much of what they say for the interpretation of 
actual pieces of music. 

In addition to an absence of ancient musical analyses of individual compos¬ 
ers and compositions, there is also the question of how the music of the later 
scores relates to the older theoretical foundations of Greek music. There is 
reason to believe that late Hellenistic and Roman-era theorists, who presum¬ 
ably knew the living musical traditions to which the scores of those eras give 
witness, often preoccupied themselves with musical questions and principles 
of an earlier time that lacked direct connection with music of their own pe¬ 
riods (after 200 B.C.E. or so). One finds this interpretation of the evidence 
in an introduction to ancient Greek music by Neubecker, who considers it 
doubtful that musical practice in the late Hellenistic and Roman periods still 
corresponded to what the older music theorists had established. 1 West also 
raises questions about whether practicing musicians in the post-Classical era 
operated with the conception of “modes” ( barmoniai ) found in the theorists. 2 

If there are grounds for caution in relating Greek music theory to the scores, 
a number of studies suggest that careful efforts to connect theory and practice 
can pay off. Belis draws on Greek music theory in discussing each section of 


1 Neubecker (1977,93). A somewhat dissenting view has been registered by Solomon (1984 
and 1986). His opinions as they pertain to melodic analysis are taken up below and in the ap¬ 
pendix chapter. 

2 West (1992b, 184-89). Some scholars avoid using the word “mode” of ancient Greek music 
so as to avoid the suggestion that Greek melodies structure their tonality in the fashion of the 
church modes. 
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the Delphic paeans inscribed on the wall of the Athenian treasury in Athens 
(and dating to the second century B.C.E.), 3 as do Chailley and Landels in 
treating selected scores in their general introductions to ancient Greek mu¬ 
sic. 4 Solomon presents a painstaking music-theoretical analysis of the Seikilos 
epitaph, a second-century monument containing a short song. 5 Although 
one may contest details of these interpretations of the scores, the analyses as 
a whole leave no doubt that efforts to understand the musical documents can 
benefit from the light of ancient music theory beyond the mere decipherment 
of notation. 


A Theoretical Introduction 

A basic introduction to ancient Greek music theory is necessary before any 
analysis of P.Oxy. 1786 can be presented. 

Several major schools are represented in ancient musicological literature: 
Pythagorianism, Platonism, Aristotelianism, and Neoplatonism. 6 Roman-era 
treatises often combine elements from more than one school, but the musi¬ 
cological tradition emanating from the fourth-century theorist Aristoxenus 
became largely standard in later centuries. This tradition has its limitations 
for carrying out musical analysis of the scores, but is nonetheless extremely 
valuable for interpreting them. 7 Its chief extant exponents are Aristoxenus 
himself and Cleonides. Later theorists also rely on the Aristoxenian tradition 
in particular areas of music theory, notably Aristides Quintilianus, Bacchius, 
and Alypius. 8 What follows leans heavily on the Aristoxenian organization of 
music theory without ignoring insights found in writers who are perhaps less 
dependent on it. 


3 Belis (1992). 

4 Chailley (1979,141-83); Landels (1999,218-63). 

5 Solomon (1986). Brief musical analyses of individual scores are also given by West but 
using modern musical terms adapted to the character of the ancient music. See West (1992b, 
277-326). 

6 Mathiesen (1999, 289). 

7 Solomon (1986,458), in his analysis of the Seikilos inscription, draws primarily on what he 
terms the “‘standardized’ Aristoxenian method.” 

8 On Aristides, see Mathiesen (1999, 527-540), who notes that in sections 6-19 of his first 

book on music Aristides’ dependence on the Aristoxenian tradition is especially evident (in 

dealing with, among other things, intervals, scales, genera, tonoi , modulation, melic composition, 

ethos, and rhythmics). On Bacchius and Alypius, see Mathiesen (1999, 588 and 595). 
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The Aristoxenians define scales according to genus (yevo<;) and compass. Anal¬ 
ysis of genus assumes a four-note scale, the tetrachord (Sia xearcrapcov). The 
three basic genera of tetrachords are diatonic, enharmonic, and chromatic. 9 
The enharmonic and chromatic use microtonal intervals as part of the mea¬ 
surement between tones. The diatonic uses only whole tones and half tones, 
roughly corresponding to the whole tones and half tones of modern Western 
scales. The genera also have additional “shadings” (j£poai or j^poiai), that is, 
slight modifications of the intervals that define them. By the Roman era, 
Greek music seems to have become dominated by the diatonic genus, which 
is the genus of P.Oxy. 1786. 10 

A scale for the Aristoxenians is a consecutive pattern of notes consisting of 
more than one interval (i.e., a consecutive pattern of more than two notes). 
Of special importance are scales that span consonant (concordant) intervals. 
For Greeks these are the perfect fourth (Sia xeaaapcov), perfect fifth (Sia 7revxe), 
and octave (Sia 7 ra( 7 cov). A scale spanning a fourth consists of four notes, the 
tetrachord mentioned above. A scale spanning a fifth is a pentachord, and so 
on. The Greeks evidently heard concordant intervals as especially agreeable 
or beautiful. According to the Aristotelian Problems , the octave is the most 
beautiful of all ( Probl . 19.35), which suggests that the praise of concordant 
intervals by theorists may have to do less with intervals in a melody (octave 
leaps being rare) than with theoretical contemplation of intervals composed 
of simple ratios (calculated as lengths of vibrating strings) and of the resonance 
heard when two concordant notes are sounded simultaneously. 11 

Greeks derived the notes of scales from the names for the seven strings of 
the Classical lyre: nete (“bottom”), paranete (“alongside the bottom”), trite 
(third), mese (“middle”), lichanos (“forefinger”), parhypate (“alongside the 
top”), and hypate (“top”). The lyre was held more or less perpendicular to 
the body with a slight downward angle, so that the string nearest the body 
was thought of as the top string. This string was named, accordingly, hypate 
(“top”), but it produced the lowest note in sound. Nete, the bottom string, was 
acoustically the highest note. 

The seven note names were later expanded to encompass notes above and 
below, perhaps first on the basis of instruments with more than seven strings 
but eventually in an abstract way. Theorists worked out scalar systems in an 

9 The terms “enharmonic” and “chromatic” do not carry their modern musical senses. 

10 The musical documents of the Roman era suggest that the diatonic had become “as good 
as universal” (West [1998, 81]). On the marginalization of the enharmonic and chromatic, see 
West (1992b, 165-66). 

11 “Why is the consonance (oufx^wvia) of the octave the most beautiful? Is it because its ratios 
(koy oi) are in whole numbers ... ?” (Ps.-Aristode, Probl. 19.35 Hett). 
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effort to bring various scales into an all-encompassing framework. One frame¬ 
work became dominant, at least among the theorists. It consisted of two grand 
scales, the Greater and Lesser Perfect Systems, which share the same trunk and 
branch at a middle point, mese (originally the name of the middle string of the 
classical lyre). 12 Together the Greater and Lesser Perfect Systems form a unity, 
the Unmodulating System. The name may express the idea that a melody that 
moves from the shared trunk into one branch or the other could be thought 
of not as modulating but as simply using a particular path of a single system; 13 
or the idea is that this system is to be differentiated from modulating systems 
that consist of more than one perfect system (and more than one mese) and 
hence entail shifts of tonoi. lA 

In the Unmodulating System, the note names from the acoustic bottom 
begin with proslambanos , a note “taken additionally.” The note names that fol¬ 
low in acoustically ascending order are hypate hypatdn (“high top”), parhypate 
hypatdn (“alongside high top”), lichanos hypatdn (“high lichanos ”), and lichanos 
mesdn (“middle lichanos”). As the names suggest, the model of strings on a lyre 
still controls the naming, with the “high” notes corresponding to imaginary 
top strings (strings nearest the body of the performer), which are acoustically 
the low notes. 15 Moreover, the note names are not absolute pitches but define 
a series of intervallic relations. As West points out ,paramese, for example, is a 
note above which the intervals ascend S T T (in the diatonic genus) and below 
which they descend T T T S. 16 

In the Unmodulating System, two conjunct tetrachords stacked on the 
bottom reach up to a middle note, mese. From that point the system branches 
to form a conjunct tetrachord with mese in one branch and a disjunct tetra- 
chord above mese in the other branch. The Unmodulating System with its two 
branches is set forth in Figure 1. From the bottom up, the System branches 
to the left and right after mese to complete the Greater and Lesser Perfect 
Systems. As a result of the fact that the Greater Perfect System builds its tetra¬ 
chord above the split from paramese, while the Lesser Perfect System builds it 
from mese , the standing notes (in bold) of the two Systems differ above mese. 

12 On the development of systems, see West (1992b, 228-33 [cf. 222-23]). 

13 See West (1992b, 223). 

14 See Hagel (2009, 5-6 with n. 23). The use of the term “unmodulating” varied as applied to 
scale systems. Ptolemy, for instance, referred to the Greater Perfect System as unmodulating in 
contrast to the Lesser Perfect System {Harm. 2.5-6). See also West (1992b, 223nl2). 

15 Not only the note names but their feminine gender shows their relation to the lyre-based 
way of note naming. But as West (1992b, 222) points out, the masculine note name., proslamba¬ 
nos, was invented by someone who was thinking not of a string (^opSrj), even an imaginary one, 
but of a note (<(>067 yoc,). 

16 West (1992b, 222). S = semi-tone (a half-step in a modern tempered scale and roughly that 
in an ancient Greek scale); T = a tone (a whole step in a modern tempered scale and roughly 
that in an ancient Greek scale). 
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Figure 1 The JJnmodulating System 
(standing notes in large italic type) 

Nete hyperbolaion 
Paranete hyperbolaion 
Trite hyperbolaion 
Nete diezeugmenon 

Paranete diezeugmenon 
Trite diezeugmenon 
Paramese 


Mese 

Lichanos meson 
Parhypate meson 
Hypate mesdn 
Lichanos hypatdn 
Parhypate hypaton 
Hypate hypatdn 
Proslambanomenos 

Ancient theorists analyzed the tetrachordal scale into “standing” (eardjreq) 
notes, sometimes called “fixed” (aKivvjTOi) notes, and “movable” (xivougevoi) 
notes. The standing notes are the first and fourth degrees of the tetrachord 
(forming a perfect fourth), which modern scholars sometimes refer to as 
“outer” notes or “frame” notes. The “movable” notes are the “inner” second 
and third notes, which could be altered to change the genus of the scale 
(whether diatonic, enharmonic, or chromatic) and the “color” (jcpoa) within 
a particular genus. 

A series of two tetrachords that share a note is termed “conjunct.” The 
shared note stands in the middle of a scale formed by the tetrachords, doing 
double duty as the highest note of the lower tetrachord and the lowest note 
of the upper tetrachord. Two successive tetrachords forming a scale but not 
sharing a note are “disjunct.” Hence, the two branches of the Unmodulat¬ 
ing System are, respectively, scalar paths through disjunct tetrachords and 
conjunct tetrachords at the middle of the System. The terms diezeugmenon 
(disjunct) and synemmendn (conjunct) as note-name modifiers in the middle 
of the System (on the left and right branches, respectively, of Figure 1) express 
this distinction. 

The note names do not discriminate between genera. In using the nomen¬ 
clature, ancient theorists add qualifiers to the names of movable notes (the two 
inner notes of the tetrachord) to indicate whether the tetrachord is diatonic, 



Nete synemmendn 

Paranete synemmendn 
Trite synemmendn 
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enharmonic, or chromatic. Sometimes they substitute one of these terms for 
the name of a movable note. 17 

The Unmodulating System can be analogized to the modern solfeggio sys¬ 
tem, that is, a way of naming notes relative to each other (as part of an inter- 
vallic series), without reference to absolute pitch. The Unmodulating System 
could be pitched in various tonoi, a term often translated as “keys.” 18 Or, to put 
it a bit differently, the System’s terminology was applicable for note naming in 
whatever tonos a composition was pitched. As for the tonoi , although they did 
not express absolute pitches, they did represent roughly standard pitch rang¬ 
es. 19 Hence, one important consideration in choosing a tonos was the intended 
tessitura for the performance of a composition. The melody of P.Oxy. 1786, 
for example, is notated in the Hypolydian tonos , which suits a baritone range. 20 

Some specialists think that at least by the Roman era, the notation tonos of 
a melody signified little if anything about the structure of its governing scale 
(that the tonoi lacked “modal” significance). Hence, Winnington-Ingram, 
Solomon, and others have argued that although the tonos for the song of 
Seikilos (a tune from the second century C.E.) is Ionian (Iastian), the melody 
is based on the Phrygian octave species. 21 West agrees that the tonos does 
not provide a clue to the song’s mode, but he also doubts that describing the 
mode of the Seikilos epitaph as based on the Phrygian octave species is apt or 
particularly helpful. He prefers to speak of the piece as being in the “G mode,” 
meaning that if one translates the melody’s underlying scale into the white 
keys of the piano (as a convenient reference), its primary note is “G.” 22 This 
tells us not only the intervallic pattern (which one can call “Phrygian”) but 
also the orientation of the melody to that pattern. Hagel also casts doubt on 
analyzing the Seikilos melody and other compositions of the Roman period 
according to octave species. He, too, speaks descriptively of modes in terms 
of intervallic patterns and primary pitches. But he also points out that the G 
mode, so defined, is typical for the Iastian tonos as evidenced by the musical 
documents, 23 which suggests that tonoi did carry some kind of modal quality 
for ancient musicians. 


17 See West (1992b, 222). 

18 West refers to the tonoi as “keys,” a term that should not be confused with the modern 
meaning of “key,” although it is in some ways analogous. 

19 See the discussion in West (1992b, 273-76). 

20 Today, scholars determine the tonos of a notated piece of ancient Greek music by consult¬ 
ing the ancient Alypian notational tables, which set forth the note symbols in their order for 
each tonos. Alypius (fourth or fifth century C.E.) did not invent but only recorded the common 
notational symbols used by professional musicians. 

21 Winnington-Ingram (1968, 38); Solomon (1986,461). See also Landels (1999, 253). 

22 West (1992b, 186). 

23 Hagel (2009,249 and passim); see also his remarks on the Seikilos inscription (2009,286). 
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Melodic Hierarchy Among Tones 

An appendix chapter on pitch centers in ancient Greek music provides a 
thorough discussion of the role of orientation notes in Greek melodies and 
their relation to scalar patterns. The following summarizes the conclusions 
from that discussion: 

1. Ancient Greek melodies establish certain notes as orientation tones, which 
may be termed their pitch centers. A given melody may have one or more 
pitch centers. 

2. In the Hellenistic era as represented by the Delphic paeans, most but not 
all pitch centers are standing notes of the tonos. Moreover, no non-standing 
note ever serves as the sole pitch center of a melody of the Delphic paeans. This 
suggests that the standing notes emphasized in a melody are the governing 
orientation points. Pitch centers other than standing notes get their melodic 
meaning from the standing notes, presumably by insinuating a shift away from 
the primary tonal axis. 

3. In the Roman era, pitch centers are standing notes of the tonos in some 
pieces; in other pieces they are not. Even in the few cases where pitch centers 
are standing notes of the tonos , the tetrachordal structure associated with 
standing notes is not evident. Similarly, the effort to apply the concept of the 
octave species, understood as a set of disjunct tetrachords, to the Roman-era 
melodies does not yield uniformly satisfactory results. Using the numeral 
1 for the lowest note of a pitch-center nexus, we can describe the forms of 
pitch-center nexuses in the analyzable compositions as 1-4-5 (in the Berlin 
paean and P.Oxy. 1786), 1-3-5 (in Mesomedes’ hymn to the Sun), 1-4-8 (in 
the Seikilos inscription), 1-5 (in the invocation of the Muse), l-(3) (in the 
invocation ofCalliope and Apollo), and 1- (2) or perhaps (1)—4—(5)—(8) (in 
Mesomedes’ hymn to Nemesis). We may reasonably assume and certainly can¬ 
not rule out that some ancient Greek melodies were oriented to a single pitch 
center; two of the extant compositions (invocation of Calliope and Apollo 
and the hymn to Nemesis) may be interpreted as examples of this. 

4. In many but not all melodies, one pitch is emphasized at the beginning 
and at the end. It seems appropriate to term this note the primary pitch center, 
whether it is the sole pitch center or one of several pitch centers. 

5. At least in the Roman era, the Greek ear was accustomed to hearing a 
composition end on its sole pitch center or on the lowest note of its pitch- 
center nexus. 

6. Cadences (suggested through musical patterns, notation, or the syntax 
of the lyrics) may be restful or suspensive. A restful cadence concludes on a 
note that does not imply a continuation. A suspensive cadence expresses a 
temporary pause, implying more to come. Candidates for restful cadences 
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are the pitch centers of the melody, but not all pitch centers are restful. In 
Hellenistic-era melodies, at least as evidenced by the Delphic paeans, non¬ 
standing notes sometimes serve as pitch centers but are not restful. Where a 
melody has a single pitch center, that note is the natural choice for its final. 
Where a melody has more than one pitch center operating in the context 
where the cadence is found, the most restful note is the lowest of these pitch 
centers. Evidently, restfulness is a function of two factors - the quality of being 
a pitch center and a pitch center s height relative to the compass of the melody. 
Lower notes, provided they are pitch centers, carry a greater weight of repose 
than higher notes. Cadences that end on notes that are not pitch centers are 
suspensive. At the end of certain internal sections of the Delphic paeans we 
find standing notes from the upper register of the melody serving as finals. It 
is not clear whether a cadence that ends on a high pitch center is suspensive or 
restful. It is perhaps simply a matter of degree on a continuum. 

Musical Analysis ofP.Oxy. 1786 
The Hierarchy of Tones in P.Oxy. 1786 

P.Oxy. 1786 uses note symbols belonging to the Hypolydian tonos : R 0 C 0 Z 
I Z E (fg a bed ef' in the transcription, Figure 2). These notes run through 
the disjunct branch of the Unmodulating System. If we assume that the hymn 
is based on an octave species, the pattern of tones and semitones suggested by 
these notes is Hypolydian: T T T S T T S. 

Mountford offers a different interpretation. He regards the melodys bot¬ 
tom note as unimportant. In other words, the bottom note does not receive 
emphasis and need not be treated as hypate , the first note of the octave spe¬ 
cies. Hence, Mountford identifies the hymn s governing scale pattern as T T 
S T T S, which is Hypophrygian (with the highest note unused, at least in 
the extant remains of the melody). To support his interpretation, Mount¬ 
ford observes that mese , by which he means the fourth step of the octave 
species, predominates in P.Oxy. 1786 when the octave species is taken as 
Hypophrygian. 24 Winnington-Ingram also suggests that the octave species of 
the hymn is Hypophrygian. 25 

Frequency of occurrence (F) and durational value (D) 26 for each tone of the 
piece are as follows: 27 

24 Mountford (1929,176). 

25 Winnington-Ingram (1968,44-45). 

26 D = the combined values of rhythmic length, where a monoseme (short) counts as ‘1’ and 
divided monosemes count as ‘.5*. 

27 Note names in parenthesis correspond to the modern transcription used in this book. The 
transcription in Pohlmann and West (2001, 191) is also in the same modern “key.” 
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E (/') F3 / D2.5 
1(e) F13/D16 

I (d) F20 / D24 

1(c) F21/D19 

0(b) F14/D14 28 

C (a) F12/D13 

0 (g) F20 / D24.5 

R (f) F3 / D3.5 

This analysis shows that the notes receiving the greatest emphasis are O, Z, and 
I. 29 If we take our cue from Solomons approach to analyzing melodies and 
assume what he terms “thetic shift,” 30 we can say that these three notes are the 
standing tones hypate , mese , and paramese in the Hypophrygian octave species. 
As neat as this analysis appears, however, it is subject to doubt. The concept of 
thetic shift is not a firmly established element of ancient Greek music theory, 
based as it is on only one ancient author (Ptolemy) and on a debatable inter¬ 
pretation of that author. 31 

We can also describe the tune by saying that what has been preserved of the 
hymn uses an eight-note scale segment (parhypate meson to trite hyperbolaidn 
in the Hypolydian tonos) , which may have been longer, seeing as we do not 
know whether any pitches above or below the extreme ends of this scale seg¬ 
ment appeared in the missing part of the hymn. The melody treats the second 
(0), fifth (Z), and sixth (I) steps of this scale segment as pitch centers, giving 
nearly equal weight to each. Hence, like the Berlin paean (P.Ber. 6870 + 14097 
[1-12]), another Roman-era melody (2nd/3rd century), the Christian hymn 
is oriented to three notes in relations of 1-4-5. We can represent the tonal 
structure of the piece in scalar terms by putting the pitch centers in large bold 
type and indicating the intervallic relations beneath as follows: 

R <D C 0 Z I Z E 
T T T S T T S 
[ a 4th ] 

[ a 5th ] 


28 If the uncertain reading for the second syllable of narepa in line 4 is O, then these counts 
are F15 / D15. 

29 Of these notes, O and I (g and d) receive appreciably more durational emphasis than I. 
But Z has high durational value compared to the other notes in the melody; it has the same 
frequency value as O and I; and it is also prominent at points of structural importance for the 
melody (see below). 

30 Solomon (1984) suggests that Greeks in the Roman era operated with two ways of naming 
notes: according to tonos and according to octave species. Thetic note naming was according to 
octave species. Hence, compositions in which the standing notes of the melody’s notational tonos 
do not correspond to the standing notes of the octave species that governs the melody are to be 
interpreted according to the theory of “thetic shift.” 

31 See the appendix, “Pitch Centers and Tonal Structure in Ancient Greek Melodies.” 
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Of these notes, 0 is a restful note because it is a pitch center of the melody. 
The two other pitch centers, Z and I, may also be restful. But it appears from 
the scores that the higher the note, relative to the compass of the melody, the 
less restful it is. The two upper pitch centers belong to the upper half of the 
melodys compass. They probably have less weight of repose than O. 

The O-Z-l tonal axis entails a fourth from O to Z and a fifth from O to I. At 
two points in the melody all three notes appear in sequence - O Z I - thus 
reinforcing these particular notes and the intervals they express (as referenced 
from O) for the structure of the tonal space. Greek music theorists regarded 
intervals of a fourth and a fifth as consonant (along with the octave). It is not 
known what musical qualities these intervals carried for the ancient listener or 
how the listener heard them in comparison to the more frequent intervals of a 
second and a third or the less frequent intervals of a sixth, seventh, or octave. 
The most that can be inferred is that the use of fourths and fifths made out of 
notes that the melody emphasizes helps reinforce the tonal structure of our 
hymn. We see this at a number of points. After two syntactical breaks marked 
by musical rests, the melody resumes with O Z I, which marks out a fourth (O 
to Z) and the outline of a fifth (the whole pattern from O to I). 32 The tonal axis 
O-Z-l is also structurally important in the cadence that concludes the hymn, 
a cadence that appears in slightly different form just before cnyaTco in line 2. 
The top and bottom notes of this cadence are I and O. In each instance of the 
cadence, Z is also emphasized, appearing before and after I. This also applies to 
the anticipation of the final cadence in the pattern for rafoTcov ayaGcov in line 5. 

Figure 2 


P. Oxy. 1786 


() = uncertain reading; [ ] = supplement 



32 These O 1 I patterns are in line 2 for criyarco and in line 3 for the first two syllables of 

UpOUVTCOV. 
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The Unfolding of the Melody 

The first legible pattern of notes appears with ov t av rjd) in line 2 (Figure 3). 
Several features support the interpretation of these notes as a cadence. The 
pattern ends on O (g ), the melody's most restful note, and is followed by a 
diseme rest. As we have observed, the pattern is a variant of a cadence that also 
appears at the end of the melody. 


Figure 3 



ou_ tocv _ r) - go_ 


The cadence spans the concordant interval of a fifth from I ( d) down to O 
( g ) and forms a nearly scalar descending line. According to the author of 
the Ps.-Aristotelian Problems , descending notes are particularly satisfying, 
because a low note sounds “nobler” (yevvaioxepov) and “more euphonious” 
(gi)<J>covoT6pov) after a high note (Pseudo-Aristotle, Phys. probl. 19.33 Hett). 
In the cadence on ot> xav rjd), the pleasure of the descent is also the concordant 
interval and conclusion on reposeful O. 

The rest following this cadence forms the first half of an acephalous (“head¬ 
less”) anapest, which is completed in the text by cnyaxco and in the melody by 
a pattern that echoes in reverse the interval of a fifth by which the preceding 
cadence is structured. This pattern is made up of the three notes of the hymn’s 
tonal axis - O-Z-l {g-c-d) - set forth in ascending order, no doubt to reas¬ 
sert the melody's tonal orientation at the start of a new statement in the hymn 
(Figure 4). 
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Figure 4 



oi - yet - tco 


The notes for aiyarco are part of a longer musical phrase that takes the melody 
to the high note of its compass (Figure 5). 

Figure 5 



Despite the lacunae, the orientation to I is evident in this musical line. The 
interval at -(j>opa outlines the fifth formed by the two pitch centers I and Q. The 
stress on Z (e) in the middle of this phrase creates momentum since this note 
is not a pitch center and belongs to the upper range of the melody. 

After a portion of missing papyrus in the first half of line 3, in which only a 
few letters of words are preserved and no musical notation, we have music for 
the end of the “call to stillness” (Figure 6). 


Figure 6 



There is a degree of symmetry in this melodic structure. The first three notes of 
the edef' rise on 7rorap)v are echoed with a melismatic variation that length¬ 
ens the melodic pattern rhythmically. Figure 7 illustrates this lengthening by 
eliminating the second note of each of the last three melisms in order to make 
the symmetry stand out. 

Figure 7 


altered 



Both halves of this pattern are essentially rising, finishing in the upper part of 
the register, which creates an expectation of more to follow, just as the words 
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do (the call to silence being introductory). A very different effect would have 
been achieved had the phrase been brought to an end on O (g), as the altered 
version shown in Figure 8 illustrates. 

Figure 8 


altered 



This altered ending is reposeful and makes the line sound static. The pleasing 
echo (through variation) of the rising line is also lost. 

A notable feature of the rhythm in this melodic phrase is the subdivision of 
time at poGicov (“rushing”). Other examples of subdivided melisms are found 
elsewhere in the hymn. Flere one might suspect a bit of tone painting, since 
the energy injected by the rhythmic subdivision seems to suit the motion 
of “rushing” rivers. 33 But the musical figure for poGicov is probably not to be 
interpreted as mimetic since similar rhythmic figures in the hymn are not ap¬ 
plied to energetic images in the text (for j^ayiov in line 4, apjv in lines 4 and 
5, and [Gew] in line 5). 

Following the diseme rest, the melody changes character by using larger in¬ 
tervals for the words upouvrcov S’vjpw (“as we sing”). These figures reempha¬ 
size the basic tonality of the melody through an initial restatement of the pitch 
centers in the sequence O Z I O ( gedg) and a repetition of O (g) throughout 
the line as other notes of the tonal palette are brought in (Figure 9). 


Figure 9 



As noted above, there is also a distinct echo here of the earlier melodic figure 
for oiyarco (see Figure 10). 


33 Suggestions of tone painting are found in the Delphic paeans. See West (1992b, 201,291, 
292, and 294). 
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Figure 10 


line 2 line 3 



With v\LVovvr(f)v k.t. we also have some kind of successive variation. Differ¬ 
ent analyses are possible, and the figures may have been heard in different ways. 
If we hear the diseme rest as a pause and analyze the notes as a series of three- 
note patterns that starts with the long note on the first syllable of upouvrcov, 
then a dactylic effect emerges that crosses the meter. This is represented by the 
A brackets in Figure 11. But if we assume that the rhythm of the underlying 
meter strictly governs the Greek way of hearing these figures, then the long 
note on the first syllable of upouvxcov expresses the rhythm of an acephalous 
anapaest and serves as a kind of pick-up to anapaestic patterns on -vouvtcov, 
S’y]pov, and Ttaripa. This interpretation is represented in Figure 11 by the B 
brackets. The diseme rest of the acephalous anapaest creates the ambiguity. 
Hearing it as a silent moment filling the first half of an anapaestic figure leads 
to one sense of the rhythm; hearing it as an extra-metrical pause before a “dac¬ 
tylic” figure leads to another sense. Of course, one need not choose between 
these ways of interpreting the structure from a listening standpoint. In music, 
multiple organizational possibilities can be available to the ear. It should 
be emphasized, however, that the composer himself intended not an extra- 
metrical pause but the anapaestic way of hearing the pattern, as the overall 
anapaestic scheme of the hymn text testifies. 

Figure 11 


[ A ] 

[ A ] 

[ A ] 

[ B ] [ B 1 [ B ] 



\JM - vouv - tcov 5’r| - pcdv Tra-TS-pcx 


The note O (g ), the bottom note of the tonal axis, is emphasized throughout 
the melodic line extending from upvouvrcov to 7rvgupx. It occurs six times in all 
and gives the line tonal stability until the very end when the melodic phrase 
soars to Z ( e ) at the close of the Trinitarian praise formula and finishes on this 
note before another rest. This Z, a high note that is not a pitch center, is not 
tonally restful. It creates a strong expectation of continuation. 
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After the rest, the compass of the entire preceding melodic line (0 - Z,g-e) 
is restated by the opening two notes for the next melodic phrase (Figure 12). 
These notes form the plunging sixth on izaaai mentioned above. The repeated 
O ( g ) is the anchor of the tonal axis. From O the melody works its way up a 
fifth to I (d) by thirds, skipping Z (c), the inner member of the tonal axis (unless 
the missing note was Z). 


Figure 12 



The melody continues on uninterrupted to Z on the first syllable of apjv. That 
word suggests a possible conclusion but is in fact the beginning of a doxology. 
Moreover, Z is not a stable note. Hence, the melody implies more to follow 
after app> and moves into a descending pattern that stresses Z (c) of the tonal 
axis (Figure 13). 


Figure 13 



d - pr|v_ a - prjv_ Kpa-Tos ai - vos [a - ei-] 


After some indecipherable and missing notation for the conjectured ae\ Kod, 
the melody begins to climb again (Figure 14). 


Figure 14 



[kcu 5o - £a & - op_](5co - tti - pi po-vco) 



irav — tcov _ a — ya - 0cov_ a - pr|v-d - prjv_ . 


The doxology is built melodically so that the note for the last syllable of govcp 
implies continuation, just as the sense of the words does (the formula with 
ScoTVjp being incomplete without a noun in the genitive such as sacov or, as we 
have here, ayaQtiv). The melodic structure for Scorfjpi [xovcp is then echoed on 
7 ravTcov ay a 0wv with a variation, which closes on O (g), thus bringing the pat¬ 
tern to a point of rest. The tonal structure of both patterns echoes the cadence 
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in line 1 before cnyaxw. The near repetition of this same cadence for the final 
double amen brings the hymn to a close. Thus, the hymn comes to an end with 
three variations of the cadence first introduced in line 2 (Figure 15). 


Figure 15 



Variation 1 in line 5 is not as similar as the others to the cadence of line 2, 
but it prepares for the final double cadence by insinuating the notes 1 I 0 
C (c d b a) in a rising and falling movement that resembles the cadence of 
line 2 in certain respects. An important difference is that it does not end on 
the final <t> (g) but concludes instead on the forward-implying C (a). Varia¬ 
tions 2 and 3 (like the cadence in line 2) end with melisms that fall from C 
to O (a tog), creating a restful close. On first hearing the melody, the listener 
might expect the hymn to end with 7tavrcov ayaGwv, which is a suitable close 
in both sense and tonal form. But the ensuing near repetition of the cadence 
reinforces the sense of finality, and the double amen makes the sense of an 
ending textually explicit. 

Structure and Character of the Melody 

A number of ancient writers comment briefly on melodic patterns. Aristides 
Quintilianus distinguishes different kinds of consecutive (stepwise) move¬ 
ment, which he and other theorists term agoge (etywyrj). This concept, accord¬ 
ing to the straightforward definition of Cleonides, refers to “the course of the 
melody through consecutive notes” (Cleonides, Eis. harm. 29.2-3 Solomon; 
cf. Aristoxenus, Harm, stoich. 1.29.31 -33). Agoge takes different forms, which 
Aristides describes as direct movement (dycojrj svOeicc), returning movement 
(aywyrj avcocapnTOvcnx), and circular movement (aycoyy) nepKpeprjt;) (Peri mous. 
1.12.8-13 Winnington-Ingram). In modern terminology, direct consecutive 
movement is “ascending;” returning consecutive movement is “descending.” 

The metaphor of circular movement implies that the melodic pattern comes 
full circle, starting and ending in the same place, but aycoyr) 7 repic(>ep r\q ap¬ 
plies to a movement that entails a type of modulation. According to Aris¬ 
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tides, circular movement proceeds via a modulation of scale form ((7tK7Ty][xa): 
movement through the disjunct tetrachord and back through the conjunct 
tetrachord (and perhaps vice versa) (Peri mous. 1.12.12-13). 34 

We are apt to think of direct agoge as ascending, returning as descending, 
and their combination (including “circular” movement) as forming a melodic 
arc, because in modern notation, where ascending notes on the staff rise and 
descending notes fall, the suggested picture is an arc. But Greeks did not 
use the metaphors of “high” and “low” to describe note range. Instead they 
spoke of “sharp” (oi;u<;) and “heavy” ((kpu<;). Nor did their notational system 
depict tones in spatial relations. Hence, they did not picture melodic arcs but 
conceived of notes moving through time according to scalar patterns. For 
convenience, one can use the modern metaphor of an arc to describe melodic 
contours in Greek music (including formations of agoge), so long as one bears 
in mind that this metaphor does not suggest the way Greeks imagined me¬ 
lodic movement. 

Melodic movement that proceeds not by steps (consecutively) but by 
larger intervals (disjunct motion) is called ploke (TrXoKyj), a word that means 
“weaving” (Cleonides, Eis. harm. 29.3-4; Aristides Quintilianus, Peri mous. 
1.12.14-17). The term petteia (nerrela) is also used to describe compositional 
technique. Aristides uses this word for a composer s choice of notes, perhaps 
in the sense of “disposition” of notes, that is, the selection and arrangement 
of notes to form a melody (Peri mous. 1.12.18-21). Cleonides, however, 
uses the term to mean consecutive repetition of the same note (Eis. harm. 
29.4-5). When the same note is repeated after a higher note, this is called 
eklemmatismos (k:lv]|X[taTi<j[x6<;) in vocal melody and ekkrousmos (eKKp ov<x\x6q) 
in instrumental melody. 35 

Definitions of agoge, petteia (in Cleonides’ usage), eklemmatismos/ ekkrous¬ 
mos , and other melodic figures and devices are descriptive, but without ex¬ 
amples in actual melodies and explanatory comment about their significance 
and use (which the ancient theorists do not offer), their interpretive value for 
musical analysis is unclear. Some aspects of this terminology, however, may 
be revealing about Greek music in general. West points out that if descend¬ 
ing agoge is a returning movement (aycoyr] avaKa[X7TT0U(ra), this suggests that 
Greeks thought of melodies as moving in the 6%u$ direction (what we call “ris¬ 
ing”) before moving in the (2ap vc, direction (what we call “falling”). 36 Of the 
melody openings preserved by the fragments - openings of both compositions 

34 Aristides finishes his definition with the words y\ ha vm>$, which seem to suggest “vice 
versa” or “conversely,” however that is to be taken. 

35 See Anonymous Bellermanni 2-10 and 84-93 for this figure and other examples of melodic 

figures. 

36 West (1992b, 192). 
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and sections of compositions - more begin with a rise than with a descent. 37 
The evidence is as follows: 38 

P.Ber. 6870, lines 16-19: repeated note followed by downward opening interval 
paean of Athenaeus 

section 3 (end of line 16): upward opening octave leap 
section 4 (beginning of line 25): repeated note followed by upward movement 
paean of Limenius 

section 2 (line 8): downward opening interval 
section 3 (line 13): downward opening interval 
section 4 (line 15): upward opening interval 
section 6 (near end of line 21): probably a rising opening interval 
section 7 (middle of line 23): rising opening interval 
section 8 (near beginning of line 26): rising opening interval 
Seikilos inscription: rising opening interval 
[Mesomedes], invocation of the Muse: rising opening interval 

Mesomedes 

invocation of Calliope and Apollo: opening rise through three consecutive notes 
hymn to the Sun: rising opening interval after repeated opening notes 
hymn to Nemesis: falling opening interval; also falling opening interval in companion 
piece (or coda) at ms. line 16 

P.Oslo 1413a lines 15-19, g-m: a pair of downward opening intervals 
P.Ber. 6870+14907 1-12 (Berlin paean): opening rise 
P.Ber. 6870 13-15 (instrumental piece): opening descent 
P.Ber. 6870 20-22 (instrumental piece): opening rise 

Of these nineteen openings, twelve are ascents, seven descents, a ratio of 2 to 1. 
This shows that an opening descent was by no means unusual or odd. At most 
one can say that there seems to have been a certain preference for starting a 
melody with an ascent, although this tendency is not strong enough to suggest 
a compositional convention. 

As it happens, there is little sustained agoge in P.Oxy. 1786. We find places 
where two consecutive notes ascend or descend, but in only three instances do 
longer forms of direct or returning agoge appear: in two places three descend¬ 
ing notes and in one place four notes ascending. There is no circular move¬ 
ment (with modulation of system). No instances of eklemmatismos occur, but 
in two places there are intercalations with a higher note (a step up). In one or 
perhaps two places there are also intercalations with both a higher and a lower 
note between instances of the same note. The melody of the hymn is marked 

37 West (1992b, 192-94). 

38 1 have not included the instrumental exercises preserved in Anonymous Bellermanni 97- 
104 and 106. They all begin by rising but are patterns, not melodies. I have not included the 
starts that mark shifts of voice in the sung dialogue of P.Mich. 2958 lines 1-18 since these are 
probably not to be thought of as the beginnings of new melodies. I have also not included P.Oxy. 
3705, four bits of different notation for a line from Menander, which are probably not music. 
See Pohlmann and West (2001, 184-85). 
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by ploke. Instances of petteia (in the sense of consecutive note repetition) also 
appear: two notes in a row (13x), three notes in a row (1 x), four notes in a row 
(lx), five notes in a row (lx). 39 

In the cases of two notes in a row, the patterns are often the effect of melis- 
ma, the second note of a melism anticipating the note for the next syllable (or 
the first note of a melism for the next syllable). We might term these “linking” 
melisms. At points the melody uses linking melisms to climb or descend in a 
scale-wise fashion. The effect is to produce a rhythm that moves in shorts but 
a scale structure marked out by the first half of each long. Hence, the scale is 
perceptually slowed down even though the energy and flow of the rhythm are 
kept up. A notable example is observed above (see the discussion connected 
with Figures 6 and 7). Instances of linking melisms can also be found in the 
musical patterns for cnyaTW, for tincjjwvouvTcov ayrjv dpfjv Kparot; ahoq, and for 
So|a 0£W ScoTvjpi povw irdvTwv dyaOwv dpfp dpvjv. Perhaps the linking melisms 
give a feeling of greater stability at points in a melody that is almost always 
moving through short notes. 

In some types of music, melisma slows down the articulation of the text in 
relation to the time. This is a familiar effect in Gregorian chant, where a single 
syllable may be sung to many notes. But in ancient Greek music, where long 
syllables generally have the duration of a diseme and short syllables the dura¬ 
tion of a monoseme, the temporal relation of syllable to time is generally a 
constant, whether a syllable is treated melismatically or not. As a consequence 
of this basic metrical relation of syllables to notes, the use of melism does not 
slow down the words in relation to time but does inject energy. For example, 
the words 7 tOTapwv po0(wv are the same in relation to the time whether treated 
melismatically or not, as Figure 16 shows by setting the original next to an al¬ 
tered form (repeating Figures 6 and 7 and adding the words). But the original 
has more rhythmic energy. 


Figure 16 



TTO— TCX — jJCOV pO — 01 — GOV TTCX — OCXl 


39 If we had the full score and all the missing notes of the extant portions, these numbers 
would be different but the proportions would likely not change significantly. 
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We have observed that the tonal axis - Q-Z-l (g-c-d) - is asserted twice after 
rests to begin new melodic phrases (and new sense units) within the song (see 
Figure 10 above). The notes of this axis are also important to the cadences for 
ov xav y|co (in line 2) and at the end. One suspects that the lost opening of the 
hymn also began with an emphasis on these three notes, perhaps even a variant 
of the rising pattern used for cnyaxco and upouvxcov. 

Looking at composite intervals, 40 we see that the melody more than once 
rises from 0 to the upper two notes of its compass: from Q (g ) for the first syl¬ 
lable of cnyaxco to the Z E Z (ef' e) figure for aorpa in line 2; from O on the 
first syllable of ^uiov to Z for the last syllable of ^ayiov, which is repeated, after 
a melism, for the last syllable of 7rvet)|xa in line 4; and from the repeated O on 
7racrai to Z Z E for app/ in line 4 . (There may be a similar ascent from 0 to 
the E on the last syllable of 7roTapov in line 3, but the notes are missing before 
TOTapov.) Hence, the melody moves periodically up from its tonal anchor to 
peaks that lie outside and above its tonal axis. These rising lines propel the 
hymn forward before the melody arrives at the tonally stable patterns of line 5. 

Degree ofMelisma 

P.Oxy. 1786 uses a good deal of melisma. It is instructive to compare the per¬ 
centage of melisma in our hymn with that in other vocal compositions from 
the Roman era: 41 

P.Oslo 1413 a lines 1-15; b-f 42 

(l st /2 nd cent.) 19% 

P.Oslo 1413 alines 15-19; g-m 

frg. a (l st /2 nd cent.) 14% 

P.Yale CtYBR inv. 4510 (early 2 nd cent.) 43 


40 Composite intervals are intervals not bounded by consecutive notes (i.e., intervals formed 
of a span of three or more notes). For purposes of melodic analysis, it seems best to use the 
concept of composite intervals for a span of notes forming an interval marked offby some other 
feature, such as rests, changes of direction in the melody, etc. The term “composite interval” is 
found in Cleonides, Eis. harm 10.3-10. Cleonides uses the term abstractly and not as a concept 
of melodic analysis. 

41 The following figures are the percentages of syllables in the score that are treated melismati- 
cally. The pieces examined include all the vocal fragments for the Roman period except those 
that contain just a few notes. The quantifications are based on the scores in Pohlmann and West 
(2001), insofar as those scores show (or permit a deduction about) whether a syllable is treated 
melismatically or not. Notes/syllables that are uncertain in this respect are for the most part left 
out of the counts, but I have taken into consideration the editors’ occasional informed guesses. 
Others might arrive at slightly different counts, but this will not affect the overall impressions 
about the use of melisma in the documents. 

42 1 have combined the two sets of notation for this song. The damage to the manuscript 
makes it difficult at points to deduce syllabic and melismatic treatments of syllables. 

43 The original editor (Johnson [2000]) interprets the fragment as containing two songs: 
col. 1.1-10 + col. 2.1-5 as the first song and col. 2.6-10 as the second song. A coronis marks 


col. 1.1-10 + 2.1-5 23% 

col. 2.6-10 2% 

Seikilos epitaph (2 nd cent.) 21 % 

invoc. of the Muse (2 nd cent.) 15 % 

invoc. of Calliope and Apollo (2 nd cent.) 8 % 
hynm to the Sun (2 nd cent.) 15 % 

hymn(s) to Nemesis (2 nd cent.) 2 % 

P.Oxy. 2436 col. 2 (2 nd cent.) 13 % 

P.Mich. 2958 lines 1-18 (2 nd cent.) 32 % 

P.Mich. 2958 lines 19-26 (2 nd cent.) 32 % 

P.Oxy. 3704 frg. 1 - (2 nd cent.) 3 % 

P.Oxy. 3704 frg. 1 1 (2 nd cent.) 16 % 

P.Oxy. 4461 (2 nd cent.) 

col. 1.6 + col. 2.1-3 5 % 

col. 2.4-7 no melisma 

P.Oxy. 4462 frg. 1 (2 nd cent.) 22% 

P.Oxy. 4463 (2 nd cent. 35 % 

P.Louvre E 10534 (2 nd cent.) 44 20 % 

P.Oxy. 4464 (2 nd /3 rd cent.) 15 % 

P.Oxy. 4465 (2 nd /3 rd cent.) 29 % 

P.Ber. 6870+ 14097(1-12) 

(2 nd /3 rd cent.) 47% 

P.Oxy. 3161 recto frg. 1 (3 rd cent.) 13% 

P.Oxy. 3161 recto frg. 2.1-10 (3 rd cent.) 41 % 

P.Oxy. 3161 recto frg. 3 (3 rd cent.) 13 % 

P.Oxy. 3161 recto frg. 4 (3 rd cent.) 16 % 

P.Oxy. 3161 verso frg. 3 (3 rd cent.) 17% 

P.Oxy. 3162 (3 rd cent.) 4% 

P.Oxy. 4466 (3 rd cent.) 29 % 

P.Oxy. 4467 (3 rd cent.) 16% 

P.Oxy. 1786 (3 rd /4 ch cent.) 41 % 

P.Ms.Schoyen 2260 (3 rd /-4 th cent.) 44 % 

P.Oxy. 4710 (3 rd /4 th cent.) 45 no melisma 


These statistics exhibit great variety in the use of melisma in the second 
through late-third/early-fourth centuries. Three scores dated to the second 
century show more than 30%. Three scores dated to the third century or 
late-third/early-fourth centuries show more than 40%. These figures suggest 
an increasing tendency toward the use of melisma with the passage of time 46 


the beginning of the second song. The two songs may be part of the same larger composition 
(Pohlmann and West [2001,136]). 

44 Belis (2004) (published subsequent to Pohlmann and West [2001]). 

45 Yuan (2005) (published subsequent to Pohlmann and West [2001]). 

46 The Berlin paean (2nd/3rd century and perhaps earlier) has the highest percentage of all 
(47 %). It is difficult to know just how to regard this fact. The piece s very slow tempo in a spon¬ 
daic meter gives its melisms a different quality than melisma has in other melodies. 
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Compared with the Hellenistic and Classical eras, the Roman period as a 
whole shows much greater use of melisma. 

It is unclear what calls forth the use of a melismatic style - or the degree of 
melismatic treatment. The style seems not to be connected with a particular 
genre. Of compositions in the 30%+ percent range, two appear to be tragic 
dialogue (P.Mich. 2958 lines 1-18 and maybe P.Oxy. 4463); another is dra¬ 
matic verse of some kind (P.Oxy. 3161 recto frg. 2.1-10); one is a paean (P.Ber. 
6870 + 14097 [1-12]); and one is a hymn (P.Oxy. 1786). Nor is there an 
evident pattern in the kinds of words (poetically or grammatically considered) 
that are treated with melisma. 47 

Repetition and Variation 

In 1929 Mountford remarked of the ancient Greek scores that “nothing ap¬ 
pears so unsatisfactory as the lack of purely musical structure and form,” 48 at 
least from a modern Western point of view. “In the music of Western Europe,” 
Mountford observed, “we are accustomed to a musical clarity and orderli¬ 
ness; themes and phrases stated and balanced one with another, repeated, 
and variously embellished.” 49 By contrast, “in Greek music, so far as we can 
judge, there are no themes and phrases, and no sequences of melody dictated 
by musical grammar and logic,” the closest thing to modern musical structure 
being “the repetition here and there of a cadence.” 50 If musical order is a way 
of organizing similarity and difference, then Mountford did not find an order 
he recognized in ancient Greek music. But the approach of our ancient scores 
to the interaction of similarity and difference is not hidden. It shines through 
in the predominant forms of Greek melodic construction: in rhythms that 
express similarity and note choices that add variety. This is quite unlike balanc¬ 
ing similarity and difference by treatment of a motif or a theme, understood as 
a pattern of pitches and rhythm that is stated and developed through variation 
and embellishment. 

More recently, in the most comprehensive analysis to date of the nature and 
form of Greek melodies in the scores, West observes that “Greek melody in 
general has a sinuous, writhing character.” 51 West goes on to note that “there is 
little repetition of phrases; the composers seem to be always finding new paths 
through their scales.” He suspects, however, that “if we had more extended 

47 Ursprung (1923,112-13) speculated that the melismatic style was an “Oriental” influence 
on Greek music, seen already in the Song of Seikilos and the Berlin paean. But we have no period 
scores of “Oriental” music (Jewish music? Syrian?). Nor do ancient writers happen to mention 
melismatic floridity as a special feature of the music of eastern Mediterranean peoples. 

48 Mountford (1929,166). 

49 Mountford (1929,166). 

50 Mountford (1929,166). 

51 West (1992b, 194). 


fragments from the Classical period we should see less of this variety and more 
that looked formulaic.” 52 West s generalizations are accurate and important. 
Just as important is to see that similarity occurs not only through rare repeti¬ 
tion but also through variation, that is, through musical formulations that 
resemble earlier material. The scores exhibit very little exact repetition (except 
at a purely rhythmic level) but a good deal of variation. 

The following is a list of repetition and variation of musical patterns in the 
hymn, some of which have been mentioned above: 

1. Six notes in line 2 for tclv rjco are repeated exactly in line 5 for -tcov ctyccO cov. This repeti¬ 
tion is part of two back-to-back variations, at the end of the hymn, of the cadential phrase 
for ov r ccv yjw. 

2. The musical pattern for ov/cito) (line 2), including the rest, is echoed in a close varia¬ 
tion in the pattern for up/ouvrcov (line 3). This echo is also part of a series of sequential 
variations for ujxvouvtwv S’v^cov TtccTspu that can be heard as dactylic rhythmic patterns 
crossing the underlying meter (crossing the “bar line” so to speak) or as anapaestic rhythms 
(see the description above in connection with Figure 11). 

3. In line 3, there is a threefold sequence of two-note falls on -cov Ttdaca. A sequence of 
two-note falls also occurs at app Kpdrog cuvoq, the last of them after a bit of note repetition 
on Kparoq. 

The melody of P.Oxy. 1786, perhaps more than any other in the extant scores, 
gives the impression of being composed to a large extent of loosely-paired pat¬ 
terns, where the second pattern varies the first in obvious or more subtle ways. 
To speak of antecedent and consequent phrases would suggest a greater degree 
of precision in definition and correlation of units than is present. Neverthe¬ 
less, one can find short adjacent note groups that have more to do with each 
other than with what precedes or follows them. 

Sequential melodic repetitions and variations, if not immediately appar¬ 
ent to every listener, would have become recognizable (memorable) through 
rehearings. We can assume that repetitions of patterns, especially at cadences 
or points of modulation, would also have been noticeable, particularly after 
rehearings. It is difficult to know whether patterns that are the same or similar 
but not adjacent or otherwise near to each other would have made a strong 
impression. Certain traditions of musical analysis in the twentieth century 
have taken the view that some musical structures discovered by minute exami¬ 
nation of scores are operative for listeners at an unconscious level. 53 WTiether 
or not “unconscious” is a useful or accurate term here, there is the common 
experience, after multiple hearings of a given piece of music, that our under¬ 
standing and enjoyment of it are enriched not only by distinct recognition of 
inner connections but also by a vague sense of many inner associations that we 

52 West (1992b, 194). 

53 Cook mentions Keller as a prime exponent of this view but also suspects that Heinrich 
Schenker thought in similar terms. See Cook (1987, 221). 
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cannot pinpoint (without analyzing the score) yet experience as contributing 
to our pleasure in the music. 

To understand how repetition and variation function in ancient Greek 
music, it is helpful to make a comparison with Gregorian chant. Although 
some chants make important structural use of repetition (strophic forms, for 
example), most do not. In Crocker s words, “avoidance of obvious, unvaried 
repetition ... is the most basic, most characteristic feature” and “generates the 
sense of mystery heard in Gregorian chant.” 54 Those who regularly sing or 
hear Gregorian chant become aware of formulas (or “idioms”) common to 
more than one chant. 55 But repetition of a melism within a chant is difficult 
to detect merely by hearing; even the repetition of a whole section, as in the 
Gradual, can be difficult for the ear to detect, Crocker observes. 56 Crocker 
interprets the significance of the non-repetitive character of Gregorian chant 
by describing it as “lyric fantasy.” 57 From the standpoint of subjective musical 
experience (and meditative purpose), the important thing is the detail of the 
moment, not an overall design. Thus, chant is not “narrative” or “dramatic” 
in form. 58 

Neither Gregorian chant nor ancient Greek music lends itself to those 
forms of musical analysis that find musical meaning primarily in the relation 
of parts to a whole, whether by analyzing for “thematic” content or by defining 
the relation of the music s basic Ursatz to its hierarchical structure. 59 An essay 
on repetition by Chavez illustrates the difficulty of using the “part-whole” 
model as a way of analyzing and judging ancient Greek music. 60 According to 
Chavez, the “intrinsic value of each part and the degree of cohesion existing 
between all the parts are the ultimate measure of the actual merit or artistic 
value” of a piece of music. 61 One technique of cohesion is repetition (includ- 

54 Crocker (2000, 47). Crocker means avoidance of melodic repetition, not rhythmic. In 

Gregorian melodies, constant melodic variety is expressed through almost unchanging rhythm, 
suggesting that rhythmic sameness provides ballast for melodic changefulness. Apel also stresses 
that Gregorian chant is “highly variable and unpredictable, exhibiting a tendency toward con¬ 
stant change of design,” the opposite principle, repetition, occurring only occasionally (Apel 
[1958,258]). V 

55 Crocker (2000, 54). 

56 Crocker (2000, 60). 

57 Crocker (2000, 62). 

58 There are a few famous exceptions, chants that display dramatic ascents or descents, but, 
contra a previous generation of scholarship, most chants do not display broad melodic arcs as a 
structural feature. See Crocker (2000, 61-62). 

59 On these approaches to musical analysis, see Kerman (1985,75-85). 

60 Chavez has a traditional canon of Western music primarily in view, even though he writes 
as if he were setting forth criteria of musical value applicable to all music (which may be his 
opinion). 

61 Chavez (1961, 55). This same point is stressed by Cone. Enjoyment of music increases as 
one is able, through rehearing, to enjoy simultaneously the immediate moment and its relation 
to the whole (Cone [1968,96-97]). 


ing variation). “Somehow, music that is rich in repetition,” Chavez empha¬ 
sizes, “is also rich in success.” 62 He has in mind Beethovens Ninth Symphony, 
which exemplifies how repetition through composition in pairs “provides 
great comfort.” 63 For Chavez, repetition is primarily rhythmic; hence rhyth¬ 
mic similarity with melodic variation is the kind of repetition that provides 
coherence and satisfaction. This type of variation makes for “symmetry,” “good 
balance and proportion,” which are “essential ingredients to integrated form,” 
making for a symmetry that we “instinctively enjoy.” 64 Ancient Greek music 
also exhibits rhythmic unity and melodic variety but lacks high concentrations 
of the kind of melodic repetition that Chavez prizes: a distinctive rhythmic 
pattern that stands out from its surroundings and is repeated in multiple ways 
with the same or similar melodic content, so that it makes an unmistakable 
impression on the listener. This difference is significant because, in Chavezs 
analytic scheme, repetition is “the only way to solve the contradiction” be¬ 
tween similarity and contrast as opposing forces in music. 65 Musical unity 
is the final achievement of a musical drama of these opposing forces. Cook 
likewise proposes that two of the most useful questions in musical analysis are 
“What is the most striking feature of the piece ?” and “Does it create a sense of 
moving towards somegoal?” 6G 

In the ancient Greek musical scores, however, musical unity has a differ¬ 
ent meaning. Unity is less something to be achieved than something present 
and taken for granted from the beginning - the unity supplied by rhythmic 
regularity. That is, rhythmical regularity (as repetition with modest variation) 
is the background of familiarity against which melodic variety is imposed as 
foreground. In this respect ancient Greek music is more like Gregorian chant. 
The immediate musical moment is primary, not connections between parts 
separated by intervening material. And, as in the case of Gregorian chant, this 
seems to hold even on rehearings - at least to the extent that performances 
based on reconstructions of this music give us a sense of how the music was 
heard. 

Despite this similarity with chant, however, there are some important 
differences. If the detail of the moment is the distinguishing mark of Gre¬ 
gorian chant, Greek music exhibits echoes of momentary detail, sometimes 
a successive repetition or variation, more often a later echo. Not only that, 
contrast between similarity and difference does seem to be an important 
compositional principle. If Greek composers “seem to be always finding 


62 Chavez (1961,66). 

63 Chavez (1961,66). 

64 Chavez (1961,77). 

65 Chavez (1961, 83). 

66 Cook (1987, 242 [emphasis added]). See also Cone (1968, 13), who speaks in this way of 
musical performance: it must be a dramatic event. 
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new paths through their scales” (West), this tendency to avoid sequential 
melodic similarity is by no means absolute. Some pieces make important use 
of sequential variation (notably P.Oxy. 1786). Other pieces have a substan¬ 
tial concentration of separated repetition and variation, with the result that 
certain pattern-types become memorable for the listener, evoking a distinct 
sense of the recurring, the familiar (particularly in the paean of Limenius, 
Mesomedes’ hymn to the Sun, and P.Ber. 6870 [13-15]). Notable is the use 
of repetition and variation in cadences to create endings that involve a return 
to the familiar (the paean of Limenius, Mesomedes’ hymn to the Sun, P.Ber. 
6870 [13-15], and P.Oxy. 1786). Of these, P.Ber. 6870 (13-15) seems to 
exhibit the most symmetrical form. This instrumental song, perhaps meant 
for a dance, may have been composed of opening and closing periods made 
up of antecedent and consequent phrases, with a middle period of contrast¬ 
ing character. The fragmentary condition of the piece precludes any final 
judgment. Nevertheless, we are reminded by the singularity of this piece, in 
comparison to the other extant scores, that our generalizations about ancient 
Greek melodies must be made cautiously, given the relatively small number 
of surviving examples. 

Melody and Verbal Accent 

Specialists in ancient Greek music have long recognized that in some of the 
extant scores the melody reflects the influence of the verbal accents in various 
ways. 67 The ‘rules” of accent/ melody relations are abstractions from tenden¬ 
cies observed in the musical documents. These rules, understood as conven¬ 
tions of composition , can be summarized as follows. 68 

1. The accent-bearing syllable of a multisyllabic word (two syllables or more) carries a note 
as high or higher than notes for other syllables in that word. In cases of melisma, the highest 
note of the melism is what counts for adherence to the rule. 

2. The melody often falls after an acute accent; in polysyllabic words (three syllables or 
more), the melody often rises to and then falls from the acute. 

3. The circumflex accent is usually set to a falling figure. 

4. After a grave accent, except in cases of a grammatical pause, the melody does not fall 
again until after the next accent. Successive grave-accented syllables tend to be set to the 
same note. 


67 A correlation of melody and word-accent was first noticed by Crusius (1893, 173) in the 
Seikilos inscription. 

68 The following formulation of the rules is a summary based on the observations of Winning- 
ton-Ingram (1955, 64-73). See also West (1992b, 199). The Delphic paeans from the second 
century B.C.E. display the most consistent and complex adherence to such conventions and are 
the primary basis on which Winnington-Ingram worked out the rules. A sophisticated study of 
these paeans as evidence for the melodic contour of speech in relation to accent can be found in 
Devine and Stephens (1994, 171-94). 


Almost every ancient Greek musical document shows a degree of melody/ 
accent association as defined by these conventions. It should be evident, how¬ 
ever, that some degree of correlation must occur by chance in compositions 
uninfluenced by the conventions. In the case of P.Oxy. 1786, opinion over 
the years has been divided as to whether the evidence of correlation with one 
or more of the conventions suggests design or mere chance. Winnington- 
Ingram counts 13 of 20 instances of pitch-height accord (rule 1) and sees some 
tendency for the circumflex accent to be set to a falling melodic pattern. In 
view of this evidence, he remarks that “it is hard to deny all influence of the 
accent, which is, however, sacrificed fairly freely to the melodic formula.” 69 
Mountford takes the same view, as do Abert and, apparently, Dihle, as well 
as, somewhat noncommittally, Wagner. 70 But Pohlmann and Reinach find no 
evidence that the composer paid attention to the pitch-height convention 71 

Determining whether correlation in a particular song is by design should 
not rest on impressions of whether breaches of the conventions are “many” or 
“few,” since these terms are relative. Only percentages are meaningful. More 
important, interpreting percentages requires some prior knowledge about 
what chance alone would produce. In a study of this question, Meyer (a 
statistician) and I used computer simulations to model random associations 
of pitch height and verbal accents as a test of rule 1 for individual songs. The 
simulations mimicked the melodic characteristics for each melody tested. 
Detailed explanations of the method of computer simulation and statistical 
interpretation can be found in the published article that reports the results of 
this study. 72 For convenience, we term rule 1 the “Pitch Height Rule” and refer 
to its subject as “PH accord.” 

A purely logical reflection reveals that three principles of chance accord 
govern correlations of pitch height and accent: 1) as the proportion of poly¬ 
syllabic words (and their number of syllables) goes up in comparison to two- 
syllable words, the likelihood of chance accord goes down; 2) as the note 
compass (range of intervallic movement) goes up, the likelihood of chance 
accord goes down; 3) as the repeated-note frequency goes up, the likelihood of 
chance accord goes up. The computer simulations, which generated 100,000 
random matchings for each melody tested, confirm these logical observations. 

Two sets of computer simulations were run for P.Oxy. 1786, one using a 
text-critic ally secure set of data (based on twenty secure words), the other 
using a somewhat less secure, expanded set of data (based on the first set and 
an additional five words - the somewhat doubtful yjco, §o£a, 9scj), Scoxvjpi, and 


69 Winnington-Ingram (1955,71). 

70 Mountford (1929, 165); Abert (1921/22, 528); Dihle (1954, 190); Wagner (1924,205). 

71 Pohlmann (1970,109); Reinach (1922,19n2). 

72 Cosgrove and Meyer (2006). The following discussion relies on information in this article. 
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(zovw). The secure set shows 13 of 20 correlations (65 % accord). The expanded 
set shows 17 of 25 correlations (68 % accord). 

Although correlations in the range of about two thirds might strike us as 
evidence of an influence of the accent on the melody, the simulations raise 
doubts. If this seems counterintuitive - how can correlations that substan¬ 
tially exceed 50 % be random? - two things must be kept in mind. First, the 
nature of the PH accord rule causes random correlations typically to exceed 
50 %. Second, chance PH accord distributes in “bell curve” formations, which 
means that a good deal of chance correlations distribute in decreasing number 
on either side of the bell curve peak. For example, in a simulation for chance 
PH accord based on the words and melody movements of P.Oxy. 1786, the 
peak of the bell curve turned out to be 11 out of 20 accords. That is, the high¬ 
est purely random frequency of PH accord was 55 % accord. This occurred 
approximately 19% of the time (19,105 in 100,000 chance correlations). PH 
accord of 12 out of20 (60 % accord) occurred almost 16 % of the time (15,734 
times in 100,000 simulations). The actual accord for P.Oxy. 1786 - 13 of 20 
(65 % accord) based on words for which there are no doubts about readings - 
occurred approximately 10% of the time (10,176 in 100, 000 simulations). 
These random frequency percentages - 19 %, 16 %, and 10 % - define part of 
the slope on one side of the bell curve from its peak; there is a similar graded 
decrease from the peak on the other side. 

The metaphor of a bell curve is important here. In the example above, mere 
chance produces random PH accord of 11 out of 20 about 19 % of the time, 
but also 12 out of 20 about 16% of the time. Given this information, one 
would not conclude from an actual PH accord of 12 out of 20 in a Greek 
melody that the degree of accord was by design. Does one additional instance 
of accord (making for a result that occurred 10 % of the time in the simula¬ 
tions) constitute grounds for inferring the operation of design? 

When we compare the frequencies of different degrees of chance accord, 
it becomes clear why a PH accord of 65 % in the melody of P.Oxy. 1786, a 
value that occurs randomly some 10% of the time in the simulations, is not 
unambiguous evidence of design. A statistician does not consider a given cor¬ 
relation percentage in isolation but regards it in relation to other correlation 
percentages. A standard way of doing so is to ask how often ‘> x occurs in 
chance simulations. This is represented as a p-value. If we let ‘x’ be ‘13’ out of 
20, then the p-value for x is the percentage of random PH accord of 13 or more 
out of 20 in the random simulation. In the simulation just described for P.Oxy. 
1786,13of20 occurred about 10%ofthetime, but thep-value for 13 is 18%. 

I have been writing in a way that might suggest that the results from the 
computer modeling were based on only a single simulation of random cor¬ 
relations. The experiment in fact involved six different simulations - three 
different simulation methods applied to two different counts of PH accord 


in the hymn. One count was based on readings of twenty words about which 
there is no doubt. The other count was based on an expanded set of twenty- 
five words that included some uncertainty about readings, although three of 
these less certain readings are highly likely in my view. 73 Each simulation was 
run to 100,000 random distributions of pitch height to accent. The three dif¬ 
ferent methods of random matching as applied to the two different counts all 
produced similar results. I have already given an idea of these by summarizing 
those obtained using the first method. To repeat, simulations (100,000) based 
on the secure list (twenty words) showed that some 18 % of the time as many 
as 13 or more correlations occurred randomly. Thep-value for this frequency 
is.18 (18%). 

/■’-values are used to summarize the evidence for an alternative hypothesis 
(pattern produced by design) against a null hypothesis (pattern produced by 
chance). A conventional standard of judgment in the field of statistics is that 
p < .05 is grounds for rejecting the null hypothesis. In other words, the null 
hypothesis is assumed unless the p-value is below five percent. Of course, this is 
a rule of thumb, not a fixed measure; it is a conservative threshold, marking off 
a statistical space that is beyond reasonable doubt. 74 It is also a basic principle 
of statistical interpretation that the p-value is not to be treated as providing 
evidence of the likelihood of the null hypothesis, only as evidence for an alter¬ 
native hypothesis. Hence, a p-value of 50 % is not to be regarded as stronger 
evidence in favor of the null hypothesis than a />-value of 10 %. 

Our null hypothesis was that PH accord in P.Oxy. 1786 resulted from 
chance correlations and not from design. In order to draw the conclusion that 
design was operative, the evidence had to be strong enough to overcome the 
null hypothesis. Using the conventional statistical standard for rejecting a null 
hypothesis, p < .05, there turned out to be no basis for concluding that PH 
accord in P.Oxy. 1786 was by design. All the p-values obtained through the 
simulations exceeded the threshold p < .05. The results for all six simulations 
are as follows: 

PH accord: 13 of20 (65 %) based on a confident reading comprising the following words: 2 
enydrea, aorpa, <j>ae cr^opa (non-accord); 3 Trorapov, poGi'wv, mxcrai (non-accord), iipvoiiv-rwv, 
§y|puv (non-accord); 4piov,yciyiov (non-accord), itourai, STujxovouvTcov, app, apjv (non¬ 
accord), xparoi;, afro;; 5 rravTuv, ayaScov (non-accord), apjv, apjv (non-accord). 

Random frequency percentages for 13 of 20 resulting from the three simulation meth¬ 
ods, respectively: 10.2%, 11.4%, 10.1 %. 


73 1 refer to the reading v]6o in line 1 (as a discrete word), ScoTfjpi in line 5, and povco in line 5. 

7 ^ The purpose of judging the statistical probability of an outcome can lead to a more restric¬ 
tive threshold. For example, in cases where human health or life is at stake in the application 
of statistical measurements, the threshold for rejecting the null hypothesis is usually lowered — 
made less than .05. 
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Corresponding/^-values for 13 of 20 based on the three simulation methods: 18.2%, 

21.7%, 18.8% 

(The/^-values do not fall below 5 % until 15 of 20.) 

PH accord: 17 of 25 (68 %) based on expanded reading comprising the words above and 
the following additional likely readings: 2 rjw (non-accord); 5 So|a, 0eo>, Sorrrjpt, povcp 

Random frequency percentages for 17 of 25 resulting from the three simulation meth¬ 
ods, respectively: 6.1 %, 6.4%, 5.5 % 

Corresponding^-values for 17 of 25 based on the three simulation methods: 10.6%, 

11.4%, 9.5% 

(Thep-values fall below 5 % with 18 of 25.) 

Since the conventional standard for rejecting the null hypothesis -p < .05 - 
is not a bright line but a consensus judgment of statisticians about roughly 
where to draw a line, the p-values for the expanded reading may lead some to 
conclude that there is sufficient evidence to doubt the null hypothesis in the 
case of PH accord for P.Oxy. 1786. This doubt may also be encouraged by the 
observation that a single additional accord (in the expanded reading) would 
have put thep-value below 5 %. Nevertheless, any hypothesis that PH accord 
is by design in the hymn must overcome the objection that if the composer 
considered the rule an aesthetic value, it is difficult to explain why he did not 
hew more closely to it. Some explanation of the rationale for departing from 
the convention more than a third of the time (32% of the time according to 
the expanded reading, 35 % of the time according to the more secure reading) 
would have to be given. 

Before leaving this topic, a few more considerations are in order. First, 
there is the wider context of the ancient Greek musical tradition in which to 
regard the evidence. We know that during the Hellenistic age, the PH rule 
governed composition, at least among some professionals. 75 The convention 
persisted into the Roman era, but the general degree of conformity seems to 
have slackened with time. Nevertheless, the fact of the tradition - strong from 
the Hellenistic era into the first century of the Roman era and to a significant 
degree into the second century - is a reason for suspecting PH accord for 
third-century songs where simulations producep-values not much above .05. 

The following is a summary of the evidence based on our simulations for 
eighteen Roman-era melodies whose degree of preservation admits analysis 
for PH accord. The two songs dating to the first century C.E. both show 
clear evidence of PH accord by design (the two songs of P.Oslo 1413a). The 
picture is not as straightforward for the second century. Eight of twelve songs 
show indubitable evidence of PH accord by design. A question mark stands 
over P.Oxy. 4463 and perhaps over the Seikilos melody and the invocation of 


75 The Delphic paeans show PH accord of 97% (paean of Athenaeus) and 99% (paean of 
Limenius). See Cosgrove and Meyer (2006, 68). 


the Muse (but evidence of other kinds of melody/ accent correlation argues 
in favor of assuming PH accord by design). P.Oxy. 3704 frg. I - * shows no 
marks of design (2 out of 5). Degree of accord diminishes for the songs of 
the third century, none of which display convincing evidence, as judged by 
p-values, of having been composed with regard for the PH rule: P.Oxy. 3161 
recto frg. 1 (p-values in the range of .30-.40 for the six simulations); P.Oxy. 
3161 recto frgs. 1-4 (taken together on the possibility that all the fragments 
come from the same song) (p-values in the range of .10-. 17 for the six simula¬ 
tions); P.Oxy. 3161 verso frg. 3 (p-values in the range of about .08-.30 for the 
six simulations); and P.Oxy. 1786 (p-values in the range of about .10-22 for 
the six simulations). These statistical results do not prove that accent had no 
influence on pitch height in the third-century melodies, only that no single 
piece, taken on its own, displays evidence beyond a reasonable doubt in favor 
of inferring the operation of the PH rule. 

A second consideration has to do with the statistical results as a whole. If 
we consider all these songs not in individual isolation but as a group, we find 
a reason for concluding that some influence of the PH rule did affect the 
composition of the later Roman-era songs. That reason is based on a pattern 
that emerges when we examine the bell curves for the simulations of all the 
melodies of the second and third centuries. If most of these songs were not in¬ 
fluenced in any way by the PH convention, we would expect that the random 
frequency percentages for the actual degrees of accord in them would range 
over both sides of the bell curve, so to speak, the high side and the low side. 
Instead, we find that in each case (with the exception of P.Oxy. 3704 frg. 1-), 
thep-value attaching to the song s PH accord lies on the side of the bell curve 
that, sloping away from the peak, moves in the direction of lowp-values. That 
is, if the bell-curve diagram reflecting the simulations describes from left to 
right an increasing percentage of PH accord, in 14 of 15 cases for second- and 
third-century songs the value for actual accord is found somewhere on the 
right-hand slope of the bell curve associated with the song. 76 This is difficult 
to explain unless some tendency to correlate accent and pitch height was in 
operation. Clearly, the tendency was not rigorous in these third-century songs, 
which makes it difficult to interpret. 

The breaches of PH accord in P.Oxy. 1786 occur with the following words 
(based on both certain readings and one very likely reading): yjco (line 1); 


76 The result is 14 out of 15 if we treat P.Oxy. 3161 recto frg. 1 as a part of a song that does not 
include the other three fragments on the recto or that does include them. We ran simulations 
based on both assumptions. The putative exception, where PH accord value probably falls on 
the other side of the bell curve, is P.Oxy. 3704 frg. 1- (2 out of 5). This melody is a very small 
fragment; we did not run simulations for it. It is certain that its 2 of 5 would have fallen on the 
left-hand side of the bell curve had we done simulations; one more preserved word displaying 
PH accord would probably have shifted it to the right-hand side of the bell curve. 
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$ae(T$6pcc (line 2); izaaca (line 3); S’rjgwv (line 3), yayiov (line 4), the second 
a\p\v (line 4), ayaQtiv (line 5), and the second a\w\v (line 5). Three of these 
eight (rjw, ayaGcov, and the last apyy of the song) are part of the cadence pat¬ 
tern that appears in line 1 (just before criyarco) and is echoed at the end in 
three closing variations (see Figure 15 above). Altering the melody to fit the 
word accents would have spoiled this pleasing musical pattern together with 
its integrating function (repetition through variation). A similar interest could 
explain the breach at nacrai (in line 3), where the notes to which this word is 
sung are part of a varied repetition of the melodic contour that immediately 
precedes (illustrated by Figures 6 and 7 above). The same goes for S’rjjxcbv in 
line 3. It is part of a sequential variation, which was possible only by placing 
its accented second syllable on a lower note than its first syllable (see Figure 
11). More difficult to explain are the breaches for cpaecrcj>6pa, yayiov, and the 
second app> in line 4. Moreover, we do not know to what extent the composer 
did or did not feel free to alter the words to suit the pitches of the melody. 
Was he setting someone else s poem to music or did he compose both words 
and music ? If the latter, he would have felt freedom to adjust the words to the 
melody; if the former case, perhaps not. 

As for conformity to the other three rules of accent / melody correlation, 77 
the evidence suggests an inclination to observe no. 2 and perhaps no. 3, but 
not no. 4. The small sample size is reason for caution in interpreting the evi¬ 
dence. According to rule no. 2, the melody often falls after an acute accent and 
in words of three or more syllables rises to and then falls from the acute. In the 
melody of P.Oxy. 1786, we find eight of twelve cases where the melody falls 
immediately after the acute or at least after a few repeated notes (without first 
going higher). Four out of five (or five of six) instances of words of three or 
more syllables 78 show a rise to the acute (and in two cases also a fall from the 
acute). According to rule no. 3, the circumflex accent is usually set to a falling 
figure. In P.Oxy. 1786, five out of nine instances of the circumflex show a fall¬ 
ing figure. In two cases the syllable is set to a rising figure, and in two cases the 
syllable carries a single note. If we leave aside the two instances where there is 
no melisma, five out of seven melismatic figures are falling for syllables that 
carry a circumflex accent. According to rule no. 4, after a grave accent, except 
in cases of a grammatical pause, the melody does not fall again until after the 
next accent. The melody / accent relation conforms to this rule in two of four 
places in P.Oxy. 1786, which is what mere chance would produce. 


77 See the statement of these rules at the beginning of this section. 

78 cnyarco (rise to the acute), <j>aec7<j>6pa (fall to the acute), poGicov (rise to and fall from acute), 
upouvTWV (rise to and fall from acute), smcpcovovyrcoy (rise to the acute). A third three-syllable 
combination of Kai and oyiov to form %ctyiov shows a rising and falling melisma on the initial, 
acute-bearing syllable. 


One cannot rule out that the accent in everyday speech influenced the 
composition process in the third century. The general opinion is that by the 
third century the tonal accent had been eclipsed by a stress accent in everyday 
speech 79 Nevertheless, it is possible - perhaps even likely - that the tonal 
accent persisted to some degree even as the stress accent insinuated itself. 80 
If we could examine first-hand the living language, we might discover that 
a tonal element was operative in ways that shed light on the extant musical 
compositions. 

Use of Typical Melodic Patterns 

In making the case that P.Oxy. 1786 belongs squarely in the Greek musical 
tradition, West has pointed out a number of similarities between its melodic 
patterns and those found in other pieces of ancient Greek music. He lists 
notable parallels from P.Ber. 6870+14097 (1-12) and P.Oslo 1413 a, lines 
1-15; b-f. 81 

The notes Z I Z O O in the melodic phrase for ov mv r|w in line 1 of our 
hymn resemble the intervallic contour of the pattern I Z I Z C in the melodic 
phrase for Ylaiav 6<; Movvaiq in line 5 of the Berlin paean. The parallel is par¬ 
ticularly striking because each pattern uses its melodys pitch centers in the 
same way (the pitch centers of P.Oxy. 1786 being O, Z, and I; the pitch centers 
of the Berlin paean being C, I, and Z). 82 A second parallel is O Z I I Z Z E Z 
Z for or/crao k.tX and C IZZU AU A A for rov Aalou T6p7T6i rct<; in line 2 
of the Berlin paean. These patterns display similar contours and also use their 
melodies’ pitch centers in the same way. 

The pattern C O Z Z I Z O O C <D for the double amen at the close of 
P.Oxy. 1786 resembles O C O Z O C O forl^acov in line 4 of P.Oslo 1413 a 
(lines 1-15; b-f). The phrase in P.Oxy. 1786 is structured in terms of its pitch 
centers. Too much is missing from P.Oslo to fully identify its pitch centers, 
but it appears that C is its primary tone. Hence, although the two patterns are 
intervallically similar, it does not appear that they are tonally similar. 

One more example of a resemblance between note patterns in P. Oxy. 1786 
and another score is the way the melismatic pattern for the syllables of [to] 
\6ty\c, in P.Oxy. 4463 resembles the pattern for the syllables for -ftcov poGi in 


79 See West (1982,162-63). 

80 Sampson points out that stress accents in many languages entail high pitch. Hence, the 
shift to a stress accent in Greek may have included a correlation of accent and high pitch. See 
Sampson (1985,107). 

81 West (1992a, 53). 

82 For an analysis of pitch centers for P.Oxy. 1786 and the Berlin paean, see “Tonal Analysis 
of Individual Scores” at the end of the appendix, “Pitch Centers and Tonal Structure in Ancient 
Greek Melodies.” 
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P.Oxy. 1786, which suggests the use of a typical melismatic figure in both 
cases. Similarities are also found between melodic patterns of other musical 
documents. If we had an abundance of scores, we would likely see more evi¬ 
dence of these resemblances, both intervallically and tonally, as indications of 
the formulas of composition for given periods. 

Performance 

Little is known about the performance of Greek music in the Roman era. 
Besides the notes and rhythm, the scores have no tempo markings and few 
other performance indicators. 

Articulation 

Articulation marks are found here and there in the ancient Greek musical doc¬ 
uments. The two instrumental pieces in the Berlin papyri - P.Ber. 6870, lines 
13-15, and P.Ber. 6870, lines 20-22 - use a sign that probably means “de¬ 
tached” or “semi-detached” (a kind of staccato sign). 83 Th z Anonymous Seller - 
mann uses and gives explanations of indicators for detached, semi-detached, 
and connected (legato) (Anon. Bell. 2, 9-10, 86-92). The connected form of 
articulation is the Greek “hyphen” (a semicircular sign written beneath the 
note symbols to connect them). This sign is also frequent in the scores as a way 
of defining rhythm. Along with the colon and the signs for rhythmic length 
(diseme, tetraseme), the hyphen is used to group notes together as a way of 
showing subdivisions of the time. It is likely that the hyphen implies both 
rhythm and articulation, namely, a melismatic division that is to be sung or 
played in a legato (connected) style. But its primary meaning must be rhyth¬ 
mic, since it is not used to group notes longer than a monoseme, and it is used 
to group notes of monoseme value or less only where they form a melism (i.e., 
when they are all sung to a single syllable). Hence, the use of the hyphen for 
melisms leaves open the question of how other notes are to be articulated. One 
could infer from the fact that the instrumental pieces in the Berlin papyrus 
display a few staccato marks that the rest of the notes are to be articulated in 
a non-staccato style. But “non-staccato” includes tenuto and legato articula¬ 
tions. One might assume that words, at least, are to be articulated in song the 
way they are pronounced, unless there is some indication to the contrary. For 
example, it is hard to imagine that aiyaxco in line 2 of P.Oxy. 1786 was not sung 
in a legato style. Separating the syllables by stopping the air after iota and alpha 
(a very odd way to say or sing this word) would almost certainly have called 
for special articulation marks. But it is also likely that Greeks connected words 

83 See Pohlmann and West (2001, 170-73). 


in song where they sometimes made short articulation breaks in speech. For 
instance, the words piov and j^ayiov may have been separated in speech but 
connected in singing by keeping the air going as the ending consonant of piov 
and the initial consonant of j^ayiov were articulated. 

The singers on modern recordings of P.Oxy. 1786 take an overall legato ap¬ 
proach to articulation, which seems right. 

Tessitura 

We have a rough idea of tessitura from the notation. The hymn is pitched for 
a baritone voice. West s investigation of tessitura suggests that the range of the 
hymn, as notated (R to E), is from about c# (second space from the bottom of 
the bass clef staff) to about c #' above middle c (C Jt 3 to C Jt 4 in the American 
Standard System). 84 Of course, unless the singers were given a starting note by 
a fixed pitch instrument (such as an aulos ) or by a singer with “perfect pitch, 
the absolute pitch compass will have varied somewhat from one performance 
to another. A modern transcription that sought to approximate this tessitura 
as closely as possible would use the bass clef staff and three sharps in the key 
signature. The transcription in Documents of Ancient Greek Music uses the 
treble clef and an all-naturals key signature. This transcription pitches the 
piece about an eleventh too high but has two advantages. First, treble clef is 
the clef most familiar to readers in general. Second, the all-natural key signa¬ 
ture reflects the fact that the Hypolydian tonos in which the hymn is notated is, 
in terms of ancient Greek notational systems, a natural key. 85 For these reasons 
and also for the purpose of facilitating convenient comparison with the tran¬ 
scription in Documents of Ancient Greek Music, the transcription provided in 
Figure 2 (along with excerpted examples) also pitches the melody within the 
treble clef staff system and uses the natural key signature. 

Tempo and Phrasing 

Guides to phrasing are rests, the sense of the words, and the nature of the musi¬ 
cal patterns. It is left to the performer to decide, on the basis of these features, 
where to breathe. 

If we go by the rests, there is a break before aiyaxco and one before upouvxcov. 
Unless a rest once stood before nctrepcc in the damaged part of the papyrus at 
the beginning of line 4 (which seems unlikely for reasons of meter and space), 
no rests break the melody from upouvxcov in line 3 to 7m0[xa in line 4. Does 


84 See the chart in West (1992b, 256) in the light of his conclusion (ibid., 276). Hagels 
extensive investigations lead to a similar judgment (Hagel [2009,71 in the context of 68-95]). 

85 See Hagel (2009,9). 
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this mean that all of these words were sung with one breath? That would have 
been suitable from the standpoint of sense, since these words constitute a 
unified phrase. Whether they can be sung in a single breath depends on the 
lung capacity of the singer, the tessitura and volume at which they are sung, 
and the tempo. Low notes take more air than high notes, loud notes more 
air than soft notes, and notes sung at a slow tempo more air than notes sung 
at a faster tempo. In considering the limitations of lung capacity, we have to 
keep in view that the average Greek man was about 168 cm (= about 5 feet 5 
inches). 86 Lung capacity generally correlates to height and age and is maximal 
in a person s early twenties; then it begins to decrease slowly with age. 87 What 
a modern European or North American male of 5'10'' (179 cm) finds com¬ 
fortable in breath control 88 cannot be assumed for the ancient Greek. 

Naturally, one must distinguish in this matter between the professional and 
the non-professional. Professional Greek singers underwent intensive physical 
and technical training, which no doubt made them efficient users of their lung 
capacities. That training would not have increased their actual lung capacities; 
nor would it have retarded the shrinking of their lung capacities over time. 
But it likely would have meant that they worked at learning how to breathe 
maximally. Professional singers and wind-instrument players today also de¬ 
vote practice to maximizing their breathing - how to take a full but relaxed 
breath - in order to have greater control over their phrasing. 89 

In the following text of the hymn, breaths are marked with 9 according to 
natural syntactical units: 90 


86 See Hagel (2009, 88 [based on research by Poulianos]). 

87 On the physiological question and its relation to the use of the breath in music-making, 
see the discussion of the work of Jacobs in Frederiksen (1996, 97-134). In the field of wind 
instruments, Jacobs, tuba player with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra for many years, is the 
renowned master and pioneer in studies of the use of air in wind instruments. In work that 
applied the physiology of the lungs and breathing to playing a wind instrument and singing, 
Jacobs developed methods (and devices) for measuring lung capacity and evolved an approach 
to breathing that maximizes the use of lung capacity. 

88 “Breath control ” is a standard term but can be somewhat misleading when applied to length 
of phrasing. The length of a sung phrase depends on lung capacity (a physiological given for each 
person) and on the ability to take a full breath while remaining relaxed (a matter of technical 
training). The rate at which the air is expended (control of the breath) depends in part on tes¬ 
situra (pitch) but also on musical considerations having to do with vocal quality and volume. 
The same holds for wind instruments. 

89 Fundamental to well-founded approaches to breath control in singing and wind-instru¬ 
ment playing are 1) that lung capacity is a physiological given that decreases with age and cannot 
be increased by exercise or other means; 2) that people tend not to use their given lung capacities 
efficiently and can be trained to do so. See Frederiksen (1996, 89). 

90 The uncertain readings and supplements between cj>aeo-(|>6pa and 7roxapo)v make the phras¬ 
ing uncertain because we cannot be sure whether we have one verb, making for a very long clause, 
or two. The gaps at the end after aivo<; pose less uncertainty for phrasing since we have enough to 
know that the hymn finishes with a doxological ascription to God as the giver of all good things. 


<7iyaT0 ), 9 [irj§’ aorpa c|>ag(7(t>6pa y[. .]Sg<70cov , 9 

[eK7ei7rovTcov pirnd 7rvotwv , 9 7rrjyai] t:otol\l6)v poGi'cov ttccgou. 9 

upvouvxcov 8’ yjpwv 7raxgpa yviov yctyiov 7rvgupa , 9 

noLcrca Suvapgu; £7n<j>covouvxcov aprjv ap^v , 9 

Kpaxo<; alvo; [agi Kai Ggqj] 9 Scoxvjpi povcp 7ravxcov ayaGcov , 9 

apjv apjv. 

Each of these breaths falls in a rest or follows a long note, except two: the 
breath before the doxological formula (xpa to<; k.tX), which must be “sneaked” 
after a short note (the second note of a melism), and the breath before ScoTvjpi, 
which follows a subdivided melism. This syntax-based phrasing poses chal¬ 
lenges. At a slow tempo (say under 50 diseme beats per minute), it would 
have been difficult for the ancient Greek male of average lung capacity in the 
height range of 5'3 "to 5'7 " to sing the clause ipouvrcov to nvev[icc in one 
breath. I think this applies certainly to the typical untrained singer but also to 
most trained singers. 91 The phrase from naacu through aprp> afzvjv would also 
have been difficult to sing in one breath, and the breath before Scorvjpi is really 
impossible after the subdivided melism on the last syllable of Oeco without add¬ 
ing time. It seems likely, then, that the long phrase from ujxvouvrcov to 7rvei)[xa 
was phrased in at least two units and that the syntax of the doxology was not 
strictly honored. The following provides more practical breath points: 

upouvxcov S’ yjptcov 9 narepct yviov yayiov 7rvgupa , 9 

ndaai Suvapgi^ £7ri<j>covouvxc*>v 9 aprjv aprjv , 9 

Kpaxo<; aivoc; [agi f Kai 86%a Ggw] Scoxvjpi povcp 9 toxvtcov ayaGwv , 9 

app app. 

Some of these additional breaths follow short notes, which requires that they 
be taken quickly. A breath might be taken after Kat (long note) instead of after 
ael, but that would make an unhappy interruption of the syntax. Nevertheless, 
this is how an ensemble led by Paniagua phrases this part of the doxology (see 
below). A breath after aei is preferable from the standpoint of the words. Of 
course, the fact that we are dealing with a textual supplement at this point 
means that the best phrasing of the syntax is guesswork. 

91 My tests with trained singers suggest that for those whose vital capacity is about 3.5, the 
slowest tempo at which the clause upouvxcov to 7rvgi)(xa can be sung well in a single breath is 
about 60 diseme beats per minute (at a moderate volume). “Vital capacity” refers to the volume 
available for exhalation (the lungs have greater volume than vital capacity, but they collapse if 
deflated below vital capacity). If we let modern measurements be our guide, the average vital ca¬ 
pacity at age twenty for an ancient Greek male of average stature (a man standing 168 cm tall or 
5 '5 ") would have been 3.9 liters. By age forty it would have dropped to 3.5. This information 
is based on tables in Frederiksen ( 1996,114). Hence, most ancient Greek men would likely have 
found the range of 50-60 bpm about the slowest they could have sung upvouvxcov to nvevpa in 
one breath with good sound production. 
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The demands of phrasing have a bearing on tempo. Even with the breath 
points suggested above, the hymn would have been difficult to phrase accord¬ 
ing to sense units below 50 diseme beats per minute (bpm), especially for 
ancient Greeks, who had lung capacities commensurate with heights in the 
general range of 5 '3 " (160 cm) to 5 '5'' (165 cm). 92 

We can assume that Greek musicians generally felt that breaths should be 
taken only at syntactically appropriate points. Greek versification was based 
on the principle of uninterrupted utterance, 93 and concern for the primacy of 
the words, one would think, should have produced respect in phrasing for the 
poetic syntax. But practice no doubt varied. Moreover, we find in some of the 
musical documents what look like marked pauses ( leimmata ) in the middle 
of sense units. 94 

It should also be kept in mind that individuals vary greatly in terms of lung 
capacity, which means that what one ancient professional singer could do with 
a phrase at 50 beats per minute would have been impossible for another. In the 
case of choral singing, the limits for slow tempos must have been accommo¬ 
dated to the average lung capacity of the group, with some members sneaking 
breaths if the tempo was too slow for them. Moreover, singers in a choir also 
stagger their breathing to preserve phrasing. That is, individual singers breathe 
at different times so that felicitous syntactical and musical connections can be 
achieved. 

Modern recordings of P.Oxy. 1786 vary in tempo from about 38 diseme 
beats per minute to about 78. A very slow tempo is taken in a recorded con¬ 
cert performance by Lyravlos, a professional Greek music ensemble led by 
Stefos. 95 In an exquisite realization at a flexible 38 diseme bpm, the singer 
breathes very frequently, after almost every word and in the middle of two 
words - in emcjwvotivTcov and in Scorvjpi. 96 In answer to my query about the 
group’s phrasing, Stefos replied: “Generally we agree about not taking a breath 
in the middle of a word; it sounds wrong. But sometimes it can be acceptable 
for expressive reasons.” 97 

92 See the preceding note. 

93 Moreover, sometimes long poetic units were designed to be performed without pause. In 
private correspondence, Stefan Hagel has drawn my attention to the pingos in Greek poetry, a 
long series of dimeters uttered without a pause. 

94 Diseme leimmata that may indicate musical pauses in the middle of sense units: P.Oxy. 
3704 Frag. 11 (in line 4 after s]£ <nco7rlXttv; in line 5 after SikeXwv; in line 6 after 7rpyjOTVjp and 
after y) tv^cch;); cf. the triseme leimma in P.Yale CtYBR inv. 4510 col. i (line 3) and see Pohlmann 
and West (2001,137). 

95 Lyravlos under the direction of Panagiotis Stefos. Recording of P.Oxy. 1786 at http://www. 
lyravlos.gr/multimedia-en.asp. (c) 2007. Accessed April, 2009. 

96 At only seven points does the singer group more than one word together. Ten words are 
phrased singly. Two words are phrased in two parts. 

97 Personal communication. 
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Another slow rendition of P.Oxy. 1786 is a recording made by Ensemble 
Kerylos under the guidance of Belis, a specialist in ancient Greek music. 98 
The chosen tempo of around 44 diseme bpm requires that the choir (men and 
women singing in octaves) breathe more frequently than only at the natural 
syntactical breaks. The breaths taken by the ensemble are indicated below: 
arycrao, * p]§’ aorpa <pascr<p6pa [7apTr£<j0wv ' w ], 9 
... 7rr|yoii] 7roToipwv poGicov 'Kotaai. 9 

upouvrcov S’ rj[xcov 7 tc 6 TSp cl 9 yviov ypcyiov 7tvst)pa, 9 [The breath after itarepct breaks up the 
Trinitarian formula, although it would preserve the meter at a point where the formula 
does not permit a perfect anapaestic treatment. 100 ] 

Trct(jcu SvvdjJLe 15 9 £ 7 ri(j)tovouvTcov 9 [The breath after Suvafteu; is not necessary as a matter of 
breath control and separates subject from verb.] 

apr]v apyjv ycparoq ctlvoq 9 [cte\ ycaX 86|a Geco] ScoTfjpi povco 9 TtavTuv ctya 0wv , 9 [The breath after 
cdvo<; disturbs the flow of the doxology.] 

apyjv 9 app. [The breath after apjv is taken in order to set off the final apjv as part of the 
closing phrasing.] 

As the preceding shows, the choice of a very slow tempo resulted in awkward 
phrasing at two places (after 7 rarspa in the Trinitarian formula and after cthoq 
in the doxology). The other instance of awkward phrasing (after Suva^u;) was 
not necessitated by the length of the line and must have been motivated by 
a musical consideration, perhaps the thought (misguided, I think) that there 
should be a pause after the long note. 

A recording of the hymn by De Organographia, a professional period- 
instrument ensemble, 101 renders the hymn with two voices (male and female 
in octaves) at about 52 diseme beats per minute, just a little faster than the 
tempo adopted by Ensemble Kerylos. Like Ensemble Kerylos, the singers 
breathe after cnyarco, [Ta^TrecrGcov 102 ], mcrca, izarepa, 7rvs0[za, and pvcp. Unlike 
Ensemble Kerylos, they do not separate 8vva\iei<; from its verb. In the doxologi- 
cal formula they breathe not after ahoq but after ad (hence before kcu), which 
makes better sense but still interrupts the doxological formula. 

98 Track 15 of Musiques de lAntiquite Grecque by Ensemble Kerylos. Recorded in Paris in 
1996. CD K617069. 

99 The ensemble sings the conjecturelaprecrGcov, which has since been excluded. See chapter 
two. 

100 The final alpha of narepot is short when the meter calls for a long. The musical notation 
indicates a long and thus saves the anapestic meter at a musical level. A breath at this point, if it 
made space for a monoseme pause, would allow the alpha to be short in a way that preserved the 
meter. The composer might have indicated a rest as a way of accomplishing this. 

101 Track 17 of Music of the Ancient Greeks. Ensemble De Organographia. Recorded in 1995. 
PRCD1001 (Pandourion). 

102 Ensemble De Organographia based their renditions on the transcriptions in Pohlmann 
(1970) and West (1992) and found in West the conjecture kaprecrGcov, first suggested by Del 
Grande for the damaged word after <j>asc7<j>6pa in line 2 but since excluded as a possibility. 
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A recording with male singers of apparently very average ability was made 
by Paniaguas Atrium Musicae de Madrid. 103 This group takes a faster tempo 
than that adopted by De Organographia - about 78 diseme bpm. Despite 
the brisker tempo, the singers breathe about every two anapaestic metra (just 
like the singers on the other recordings) and at certain points even more fre¬ 
quently. They also add a full diseme beat of rest after every breath, with the 
result that every breath brings a pause. The choices about where to breathe 
coincide at most points with the phrasing by De Organographia. Faced with 
the two most difficult phrasing challenges - how to treat ujxvouvtcov to the 
end of the Trinitarian formula and how to manage the doxology - the Pa¬ 
niagua ensemble, like De Organographia and Ensemble Kerylos, breaks up 
the doxology (by breathing before lcai), but, unlike De Organographia and 
Ensemble Kerylos, keeps the Trinitarian formula intact (by breathing after 
S’rjfzcov instead of after 7raT6pa). The overall musical effect of the group s rendi¬ 
tion is choppy because of the added beats of rest. One wonders whether the 
composer, who marked rests to make the meter work out right, would have 
been happy with all these extra beats! 

Another important consideration that bears on tempo is the ancient view 
of the appropriate way to sing a religious song. One tradition (which persisted 
from the Archaic period through the Roman era) used only long syllables 
(spondaic meter) to express the solemnity and dignity of its subject matter. 104 
Consider the following spondaic lines attributed to Terpander: Zsu Travxcov 
ctpX^y 7tavrcov ayyjTcop / Zev> croi 7r£[X7rco xauxav iipcov ap^av. 105 In these deca¬ 
syllabic cola, every syllable is long, and the lines would have been sung slowly. 
Examples of the use of spondaic meter in the hymnic literature of the impe¬ 
rial period include the opening lines of one of Mesomedes’ hymns to the Sun 
(Heitsch no. 2.2, lines 1-6), a hymn to Nature by Mesomedes (Heitsch no. 
2.4), a hymn to Attis preserved in Hippolytus (Heitsch no. 44.3), and Hymn 
3 of the fourth-century Christian Neoplatonist Synesius. 

In the case of notated song, not only the use of spondees in the text but 
also note lengths in the musical symbols are a clue to tempo. One example is 
preserved in the musical documents. The Berlin paean exhibits a text made up 
of spondees that are treated in the musical notation predominately with long 
notes. 106 The rhythm is expressed by groups of two, three, or four long notes 
in a row followed by a melism. Moreover, some of the long notes are of even 
greater than diseme value. Of interest is the fact that the meter of the paean 


103 Musique de la Grece Antique. Atrium Musicae de Madrid. Recorded in 1979. HMA 
1901015 (Harmonia mundi). 

104 See West (1992b. 153 and 155). 

105 In Clement of Alexandria, Str. 7.2.88 = Page (1962, no. 698). 

106 Pohlmann and West (2001,166-69); West (1992b, 317-18). 
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can be scanned as “greater anapaests” 107 - that is, the half-time, slow form of 
anapaests, as distinguished from regular anapaests, which are traditionally as¬ 
sociated with a walking tempo. 

The use of the term “spondee” to describe pairs of long syllables derives from 
the traditional religious song - the spondeion or libation song - made up of 
long syllables. The spondeion and many traditional paeans composed to honor 
deities were sung at a slow tempo. But not all paeans were slow, witness the 
Delphic paeans among the musical scores. 108 Nor were all hymns slow. Choral 
dance hymns were probably performed at a bright tempo, and we have a hymn 
to Isis by Mesomedes (2 nd century C.E.) composed in the same lively meter 
(cretic paeonic) as the Delphic paeans. The musical rhythm of an anonymous 
third-century (C.E.) hymn to Apollo (or perhaps to the Nile River) also sug- 

109 

gests energy. 

The choral dance hymns that have come down to us were composed for 
drama, and the hymns to Isis and Apollo mentioned above were likely writ¬ 
ten for entertainment (in a theater or at a dinner party). Nevertheless, there 
is good reason to believe that at least some of these non-cultic hymns reflect, 
at least in basic ways, cultic song forms. 110 As for the Delphic paeans, they 
were composed for ceremonial use and hence, along with their entertainment 
value, were meant to honor Apollo. The evidence, taken together, shows that 
religious devotion did not always restrict itself to very slow songs. Different 
occasions called for different kinds of song, which varied in tempo. 

Clues to the tempo of the hymn of P.Oxy. 1786 are found in its meter and 
musical rhythm. The anapaestic meter of the hymn is expressed at the level of 
the text with quite a few spondees (contracted anapaests). The musical rhythm 
breaks up all of these spondees by treating one or both syllables melismatically. 
As a result short notes dominate the melody. The relation of poetic rhythm to 
musical rhythm is shown in the following comparison: 


107 See Pohlmann and West (2001, 169). 

108 The meter of these hymns is paeonic (or cretic-paeonic), a quintuple rhythm associated 
with lively dance. See West (1992b, 140-41); idem (1982, 145). Ensemble Kerylos (under the 
guidance Belis, who has written a highly-regarded monograph on the Delphic paeans) performs 
the various movements at tempos in the neighborhood of 130-140 monoseme bpm (65-70 
diseme bpm). See Tracks 4 and 5 of Musiques de lAntiquite Grecque. 

109 Hymn to Isis (Heitsch no. 2.5); P.Oxy. 4466, a hymn to Apollo (or to the Nile) in Pohl¬ 
mann and West (2006,186-87). 

110 The words and meters of the choral dance hymns found in Greek drama tell us something 
about the energetic manner in which they were performed. Furley and Bremer think that the 
choral dance hymns in drama reflect cult song in a general way, although they caution that these 
hymns should not be treated as examples of cult song since they have been fashioned to serve the 
dramatic interests of the plays in which they appear. See Furley and Bremer (2001, 1:275-76). 
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Scansion of Text 1 


Notated Rhythm 


.]6|xou 

TICLCTOU 06 ov 

loyi[xoi [... 

[3 metra?] 

o]i> rav Yjco 
(Hydra) 

py]S’ aorpa <paea- 
(j>opa^[ ]?$[o-]Gcov 
[eKjXep^OVTCOv] 
p[i7ral 7rvotcov 
7rv]yai] Tiora(xwv 
poGi'cov ndcrcci 
upouvrwv 
S’vjfxwv [7r]argpa 
piov pyiov 
TrygOpa 

7ra<rai Suvafxek; 
g7ri(j)a)vouvTcov 
apjv aprjv 
Kparoi; alvo<; [ael 
Kal §o|a Gedj] 
§[a>T]yj[pi] |xoyco[i] 
[7rav]rcov ayaGcov 
apyjv app. 


(diseme rest)_ 


(diseme rest)_ 


_(tetraseme rest?) 


treated as. 


[ ] - 

(diseme rest) _' 


(diseme rest) _ 


. (tetraseme rest?) 


[ ] - 


treated as_ 


Note: In the representation of musical rhythm, small shorts (~~) are divided shorts: 


In the poetic text there are twenty-two contracted anapaestic feet (spondees) 
and fifteen uncontracted anapaestic feet. By contrast, if one is permitted to 

111 The rules for determining quantity of syllables are summarized in Smyth (1956, 35-36 
[§§ 142-48]; see West (1982,7-18) for a more detailed discussion. Synesius’ anapaestic Hymn 
1 is a valuable source of comparison for judging the quantities of syllables in our hymn where 
these are not immediately clear. The first two syllables of cnyarco, which one might think are 
short, were in fact long, as an instance of mya in Synesius, Hymn. 1.82 shows. Likewise, the 
first syllable of the conjectured pi7taf in line 3 is long (see Synesius, Hymn. 1.78). Traditional 
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speak in metrical terms about the melody, 112 there are no “contracted ana¬ 
paests” (no “spondees”) in the musical rhythm unless we include rests as longs. 
Otherwise every long is adjacent to shorts within the foot. Nor are there any 
adjacent longs within the metron, that is, through the joining of two anapaes¬ 
tic feet. It is only through the joining of metra that adjacent longs are found - 
three of them. The musical rhythm helps define the metrical conception. 113 
The numerous spondees in the lyrics suggest perhaps that the hymn was meant 
to be sung slowly. But even at a slow tempo, the musical rhythm, with its many 
melisms, creates a feeling of constant movement. 

Anapaests were traditionally for marching or processing, and in the Clas¬ 
sical period are found in music for entrances and exits to and from stage. The 
walking tempo could be slow or fast - perhaps in the range of 70 to 90 diseme 
bpm (assuming one step per long). In later times, anapaests were used for other 
kinds of poems and became common in the Roman era. 

Apparently, an anapaestic meter was regarded as suitable for hymns. A 
number of examples are known to us from the Roman period: a satirical hymn 
to Gout by Lucian, two hymns to Apollo by Porphyry, and several Christian 
hymns: P.Oxy. 1786, Clements hymn at the end of Paedagogus , perhaps a 
fragment of a fourth-century hymn (Heitsch no. 45.3), and the first and 
second hymns of Synesius. 114 It is not known for certain whether a walking 
tempo continued to be associated with anapaests when they were pressed into 
service for other kinds of poetry, but we have seen an instance in the musical 
documents where “greater anapaests” are notated with tetraseme value in the 
long position (see above regarding the Berlin paean). This suggests that regular 
anapaests were not particularly slow (although also not necessarily fast). 

The preceding allows us to reach some tentative conclusions about tempo. 
Considerations of technical execution and phrasing argue for a lower limit not 
slower than about 50 diseme beats per minute. Below this tempo it would have 
been difficult for a Greek man of average lung capacity to phrase in a way that 

Christian language was treated anapaestically despite unsuitable syllable quantities in some 
places. The first syllable of apjv is short but is treated as long for the sake of the anapaestic 
scheme, as the musical rhythm makes clear in each occurrence of this word. The same goes for 
the final syllables of 7raT£pa and 7rveufta, which are short but are treated as long. See further 
below (with n. 113). 

112 It is improper to use technical metrical terms (contracted and uncontracted anapaests, 
spondees, etc.) to describe musical rhythm, but these terms help me make a comparison here. 
The quotation marks around the terms are meant to indicate that they are being used in a trans¬ 
ferred sense. 

113 Part of the challenge for the composer was that at points traditional Christian language 
was not amenable to the meter. At these points he used musical rhythm as a remedy. See West 
(1992a,48); Reinach (1922,15-16) (“On peut d’ailleurs admettre, avec Hunt, que le poete sest 
permis de temps en temps des vers ‘hors cadre’, de structure plus ou moins irreguliere, que la 
distribution des durees musicales ramenait dans le schema general”). 

114 See West (1982,170-71). 
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respected the sense units and also made for good sound production. My guess 
is that most singers of average lung capacity would have sung the hymn with 
better breath control and phrasing at a tempo well above 50 bpm. The musical 
notation suggests that the composer was not trying to achieve the ponderous 
dignity associated with religious offerings such as the spondeion or the slow 
paean. On the other hand, P.Oxy. 1786 is not a dance hymn and was probably 
intended to be sung at a moderately slow tempo. I suggest a range of 50-70 
diseme bpm. If an ancient Christian singer felt that a slower tempo lent the 
hymn greater dignity and if he regarded this consideration as more important 
than a natural phrasing of words, he may have preferred a tempo close to 50 
bpm or even slower. 

Solo or Ensemble? 

Wagner believed that the hymn poses technical difficulties to the singer and 
was meant to be performed by a trained soloist. 115 In fact, apart from the ques¬ 
tion of where to phrase (for which there are various solutions), the hymn is not 
technically difficult and could easily have been sung by an untrained soloist 
with a musical ear, by a non-professional choir, or by a congregation. 116 In 
favor of a congregational rendition is the first-person plural voice of the song. 
But this “we” is first of all rhetorical, the “we” of an imagined Christian com¬ 
munity, whose voice could have been adopted in performance by a soloist, a 
choir, or a congregation. 

Some scholars have suggested that the hymn was performed responsively, 
with the doxology at the end serving as the closing response of a choir to a 
soloist (or of the congregation to a choir). 117 But this conclusion is based on 
a confusion about the rhetorical nature of the hymn. The hymn describes a 
cosmic scene in which natural elements of the universe fall still, the congrega¬ 
tion hymns the Trinity, and the angelic powers respond with a doxology. In 
the imaginal world of the hymn, the angelic doxology is a response (expressed 
by the imperative £m<|>wvot5vTwv) that occurs while the church praises the Trin¬ 
ity - note the present-tense genitive absolute, v\lvovv rcov S’yjftcbv. Of course, 
what grammar suggests as simultaneous actions may be meant generally. In the 
hymnic event there is the church praising the Trinity and powers in heaven 

115 Wagner (1924, 212). On this point Wagner was echoing Abert, who also judged that the 
melody of P.Oxy. 1786 is an advanced form of hymnody not meant for the “poor in spirit” (Ab¬ 
ert, [1921/22, 529]). These claims have recently been repeated by Meier (2004,47). 

116 1 have taught the hymn to nonprofessional student choirs at Northern Seminary, Garrett- 
Evangelical Theological Seminary, and the University of Chicago Divinity School. Some have 
found the ancient melody somewhat foreign and for that reason a bit challenging at first, which is 
not a problem ancient singers would have faced. None of the students had any difficulty learning 
the hymn after a few rehearsals. 

117 Wagner (1924, 219); Leclercq (1937,1480). 


responding with a doxology. The text of the church s hymn is not given, only 
the suggestion that it is addressed to the Trinity; nor is there any precise indi¬ 
cation of when the powers are to respond. The laconic description permits a 
variety of mental pictures. In any case, the dramatization of the hymnic event 
is in the hymn - within its imaginal world. As we saw in chapter four, this kind 
of self-referential dramatization is attested in other Greek hymns and does not 
call for parceling out different lines of the hymn to different singers. Moreover, 
deictic self-referentiality is a matter not of identity between the hymn and its 
performance but only of dramatic association. 

Unison 

If sung by more than one person, the rendition would have been in unison, 
a concept that includes singing in octaves. There is no evidence of vocal po¬ 
lyphony (or paraphony) in the sources, and a comment by the author of the 
Pseudo-Aristotelian Problems makes it clear that when people sang at intervals 
from each other, it was only in octaves ( Phys.probl . 19.17-18). 

Instrumental Accompaniment 

Nothing in the notation indicates instrumental accompaniment, but this 
in itself tells us little. Only a few of the surviving Greek musical documents 
containing vocal music include notes for instrumental accompaniment and 
instrumental interludes. 118 Moreover, not even all those pieces for which there 
was undoubtably instrumental accompaniment (such as the Delphic paeans 
and the songs of Mesomedes) include instrumental notation. 

The question whether musical instruments were used in early Christian wor¬ 
ship has received no definitive answer, although the evidence appears to suggest 
that at least by the late-second century it was not common. An older scholarly 
view is that the polemic against musical instruments in the writings of a num¬ 
ber of church fathers was directed against the use of instruments in Christian 
worship. In that case, there must have been an inclination of some congrega¬ 
tions to sing to the lyre or the cithara, if not also to the aulos . 119 Otherwise 
the fathers would have had no reason to raise objections. A more recent view, 
however, is that the patristic polemic against musical instruments has in view 
not worship services but dinner parties and the theater, which many Christians 
attended. McKinnon points out that the relevant passages in the writings of 
the fathers make no explicit mention of the use of instruments in church. He 
interprets this silence as evidence that Christians were not in the habit of sing- 


118 See Pohlmann and West (2001,15, 20, 51, 55,143). 

119 See Stablein (1955,1047); Gelineau (1964,150). 
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ing to the lyre or other instruments in worship settings and therefore gave no 
offense to those who associated musical instruments with sensuality. 120 

One writer who urged Christians not to amuse themselves with musical 
instruments was Clement of Alexandria, but he grudgingly allowed singing 
to certain stringed instruments: “if you wish to sing to and play the cithara or 
lyre, this is not a disgrace (pwpos ovk sotiv); you would imitate the righteous 
Hebrew king in his thanksgiving to God” (. Paed . 2.4.43 Stahlin and Treu). 
The focus of Clement s remarks is probably domestic devotional practices, 121 
although what he says would not rule out the use of the lyre or cithara at the 
common synaxis. The fact that he makes the concession strongly implies that 
he knew Christians in Alexandria who were accustomed to singing Christian 
hymns to stringed accompaniment. 

As far as the use of a lyre or cithara to accompany the hymn of P.Oxy. 1786, 
whether in a domestic or ecclesial setting, we have little to go on. In a recent 
study of ancient Greek string instruments, Hagel concludes that neither the 
classical cithara nor the tall lyre could have accommodated the full range of 
the melody of P.Oxy. 1786: “The vocal line ... exceeds the compass of the clas¬ 
sical lyre four times (R), and the supposed range of a potential tall lyre thrice 
(E).” 122 In other words, if the hymn were sung in its notated tonos , a string 
accompaniment could not have performed the lowest note (in the case of the 
classical cithara) or the highest note (in the case of the tall lyre) of the extant 
melodic remains. That does not rule out an instrumental accompaniment, but 
it does suggest that the composer, if he envisioned a string accompaniment, 
did not have in mind a doubling of the melody at every point. A more hetero- 
phonic style of accompaniment may have been used. 123 Or the accompanist 
may have reinforced some but not all of the melody notes. It is also possible 
that the hymn was sung without any accompaniment. 

The modern recordings of the hymn by Ensemble Kerylos, De Organo- 
graphia, and Atrium Musicae de Madrid all use accompaniment performed 
on modern reconstructions of ancient citharas. In the version by De Organo- 
graphia, the cithara plays the melody throughout in unison with the two 
voices. The other two renditions use the cithara to outline the melody or to 
reinforce only certain pitches. The Madrid ensemble adds bells at points. 


120 See McKinnon (1965,69-82). 

121 On the passage and its context, see Cosgrove (2006a, 260-61). 

122 Hagel (2009,318). 

123 On heterophonic accompaniment in ancient Greek music, see Barker (1995, 41-60); 
West (1992b, 205-7). 


Chapter Six 

Social Setting 

The site of the ancient city of Oxyrhynchus is a hundred miles south of Cairo 
and ten miles west of the Nile. Today the place is occupied by the town of 
el-Behnasa. The scrap of ancient paper that came to be labeled Papyrus Oxy¬ 
rhynchus 1786 was gathered from the rubbish mounds of that site during one 
of six excavations carried out by Grenfell and Hunt between 1896 and 1907. 1 

Date of the Hymn 

Hunt assigned the fragment to the latter part of the third century on the 
grounds that its handwriting is not as late as the fourth century and that the 
grain account on the recto appears to date from the first half of the third 
century (but after the Constitutio Antoniniana of 212 C.E.). 2 Presumably, 
the papyrus containing the grain account was later placed on the market as 
used paper, as so many documents were, and its verso ended up being used for 
our hymn. Eric Turner s study of the time lapse between the use of the recto 
for an official document and the use of its verso shows that a hundred years 
was the maximum interval, leaving aside the rare instance; and that “within 
the 100-year limit, there is a slight balance of probability in favour of re-use 
within 25 years.” 3 Of forty examples where recto and verso contain different 
documents and both are dated, Turner found twenty-eight instances of re-use 
within twenty-five years (70%), eleven cases after twenty-five but within a 
hundred years (28 %), and one “freak case” of more than two hundred years. 4 
In only eight of these forty cases (20 %) did the lapse of time exceed fifty-five 
years. If we assume Hunt s dating of the grain account (somewhere between 
213 and approximately 250) and his judgment that the hand of the hymn 
dates to the latter part of the third century, and if we also assume that the use 
of the verso occurred within fifty years of the use of the recto, this gives us a 
range of roughly 250-300 for the writing down of P.Oxy. 1786. 


1 See Parsons (2007,14-17). 

2 Hunt and Jones (1922, 21). 

3 Turner (1954,106). 

4 Turner (1954,103-106). 
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Certain features of the language and content of the hymn (examined in 
chapter three) may at first sight suggest a somewhat later date: the precise lin¬ 
guistic form of Trinitarian praise in P.Oxy. 1786, the use of a liturgical double 
amen, and the idea of an earthly Christian liturgy in which angels participate. 
The wording of the Trinitarian formula became common only after the great 
controversies of the mid fourth century, and the double amen as a Christian 
liturgical formula is otherwise not found until Testamentum Domini 1.23. The 
idea that angels participate in Christian worship is conceivable for the later 
third century, but the idea of a shared liturgy of the church and angels appears 
explicitly only later (in the Apostolic Constitutions and in Chrysostom). Per¬ 
haps we should not put too much weight on these considerations in settling 
on a date, since Basil quotes a traditional vesper formula, which he calls “old,” 
that contains the same wording as the Trinitarian formula in P.Oxy. 1786; the 
double amen in Testamentum Domini probably reflects a liturgical tradition 
older than the document; Clement of Alexandria placed the enlightened one 
at prayer in the presence of angels; and Origen taught that the gathered com¬ 
munity is attended by a church of angels. Hence, the hymn contains elements 
that appear in some form already in other Christian writings from the second 
and third centuries, becoming more pronounced and developed in the fourth 
century. 

Considering together the evidence of handwriting (third century and not 
early fourth), lapse of time before re-use of a piece of papyrus (probably before 
300), and the internal evidence (more closely associated with traditions of the 
fourth century than the third), we may incline to a date close to the end of 
the third century. 

Oxyrhynchus 

When our hymn was set down on papyrus, Oxyrhynchus was the capital of the 
nineteenth province of Upper Egypt (the Oxyrhynchite nome) and a thriving 
metropolis of somewhere between 15,000 and 30,000 inhabitants. 5 The eth¬ 
nic make-up of the city included Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, Jews, and others. 
The city was named for the oxyrhynchos (“sharp-nosed fish”), a creature of the 
Nile worshiped by people in that part of Egypt. 6 

A wall of a little over three miles (5,298 meters) surrounded a compact 
town (about 1 and 1/4 miles long and 1/2 mile wide) and provided access 


5 On this range in estimates of the population, see n. 22 below. 

6 Plutarch implies that the Oxyrhynchites still venerated the oxyrhynchos in his day (Mor. 

380 B—C). 


through five gates. 7 Within the walls stood some thirty temples, three or four 
public baths, a gymnasium, a race-course, a theater with a seating capacity for 
more than 11,000, a city hall, and a military post. The River Tomis (modern 
Bahr Yusuf) ran along the border of the city. Smaller villages lay in the sur¬ 
rounding rural countryside. 8 

The full honorific title, “the glorious city of the Oxyrhynchites,” was 
expanded around 272 C.E. to “the glorious and most glorious city of the 
Oxyrhynchites.” 9 This and other bits of evidence suggest a metropolis on 
the rise in the latter half of the third century. 10 We get glimpses of the lives 
of the landed elite from commercial documents (including household bills), 
wills, and letters, such as invitations to dinner parties celebrating epikrisis and 
crowning. 11 Little is known about the economic condition of the average 
person. Many city-dwellers lived in apartment buildings, and houses were 
sometimes shared by unrelated persons. 12 From time to time food crises oc¬ 
curred, and the ordinary person must have suffered acutely when corn and 
grain were in short supply. From 268—72 a public dole served some of the 
inhabitants and was perhaps administered at other times as well. 13 The ra¬ 
tion was not directed to the poor but depended on qualification by ancestry 
to enter the ranks of metropolites (who enjoyed certain tax reliefs) or by the 
performance of a liturgy (a public service). 14 Many who received the dole 
were persons of means. 15 The city council [gerousia ) provided support for the 
elderly (perhaps those aged fifty-five and older) at public expense. 16 The lives 
of slaves depended on the wealth of the households to which they belonged 
and the character of their masters. 17 


7 See Turner (1952, 81) (referring to Jomards measurement of the walls and Grenfells esti¬ 
mate for the width and breadth of the city). 

8 On the city in Roman times, see Turner (1952); Kruger (1990); Alston (2002). 

9 See Turner (1952,78 with n4). 

10 See Parsons (2007, 59). According to a long-held view, third-century Egypt was in eco¬ 
nomic chaos and decline. See, for example, MacLennan (1935, 23-24, 30, 35-36). It has been 
argued more recently that this picture is overstated. See Alston (2002, 249-59). 

11 See Turner (1952, 84-85); Bagnall (2007,182-93). 

12 See Bagnall (2007, 185). A seven-story house, apparently a kind of apartment building, is 
mentioned in P.Oxy. 2719. 

13 See Sharp (2007, 223-27); Rea (1972,1-26). 

14 See Rea (1972,1-5); Sharp (2007, 223-25); Bagnall (2007,187); Parsons (2007), 107. 

15 See Parsons (2007, 107), who calls the dole “not a charity for the have-nots but a bonus 
for the haves.” 

16 See P.Oxy. 3099: “being now fifty-eight...and having reached the age of those to be main¬ 
tained at public expense....” ( The Oxyrhynchus Papyri 43 [1975], 31). On the age requirement, 
see the editors comment (ibid., 33n7). 

17 In Roman Egypt, one in five households had one or more slaves (Bagnall [2007, 184]). 
Male slaves were usually manumitted in their early thirties, female slaves usually only after their 
childbearing years (Bagnall [2007, 191-92]). 
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The Size of the Christian Population 

Speaking of the growth of the numbers of Christians generally in the empire, 
Stark estimates that the church increased from about two percent of the popu¬ 
lation in 230 to about ten percent by 300. These estimates tally generally with 
those of other historians of early Christianity. Moreover, according to Stark, 
a growth rate of forty percent per decade agrees with growth rates of modern 
religious movements and explains how the ancient church could have gone 
from being a very small fraction of the population in the middle of the third 
century to making up fifty percent or more of the population by the middle 
of the fourth. 18 

Using Stark s arithmetic and assuming that Oxyrhynchus had a population 
in the neighborhood of20,000 in the latter half of the third century, 19 we can 
calculate the growth in the number of Christians in Oxyrhynchus for the years 
250-320:380 Christians in 250 (about 1.9 %), 540 in 260 (2.7 %), 760 in 270 
(3.8%), 1,080 in 280 (5.4%), 1,500 in 290 (7.5%), 2,100 in 300 (10.5%), 
2,940 in 310 (14.7 %), and 4,120 in 320 (20.6 %). 20 By 350 there would have 
been some 11,320 Christians in the city (56.6%). 

Of course, these numbers provide only a rough guide. The starting percent¬ 
age derived from Stark for the year 250 may be wide of the mark. Even if the 
calculated growth curve is reliable as a general estimate for the increase of 
Christians in the empire, Oxyrhynchus may have had more or less than the 
average percentage of Christians in 250. 21 Moreover, the population estimate 
of 20,000 inhabitants for Oxyrhynchus could be off by several thousands, 22 
and the growth rate will not have been exactly forty percent per decade. 

Using evidence of Christian names in a number of Egyptian papyri and a 
calculus designed to account for the fact that not all Christians had Christian 
names, Bagnall estimates that around 10 % of the population were Christians 
in 275 and almost 25 % by 300. 23 In a subsequent study, he arrives at lower 

18 Stark (1997,4-21). 

19 Based on the range of estimates by other scholars and his own judgments, Parsons suggests 
about 20,000 (2007,47 with n9). 

20 Starks raw numbers for the year 250 are 1,171,356 Christians out of60,000,000 people in 
the empire (about 2%) (Stark [1997,7]). 

21 There is no reason, however, to think that Oxyrhynchus would have been untypical. It is 
generally assumed that in the early centuries most of the largest populations of Christians were 
in the east (Asia Minor, Palestine, Egypt) and in cities. Estimates of numbers of Christians in 
the population are based to a significant extent on impressions derived from study of these cen¬ 
ters of the faith (along with Rome), being gathered primarily from literature emanating from 
Christians in these areas. 

22 Bowman (2007, 171) suggests 15,000 to 30,000 inhabitants for the city “at its height 
in (say) the early second century A.D.” Alston (2002, 333) settles on about 15,000 for third- 
century Oxyrhynchus. Fichman (1921, 114-16) suggests 30,000 for Roman-era Oxyrhynchus. 
Parsons (2007,47 with n9) suggests about 20,000. 

23 See Bagnall (2003a, 119-20 with graph on p. 124). 


numbers: 9.8 % to a 11.9 % for 278 and 16.8 % to 20.4 % for 313. 24 The growth 
rate implied by these percentages is much lower than that assumed by Stark, 
only 15 % per decade, but the resultant number of Christians in Oxyrhynchus 
during the period of250-300 is higher. 

If we assume a stable population of 20,000 for Oxyrhynchus in 250-350 
C.E., Bagnalls revised percentages suggest around 2,170 Christians at Oxy¬ 
rhynchus in 278 and 3,720 in 313 (based on averages of his ranges). Work¬ 
ing from the 15 % growth rate suggested by his percentages, we arrive at a 
little more than 1,400 for the year 250 (about 7 %) and about 2,900 for 300 
(14.5%), compared to 400 (2%) for the year 250 and about 2,000 (10%) 
for 300 based on Starks method. The disparate results obtained from Starks 
and Bagnalls very different approaches preclude confidence about the per¬ 
centages. All we can say is that efforts at estimating the Christian population 
at Oxyrhynchus suggest growth from about 400-1,400 in the year 250 to 
2,000-2,900 in the year 300. All the numbers are rough estimates. 

By about 300, Oxyrhynchus had at least two buildings known as “churches” 
and probably one or two more. The evidence comes from P.Oxy. 43 verso, a 
list of the locations of guards about the city. 25 The enumeration refers to a 
guard “in the street by the north church” (pu^r] Tvj (2opivvj £)ocXv]cr(a) (col. 1, 
line 10) and one “in the street by the south church” (p6[xr) r fj voTivvj hzyCkYyyia) 
(col. 3, line 19). 26 If there were 2,000 or more Christians in Oxyrhynchus at 
this time, they could not have been accommodated by two church buildings, 
unless those buildings were very large, which is extremely doubtful for this 
period of church history. More likely, services were held in other buildings as 
well, some of which may have been church buildings, others rented or bor¬ 
rowed spaces, along with domestic dwellings of various sizes. Congregations 
were found in the small villages of the Oxyrhynchite nome as well; some of 
them Greek-speaking, as a letter in Greek written in 304 by a former reader 
in the church of Chusis shows. 27 By perhaps the middle of the third century, 
the number of churches in the region was great enough to warrant a bishop of 
Oxyrhynchus, 28 and one served there at least as early as 325. 29 

24 Bagnall (2003b, 249); idem (1995, 85-89). 

25 The recto of this document dates to 295, and the original editors judged that the verso, 
where the streets with churches are named, was written not long after ( The Oxyrhynchus Papyri 

1[1898]:89). 

26 The Oxyrhynchus Papyri 1 (1898):96 and 98. 

27 This letter, by Aurelius Ammonius, is discussed below. 

28 Luijendijk makes a credible case that in the period of roughly 250-275 the Christians 
of Oxyrhynchus enjoyed the care of a bishop named Sotas (Luijendijk [2008a, 81-151]). If 
Christians amounted to 7% of 20,000 Oxyrhynchites in 250 (a percentage based on Bagnalls 
numbers), the bishop would have overseen some fourteen hundred souls, about four hundred if 
Stark s method of calculation is correct. 

29 “Palagius in Oxyrhynchus” in list of bishops made up by Athanasius in 325 in his defense 
against the Arians ( Apol. sec. 71.6.12). 
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Persecution of Christians in Egypt 

From the middle of the third century until the peace of Constantine, there 
were three periods of persecution sanctioned by Roman emperors: 250-251 
under Decius, 30 257-260 under Valerian, 31 and 303-311 under Diocletian 
and his co-emperors. 32 

The Decian edict regarding worship of the traditional Roman deities was 
probably not aimed specifically at Christians. Nevertheless, it put them in a 
difficult predicament by requiring that whole households present themselves 
before the authorities and that each member carry out the prescribed ritual, 
upon completion of which the head of the household would receive a nota¬ 
rized certificate of compliance. Nearly fifty certificates have survived from 
Oxyrhynchus. 33 It is not known whether any of these belonged to Christian 
families. 

The Valerian persecution was directed specifically against Christians. The 
emperor’s first edict of 257 banished prominent clergy to remote places and 
prohibited Christians from assembling. A second edict in 258 was harsher: 
confiscation of property from wealthy Christians, who were threatened with 
execution if they refused to renounce their faith, and immediate punishment 
of clergy at all levels. 34 The bishop of Alexandria at the time was Dionysius. 
According to Eusebius’ account of Dionysius’ own description of what hap¬ 
pened to him and others in Alexandria and Egypt, 35 Aemilianus, prefect of 
Egypt, acted on the emperor’s initial edict by seizing and exiling the bishop 
and a number of priests and deacons who refused to sacrifice to the imperial 
deities. The exiles were first sent to Cephro outside Alexandria, later to the 
Mareotian nome, a rough district farther away. In both places Christians 
went out to assemble with the exiles, and some of the local inhabitants were 
converted. 

The reach of the Valerian persecution into Oxyrhynchus is perhaps attested 
by ROxy. 3119. The fragmentary remains of this missive have been interpreted 
as referring to the listing of the property of Christians, which was to be con- 


30 The generally-accepted dates are 250-51. Already in 249, however, with his accession, 
Decius promulgated an edict ordering sacrifice to honor the beginning of his new reign and 
required certificates as proof that one had made sacrifice. This put Christians in a bad way. See 
Clarke (2002). 

31 Haas (1983,133-44); Healy (1905). 

32 Odahl (2004,67-97); Barnes (1981,20-26). 

33 Parsons (2007,202). 

34 On the two edicts (or “rescripts”) of Valerian, see Haas (1983, 135-36, citing Acta Procon¬ 
sular™ Sancti Cypriani 1.1-7); Cyprian, Ep. 76-80; Eusebius, H.E. 7.11.4-10; and Augustine, 
Serm. 273.7). See also Keresztes (1975, 81-95). 

35 See Eusebius, H.E. 7.10.9-11.25, on which the following description of the persecution 
is based. 


fiscated. 36 The “seventh year” mentioned in the letter may be the seventh year 
of Valerian and Gallienus (259/60 C.E.), a time of persecution, but the dating 
is uncertain. 37 

By 293, the Roman empire was ruled by four co-emperors of unequal sta¬ 
tus: Diocletian and Maximian (whom Diocletian had appointed as his junior 
co-emperor in 285), along with Constantius and Galerius (two more junior 
Caesars appointed in 293). Each of these men had his own domain and stand¬ 
ing army by which to defend his part of the realm. 38 The universal Diocletian 
persecution of Christians began in February 303 following an oracle of Apollo 
at Didyma. 39 The first edict of this persecution called for the destruction of 
the Christian scriptures and churches. It also imposed penalties on those who 
refused to renounce their faith: loss of civil rights for those of high status and 
loss of liberty for ordinary people (Eusebius, H.E. 8.2.4-5). Two fires in Rome 
were blamed on Christians and executions followed. Later edicts required 
the destruction of church buildings and demanded that church leaders offer 
sacrifice to the Roman gods on penalty of imprisonment, torture, and death. 40 
Soon the scope was broadened, with letters to various cities and towns direct¬ 
ing that all inhabitants be required to sacrifice and offer libations (Eusebius, 
Mart. Pal. 3.1). 

A good deal of the non-Christian public frowned on these imperial ac¬ 
tions, which may have ameliorated their effects to a degree, depending on the 
attitudes of local officials and their deference to public opinion. Diocletian’s 
co-emperor Constantius - who ruled over Spain, Gaul, and Britain - was 
perhaps only a reluctant enforcer of the edicts, 41 and his son Constantine, 
upon becoming his successor in 306, restored the rights and property of 
Christians in his domain. According to Eusebius, Galerius, on his deathbed 
in 311, admitted that the campaign against the church had been a failure and 
rescinded the edicts ( Vit. Const. 1.57). In 312, the year of Constantine’s defeat 
of Maxentius at the Milvian Bridge, Maximinus II (Daia), who still ruled parts 


36 Parsons (2007, 202, cautiously). 

37 See the comments by Rea, the original editor of P.Oxy. 3119, in The Oxyrhynchus Papyri 
43 (1975):77. 

38 Lactantius speaks explicitly of a division of the empire into four parts (Mort. 7.2). In prac¬ 
tical effect the empire was divided into two domains because of the ways pairs of these rulers 
worked together. See Barnes (1982, 196-97). On the appointment of Maximian, see Barnes 
(1981,6 and 287n30 [citing Eutropius, Breviarum ab urbe condita 9.20.3 and PassioMarcelli 2]). 

39 Lactantius, Mort. 10.6-12.5; Eusebius, Vit.Const. 2.50-51 (where Eusebius has Constan¬ 
tine tell how he recalls the giving of the oracle and the interpretation of the oracle as pointing to 
Christians as the enemies of Rome). See also Barnes (1981,21). 

40 See Barnes (1981, 24). 

41 According to Eusebius, Constantius did not enforce the edicts but was a friend to Chris¬ 
tians (H.E. 8, appendix in codices A, E, and R). Lactantius paints a different picture. According 
to him, Constantius permitted churches to be torn down but did not put any Christians to death 
(Lactantius, Mort. pers. 15). 
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of the east, issued an edict against the Christians (Eusebius, H.E. 9.7.2-16). 
He was defeated by Licinius in 313 and shortly after restored the property 
and rights of Christians. Maximinus died soon after, 42 which left Licinius full 
sway in the east. Licinius, who in 312 joined with Constantine in calling for an 
end to persecution of Christians (Eusebius, H.E. 9.9.12), subsequently turned 
on the church (Eusebius, Vit. Const. 1.49-56). 43 Tensions between imperial 
power and the church did not fully cease in the east until Constantine gained 
control of the whole empire in 324 after his final victory over Licinius. 44 

There are a few bits of evidence of the Diocletian persecution in Oxyrhyn- 
chus and its vicinity. One is a letter from 304 by a man named Aurelius Am- 
monius, “reader of the former church (otvayvcoory]; rrj<; tcots £kk1t] cna<;)” of the 
village of Chusis (near Oxyrhynchus), wrote to the prutanis (chief city mag¬ 
istrate) at Oxyrhynchus to swear that all the property of any value belonging 
to the church - which amounted to some “bronze stuff” - had been handed 
over to the logistes (accountant) at Oxyrhynchus for shipment to Alexandria 45 

At Oxyrhynchus there were also a number of martyrs 46 A papyrus from the 
fourth century describes the refusal of the martyr Dioscorus to sacrifice to the 
gods during the Diocletian persecution (P.Oxy. 3529). 47 A certain “Paul from 
the Oxyrhynchite nome,” whose property was confiscated and whose person 
was put under sentence (P.Oxy. 2665), may have been another martyr 48 Other 
Christians - at least in times of less severe persecution - found ways to get 
around the laws designed to ensnare or disadvantage them. P.Oxy. 2601 deals 
with a Christian named Copres 49 who had someone else go to court for him 
so that he could avoid being compromised by a recent requirement, probably 
designed to put pressure on Christians, that anyone who appeared in court 
must sacrifice. 50 Evidently, at the time he wrote, the authorities were carrying 

42 The death of Maximinus is described as suicide by Lactantius ( Mort. 49). 

43 See Odahl (2004,150-154). 

44 On the defeat of Licinius, see Odahl (2004, 159-60). 

45 P.Oxy. 2673 in The Oxyrhynchus Papyri 33 (1968): 106-107; Rea (1979, 128, correcting 
7tuXy]v [“gate”/“door”] to uXrjv [“stuff? “material”]). On this text, see also Luijendiik (2008b, 
344-57). 

46 On traditions about martyrs at Oxyrhynchus, see Timm (1984, 283-85, s.v. al-Bahnasa = 

also later Syriac and Latin manuscripts of the story. The Syriac version dates the 
interrogation of Dioscorus to 306/7. See Papyrus Oxyrhynchus 70 (1983) :22. 

48 P.Oxy. 2665, dated to the time of the Diocletian persecution, is a report of the city registrars 
in response to a query about the property of a certain Paul, who was sentenced under Satrius 
Arrianus, governor of Thebaid. The registrars were unable to find any records concerning Paul 
or his property. The reference to Pauls conviction does not indicate the penalty. 

49 Copres states that he prays “before the Lord God,” and “Lord God” is treated as a nominum 
sacrum with abbreviation and an overstrike. At the close of the letter, Copres adds “amen” in 
the form of a cryptogram. 

50 See the text and discussion of P.Oxy. 2601 in The Oxyrhynchus Papyri 31 (1966): 167—71; 
also Luijendijk (2008a, 216-26). 


Oxyrhynchus). 
47 There are 


out at least perfunctory enforcement of some decree but had not set in place 
any comprehensive mechanism for ferreting out Christians. Hence Copres, 
with due precautions, was able to carry out his business unmolested. 

Imperial animosity to the Christian movement raises the question of how 
openly Christians in Egypt were prepared to practice their faith. It seems clear 
that in periods of calm, open profession was possible. Around 300, the author¬ 
ities referred expressly to churches in naming guard stations around the city 
(see above). Perhaps in the period from the end of the Valerian persecution to 
the beginning of the Diocletian - that is, from 260 to 300 or so - Christians 
in Egypt lived in relative peace. 


The Hymn in an Era of Sporadic Persecutions 

What danger might possession of P.Oxy. 1786 have posed to its owner? Al¬ 
though it is hard to imagine that during the Valerian or Diocletian persecu¬ 
tions, a Christian musician would have hired a scribe he did not know to 
make a copy of a Christian hymn 51 and so risk exposure, there is no reason to 
think that our musician could not have used a trusted scribe, perhaps a Chris¬ 
tian scribe. But a copy of a hymn discovered in a search of homes during the 
Diocletian campaign would have betrayed its owner as a Christian. The docu¬ 
ment itself would have been subject to confiscation and destruction, since 
the imperial orders called for the destruction of Christian writings (no doubt 
meaning Christian sacred writings in the broad sense and not simply what 
Christians regarded as “scriptures”). 52 The abundance of Christian literature 
that survives from the second and third centuries shows, however, that the 
authorities did not manage to confiscate and destroy everything. Moreover, it 
is not clear to what extent authorities in Oxyrhynchus felt a motivation to be 
thorough in rooting out Christians and applying the full measure of the law 
against them. In any case, assuming a dating of P.Oxy. 1786 to the late third 
century, the score lived through the Diocletian persecution, since it was not 
destroyed but only eventually discarded; or it had already been thrown out 
before the persecution commenced. 

Whether the musician who owned the copy of P.Oxy. 1786 kept it for a 
long time or discarded it as soon as he had memorized it, 53 the hymn itself 
likely had a place in worship during the late third century and perhaps into the 
fourth. Hence, it is worth contemplating the significance of the hymn text in 
its political time and place. It appears that from the middle of the third cen¬ 
tury until Constantine s command over the whole empire in 324, Christians 

51 On P.Oxy. 1786 as a copy made by a scribe, see below. 

52 According to Eusebius, the first edict of Diocletian against the Christians called for the 
“destruction of the scriptures by fire” {H.E. 8.2.4). 

53 On the uses of notation in a music culture based primarily on oral transmission, see below. 
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in Egypt experienced episodic periods of persecution (250-251 under Decius, 
257-260 under Valerian, and 303-311 under Diocletian and his co-emper¬ 
ors). Hence, even in the period of relative quiet from 260-303, the church 
knew that it might become a target and could not help but regard the imperial 
power as a potentially hostile force. Under these political circumstances, and 
perhaps in the years of persecution that followed, Christians at Oxyrhynchus 
sang a hymn in which they imagined all creation falling reverently still for the 
church’s praise of the Trinity, while the true powers of the cosmos, represent¬ 
ing Gods dominion, answered and affirmed that praise. 

Social Status and Property of Christians at Oxyrhynchus 

Brown concludes that some churches in the Oxyrhynchite nome must have 
had considerable wealth since the church at Chusis had “bronze doors valu¬ 
able enough to be confiscated and transported all the way to Alexandria in 
303.” 54 Brown is referring to the letter of Aurelius Ammonius (P.Oxy. 2763), 
mentioned above, and the translation “bronze doors” is based on a reading 
that has since been corrected to “bronze stuff.” The bronze stuff may have 
been lamps or liturgical vessels, and it is unknown how many the church 
owned or whether it possessed other valuables that Ammonius does not men¬ 
tion (perhaps things that church members had taken home or sold to protect 
them from confiscation). The letter details items the authorities had asked 
about, giving us an idea of the kinds of property they expected to find in 
the possession of congregations: lands, cattle, buildings, precious metals and 
money, clothes, and slaves. Officials found considerable wealth at a church 
in Cirta in Numidia: gold and silver chalices and urns, silver lamps and a 
silver cooking pot, various bronze candlesticks and lamps, four jars and six 
barrels, considerable clothing (whether vestments or, more likely, clothing 
collected to distribute to the poor), and a large codex. 55 Whether churches in 
Oxyrhynchus possessed similar wealth is uncertain. Nevertheless, it stands to 
reason that many classes of persons were numbered among the Christians at 
Oxyrhynchus, including those of the wealthier set, who would have acted as 
patrons of the congregations. 

Christian Literature 

Christian documents from Oxyrhynchus reflect a robust interest in Christian 
literature, comparable to the educated Christian culture known to us from 
Alexandria. Literary interest finds personal testimony in an early fourth cen- 


54 Brown (1978, 58). 

55 Gesta apudZenophilum 2-4, discussed in Luijendijk (2008b, 350-51). 


tury letter probably from one Christian to another: “To my dearest lady sister, 
greetings in the Lord. Lend the Ezra, since I lent you the little Genesis. Fare¬ 
well in God from us” (P.Oxy. 3465). 56 This correspondence concerns private 
book exchange and reading. No names or addresses are given, which suggests 
that the communication was a local letter delivered by a servant. 

Among the texts from Oxyrhynchus belonging to Christian circles are cop¬ 
ies and fragments of the following: seventeen of the writings that came to 
make up the New Testament, along with other early Christian writings, in¬ 
cluding the Shepherd ofHermas (seven copies), the Gospel of Thomas (three 
copies), the Gospel of Mary (two copies), the Acts of Peter (one copy), the Acts 
of John (one copy), the Acts of Paul (one copy), the Didache (one copy), the 
Sophia of Jesus Christ (one copy), the Gospel of Peter (two copies), maybe the 
Apocalypse of Peter (one copy), three unknown gospels/ sayings of Jesus (one 
copy of each), Irenaeus’ Against Heresies, and a magical text. 57 Most of these 
copies were made in the third and early-fourth centuries. Copies of parts of the 
Septuagint and Philo have also been found, some of which probably belonged 
to Christians. Considering that survival rates for literature in Egypt have been 
estimated at about 10-20%, the extant remains of Christian literature at 
Oxyrhynchus indicate a lively interest in books for the sustenance of the faith. 

There were significant intellectual and literary connections between Oxy¬ 
rhynchus and Alexandria. 58 Educated Christians from the two cities knew 
one another, corresponded, and shared literature with each other. 59 They 
interested themselves not only in Christian and Jewish literature but also in 
pagan classical literary works. An early-fourth-century copy of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews is preserved on the verso of a Latin epitome of Livy (P.Oxy. 657). 
The owner patched the papyrus before the addition of Hebrews, apparently 
in order to preserve both writings. The Bodmer Papyri likely come from a 
Christian school in Panopolis where both Christian works and Greek classics, 
including the Iliad and Menander’s comedies, were copied and studied. 60 In 
Caesarea, Origen taught general education and philosophical subjects along 
with theology. 61 

The high degree of literary activity attested for Oxyrhynchus as a whole and 
for the Christian communities there supports both Roberts’ conclusion that a 


56 Epp gives a very detailed analysis of the letter and argues persuasively that it is between 
Christians (Epp [2004, 21-35]). 

57 Epp (2004, 12-18). The fragment from Irenaeus and the magical text are listed in van 
Haelst (1976, nos. 696 and 1076). 

58 See Kruger (1990,198-204). 

59 On connections between Christians of the two cities in the third century, see Roberts 
(1979,24-25); Rubenson (1995,110). 

60 See Cribiore (2001), 200. 

61 See van den Broek (1996, 203). 
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Christian scriptorium probably existed in the city 62 and Epps judgment that 
literacy rates in the church were probably higher than Gamble’s estimate of ten 
percent or less for Christians generally in the Greco-Roman world. 63 P.Oxy. 
1786 attests the activity in the church of at least one professional musician 
who was musically literate - able to read a score. 

Greek Music Culture at Oxyrhynchus 

Music was an important part of private and institutional culture at Oxyrhyn¬ 
chus, as it was throughout the ancient Mediterranean world. Musicians could 
be found at virtually every festive or ceremonial occasion. Surviving contracts 
and payment accounts for musicians testify to professional musical activity 
in the city. 64 

Among the musicians who appeared in the various social and religious 
venues of Oxyrhynchus were highly-trained professionals who understood 
something of music theory and used musical notation. This is evident from 
various musical remains from Oxyrhynchus, all of them stemming from the 
Roman era - from the second century to the end of the third/early fourth 
centuries. Some of these remains are scores containing what appear to be rep¬ 
ertoires of professional singers and citharodes. 65 It was common in Hellenistic 
and Roman times for musicians to set the lyrics of past poets and dramatists to 
new melodies, as well as to compose new songs based on well-known dramatic 
situations. Venues for such music included the dinner party, 66 social events at 
the gymnasium, concerts or variety shows at the city odeon, and recitals in the 
home of a patron of the arts. An Oxyrhynchus papyrus from the late-first or 
early-second century lists forty odes composed by one “Epagathos, the choral 
piper.” 67 To judge from the titles of his songs, they were musical settings of 

62 Roberts (1979,24); also Pearson (2004,35). 

63 Epp (1997,15-37). 

64 A number of contracts and related documents from the second and third centuries give a 
glimpse of professional musical activity. See P.Oxy. 1275 (third-century contract for musicians 
to perform at a five-day festival at Souis in the Oxyrhynchite nome); P.Oxy. 2721 (contract for 
pipers [auletai] and a dancing girl to perform at a four-day festival at an Oxyrhynchite village in 
the early third century); P.Oxy. 519 (second-century payment list for actor, rhapsode, music and 
dancing at the public games). Similar documents have turned up elsewhere. The editor of P.Oxy. 
2721 (Rea in Oxyrhynchus Papyri 34 [ 1968]: 115) mentions P.Alex. 6; P.Strasb. 341; and other 
documents in Vandoni (1964, nos. 14-28). See also Westermann (1932, 16-27 [discussing 
P.Columb. 441, a contract for aulos music at a village festival, and related papyri]). Of the many 
contracts of this sort that must have been made, only a small percentage survives. 

65 See West (1998, 81 [discussing P.Oxy. 4461-67]). 

66 See Johnson (2000, 57-85). 

67 Cockle (1975). Epagathos was an oLvkrpyy,, a term difficult to translate. His instrument (the 
auX6<;, often mistranslated “flute”) was oboe-like. 
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lyric portions of dramatic works and newly-composed poems based on famil¬ 
iar dramatic situations. 

Musicians trained in the Greek tradition studied with professional music 
teachers and learned to play one or more of the instruments of the lyre family 
(since the songs they sang were typically accompanied by a lyre or cithara). 
Some learned to read musical notation and practiced notated instrumental 
exercises, a few examples of which have survived. 68 The musician who com¬ 
posed or at least owned P.Oxy. 1786 no doubt came from the professional 
musical circles of Oxyrhynchus and earned a living teaching and performing 
songs to the lyre or cithara. In the course of his musical training, he will have 

been exposed to the works of influential composers. 

i 

( Musical Scores 

i 

One of the influential composers of the second century was a Greek musician 
from Crete named Mesomedes, court musician of the emperor Hadrian. 69 A 
number of Mesomedes’ compositions have been preserved with musical nota¬ 
tion. Although he carried out his professional life in the first half of the second 
century, his music was still being performed in the fourth century and was evi¬ 
dently well known. The Christian Neoplatonist (and hymn-writer) Synesius 
quotes some lines from Mesomedes’ hymn to Nemesis, which, Synesius says, 
“we sing to the lyre” ( Ep . 95). 70 The opening of that hymn is given in Figure 1. 

Figure 1 

Mesomedes, Hymn to Nemesis, line 1 (DAGM No. 28) 


Ne-me-oi TTTE-po-EO-oa pi'-ou po-Tra, Ku-av-cb- tti 0E-a, 0u-ya-TEp Ai'-kccs 

Mesomedes wrote compositions of varying length, all in the diatonic genus, 
with little or no modulation of tonos and a sparing use of melisma. Other 

68 Anon. Bell. 97-101 and 104 (third - fourth century C.E.) are thought to be instrumental 
exercises. Preserved in three medieval manuscripts, they derive their name in scholarship from 
the fact that Bellermann, a modern editor, appended them to his compilation of a set of ancient 
treatises on Greek music. See Pdhlmann and West (2001, 118-19). 

69 For the few bits of information that have been preserved about Mesomedes, see West 
(1992b, 383-84). West thinks it likely that the composer of P.Oxy. 1786 knew the standard 
works of Mesomedes (West [1992a, 50]). For the extant compositions of Mesomedes preserved 
in musical scores, see Pohlmann and West (2001, 92-115). 

70 Auryj pevxoi cra<j>w<; icrri, 7repi f\<; Ttpo^upav aSoftev: ‘XrjGouo’a 7tap noSa ftcdveu; / yaupotipevov 
avyiva kIi'vek; / uto 7tfjpv ael fhoxav Kpaxeu;. These are lines 9-11 of Mesomedes’ hymn to Nem¬ 
esis, as quoted in Synesius (Ep. 95 Garzya). 
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compositions from the second century through the early fourth (where the 
record breaks off) display more frequent use of melisma and moments of 
highly-florid composition. This melismatic style was evidently a new trend 
in the Roman era, since surviving scores from Hellenistic times show only 
occasional use of very simple melisma. Typical in the more florid scores of the 
Roman period is alternation between-syllabic and melismatic treatment of 
the lyrics. This can be illustrated with an excerpt from P.Oxy. 4463 (Fig. 2). 


Figure 2 

P.Oxy. 4463, lines 5-8 (fragmentary, following the readings of ZX4GA/No. 47) 

A ^ 7 ^ 



Jpahvcxs ’A-yau-Jq ]o-vqs o^payis- ku -[ to -]£o - tt)S — 'E- pcos_ 


The melismatic pattern for the syllables of [to]^ot r\q in P.Oxy. 4463 resembles 
the pattern for the syllables of-[*cov po0( in P.Oxy. 1786 (compare Figs. 3 and 
4), which suggests the use of a typical melismatic figure in both cases. This and 
other comparisons of P.Oxy. 1786 with the surviving scores from Oxyrhyn- 
chus show that our hymn fits the Greek music of its time and place. 71 


Figure 3 Figure 4 

P.Oxy. 4463 P.Oxy. 1786 

line 8 (ZX4GA/No. 47) excerpt from line 3 



TO ]?d-TT|S IJCOV_po - 01 


The Purpose of P.Oxy. 1786 as a Musical Score 

To understand the significance of P.Oxy. 1786 in the history of early Christian 
music, it is useful to begin by asking why the document - the score - was pro¬ 
duced. We can approach this question by considering whether P.Oxy. 1786 is 
the autograph of the composer. 

In the ancient world, people who could read and write sometimes acted 
as their own scribes, writing letters in their own hand or serving as their own 
copyists. Professional musicians sometimes produced scores as part of their 


71 See further chapter five. 
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composition process 72 and probably copied the scores of other musicians for 
their own use. 

When musical notation and lyrics are in two different hands, this is a sign 
that a copyist wrote out the text and someone else added the notation, pre¬ 
sumably a musician. In such a case, the musician may have been the composer 
or someone interested in having a copy of the composer s song. We have what 
looks like an example of this in P.Oxy. 2436. According to the original editors, 
the text and notation of this score are in two different hands, the words in a 
fine formal script (with “small well-rounded letters,” displaying “easy elegance” 
and occasional lapses into cursive), the notation in a “much rougher” hand. 73 
In this case, we likely see the hand of a professional copyist in the text (lyrics) 
and the less-skilled hand of a musician in the notation. 

It is not clear whether more than one hand was involved in the produc¬ 
tion of P.Oxy. 1786 74 The text of the lyrics looks like the work of a practiced 
copyist. Hunt judged it a somewhat literary hand, noting the clearly-written 
upright letters with occasional cursive. 75 The symbols of musical notation are 
also clearly formed, but it is not certain that they are by the same person. 

Mistakes in the notation may have bearing on whether we have the compos¬ 
er s autograph, another musician s copy in his own hand, or a copy produced 
by a paid copyist (with notation written in by the musician or the copyist). 
A first mistake is an oversight in line 3. Above the syllable po-, the musical 
notation is incomplete. The double point above po- signals that two or more 
note symbols are to follow forming a melism, but only one symbol is visible. 
More mistakes appear in line 4-5, where the arsis pointing is offby one posi¬ 
tion, from Tzucroci to the end. As noted in chapter two, Reinach chalked up 
the problem with the arsis pointing to a copyists error. Winnington-Ingram 
agreed and offered an explanation. The copyist, he suggested, mistook a rare 
tetraseme above the leimma in line 4 of his exemplar for the common diseme, 
the tetraseme sign being perhaps unfamiliar to him. This led him to write a 
diseme and add the arsis marks in the wrong places from that point on. 

If we accept Winnington-Ingram s explanation, it seems more likely that 
a copyist made the mistakes in the arsis pointing and notation. In view of 
Wests demonstration of how carefully the composer labored to maintain the 
metrical scheme by overcoming challenges imposed by traditional Christian 


72 It has been suggested that at least one of the surviving ancient Greek scores is just that, an 
autograph in which the composer edits his composition(s). See Winnington-Ingram (1955, 
56-57); also Pohlmann and West (2001,128). Mountford (1931,92) makes a similar suggestion 
about another musical document. 

73 Turner and Winnington-Ingram (1959,113). 

74 Hunt (Hunt and Jones [1922, 21]) was uncertain whether the hand that laid out the text 
also added the notation; Pighi (1941,192) saw the same hand in both the words and the music. 

75 Hunt and Jones (1922,21). Hunt notes that the epsilon of 7rargpa, for example, is cursive. 
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language, it is clear that the arsis points and rhythmic signs that help express 
this metrical scheme would have been very important to him. It is perhaps 
easier to imagine that a copyist and not the composer wrote out the hymn, 
mistook a tetraseme rest for a diseme, then sought to correct what he took to 
be mistaken pointing from there to the end of the hymn. 76 

The purpose in writing out the hymn with musical notation is another 
consideration pertinent to working out an idea of its history. 77 Very little 
music was written down in antiquity, and for the most part musical nota¬ 
tion was the province of highly-trained professionals. 78 The notated Greek 
music that survives takes a number of different forms, suggesting a variety of 
purposes for notation. One kind of musical document is the papyrus score 
containing some of the repertoire used by a professional musician. In addi¬ 
tion to its value for the process of composition, this type of score was likely 
used for both transmitting music and memorizing it 79 Naturally, the longer 
and more complicated a piece, the more helpful it was to have a score as an 
aide-memoire. 

Keeping in mind the uses of notation in a society that made and transmitted 
music primarily through oral means, it is instructive to consider the possible 
reasons why someone made a score — original or copy — of our hymn. 

1. The composer was from Oxyrhynchus and produced the score as part of his compositional 
process. Assuming that the full text of the hymn was only five lines, or not much more, it is 
very unlikely that a professional musician would have felt the need to write out the nota¬ 
tion (or even the hymn text) as he composed it. He would have committed it to memory 
in the process of composing. Moreover, if he did find it useful to notate the hymn as he 

76 In private correspondence, West has communicated to me that he thinks the artifact is 
probably a copy. He judiciously cautions that one cannot “presuppose the existence of many 
copies or of wide distribution,” and he observes that “we have never yet found more than one 
copy of the same musical score.” 

77 On the origin, history, and uses of Greek musical notation, see West (1992b, 254-76); 
Pohlmann (2005, 131-45); idem (1997, 283-89, 417); idem (1994, 23-25, 32); Prauscello 
(2006). 

78 According to many specialists, musical notation was used primarily by professional musi¬ 
cians as an aide-memoire and, with some exceptions, scores were not written and copied for a 
more general audience. See Barker (1995, 59-60); Comotti (1988), 24; West (1992b, 269-70); 
Pohlmann and West (2001, 1). Consistent with this view is the fact that Quintilian, who urges 
the study of music as essential to the development of the orator (Inst. 1.10.1-33), remarks that 
it is not necessary for the student of oratory to go so far as to learn how to sing from a musical 
score (Inst. 1.12.14). Another indicator is that the texts of classical Greek drama, which included 
musical elements, were transmitted without musical notation. According to Pohlmann (1997, 
287-88), the musicians connected with performing troupes made use of scores, a separate tradi¬ 
tion. It may be that some of the surviving musical documents come from such scores. 

79 Sometimes scores may have been read during performance. Several vases depict musicians 
singing or playing an instrument in front of a papyrus roll. Pohlmann (1960, 83-84) argues that 
the vases show musicians playing from scores. Comotti (1989, 9) registers a caution. Even if the 
rolls are to be interpreted as containing notation, the settings are not clear (whether performance 
or practice). 


composed it, it is very unlikely that he would have made or left uncorrected the mistakes 
in arsis pointing and notation, although the possibility of a discarded copy replaced by a 
more accurate one cannot be ruled out. The evidence of a practiced hand in the writing out 
of the words also speaks against P.Oxy. 1786 being an artifact of the composing process. 

2. The score was made by the composer in Oxyrhynchus as a way of distributing/ teaching 
the hymn there. If the composer of P.Oxy. 1786 was from Oxyrhynchus and sang the hymn 
in one of the churches there, perhaps teaching it to others as well, these activities would 
not have required a score. He would have taught it to others by singing it to them, not by 
providing them with notated copies, which only highly-trained professional musicians 
could read. 

3. A church at Oxyrhynchus paid a scribe and/or musician to make a score ofthe hymn for 
the purpose of liturgical preservation. If we had a papyrus containing a number of hymns 
along with other liturgical formulae, written on the front (and perhaps also the back) of 
the papyrus, an archival use would be more plausible. But what we have is a fragment of 
a hymn written on the back of a grain account. This suggests a musicians personal copy 
rather than an archival copy. 

4. A Christian musician in Oxyrhynchus wished to make a copy of his hymn for a musician 
friend from a church in Alexandria or elsewhere. A notated piece of music would have been 
a valuable means of passing music from one professional musician to another in circum¬ 
stances where time or distance made oral transmission difficult or impossible. Our hymn 
score, written on the back of a grain account that mentions towns in the Oxyrhynchite 
nome, was almost certainly made in Oxyrhynchus or its vicinity. But if it was produced to 
be given to a visiting musician or to be sent to a distant musician, it would not have ended 
up in the dump at Oxyrhynchus, unless the copy we have was discarded, because of its im¬ 
perfections, and a better copy made to replace it (see above). If a scribe was hired to make 
the copy and produced a faulty score, one marred by incorrect arsis pointing and other slips, 
one can imagine that this score was discarded in Oxyrhynchus and a better copy provided 
to its intended recipient. 

5. A Christian musician from Alexandria or elsewhere visited Oxyrhynchus with a collec¬ 
tion of personal scores, including one containing our hymn, and let a copy ofthat hymn be made 
for use in the Oxyrhynchite church (es) by a musician in Oxyrhynchus. A musician passing 
through Oxyrhynchus who did not have the time or inclination to linger there might have 
let his score(s) be copied in lieu of trying to teach them to a musician he met there. Under 
such circumstances, aspects of the copying might have been a bit hurried. If a scribe or the 
musician who wanted a copy of the music did this work, he could easily have made mis¬ 
takes. Once the visiting musician was gone, the Oxyrhynchite musician may have used the 
copy in its uncorrected form to learn the hymn. Or, wishing to have a copy with the correct 
arsis pointing, he may have used his imperfect copy (our artifact) to make an accurate copy 
and then discarded the faulty one. 

If forced to choose from these five possibilities, I would embrace the last 
speculation as the best explanation of the fact and features of P.Oxy. 1786. But 
the truth may lie with one of the other scenarios or with none of them. We 
certainly cannot settle on the last possibility (or any other) as the most prob¬ 
able. Instead, the group of five possibilities gives us an idea of ways in which 
the score may have come into existence. 
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The Performance Setting of P.Oxy. 1786 

It has been claimed that the use of the back of a grain account suggests that the 
composer was too poor to afford decent paper 80 or that the hymn was meant 
only for private use. 81 The owner of the score may have been poor; most people 
were. But the use of the back of a grain account does not suggest that the 
score was for private devotion and not corporate worship. One-sided writing 
was preferred in fine books, 82 but musical scores were not fine library cop¬ 
ies. They were practical documents used by working musicians. A significant 
number of surviving musical documents on papyri are written on the backs 
of other documents. Of the thirteen musical fragments (or sets of fragments) 
from Oxyrhynchus published thus far, four have music on the verso and non¬ 
musical writing on the recto. 83 

The hymn s use of Classical imperative endings 84 might suggest an erudite 
audience for the hymn and not a church setting. But the church in late third- 
century Egypt was socially mixed and included well-educated persons, who 
were almost certainly the ones in charge of the liturgy. Moreover, even unedu¬ 
cated people would have had no difficulty understanding the Classical verb 
forms and would undoubtedly have felt that they lent an aura of dignity to the 
hymn. We should keep in mind that ancient Greek hymn-texts at shrines were 
preserved and performed for centuries with little updating of language. For 
example, a hymn to Zeus from a shrine at Crete (inscribed in the third century 
C.E.) displays Roman-era chiseling of letters and some late-era orthography 
but also grammatical forms and vocabulary consistent with a much earlier date 
of composition (late Classical). 85 Either the Roman-era inscription preserved 
a much older hymn or a Roman-era composer engaged in some deliberate ar¬ 
chaizing in imitation of Classical poetry. In either case, performed in the third 
century of the Roman era, the hymn would have had the ring of much older 
poetry. Hence, even those without an education were used to hearing vener- 


80 Tripp and Wheeler (1997, 20-24 [“leaves the impression” of poverty]). 

81 Hiley (1993,487). 

82 Most of the writings on papyrus from Oxyrhynchus are on only one side of the roll. Kruger 
(1990, 160-61) argues that these one-sided literary texts come from the library of the gymna¬ 
sium or a library maintained by scholars. Copies with writing on both sides usually belonged to 
private persons and schools. 

83 P.Oxy. 4466 has a musical text on the verso, Latin words on the recto; P.Oxy. 4467 has a 
musical text on the verso, part of an unidentified prose work on the recto; P.Oxy 4461 has a 
musical document written on the back, an agricultural account on the front; P.Oxy. 4465 has 
music on the recto, a register of names on the verso. Our hymn is on the verso of a grain account. 

84 The hymn uses the Classical 3 rd pers. imperative form at least once and probably twice 
(87ruj>tovouvTcov and probably ^[.. .]§e[cr]0cov). It may also use Doric forms. A plausible interpreta¬ 
tion of ov Tea r)co in line 2 involves construing Tea as the Doric form of rrjv. See the discussion 
in chapter three. 

85 For the text and a discussion of the language and dating, see Furley and Bremer (2001,2:4). 


able grammatical forms and words in cult hymns. Moreover, Classical word 
forms and style are found in the writings of Greek-speaking church fathers and 
would have been familiar to the uneducated church members from sermons, 
which the illiterate had no difficulty understanding because they heard “high” 
Greek in other settings as well. 86 

Early Christian literature refers to a variety of settings in which hymns were 
sung: at the primary eucharistic gatherings (1 Cor 14:26; Col 3:l6-20; 87 
probably Clement of Alexandria, Paed. 3.11.80; a passage in the Acts of Paul 
treating Pauls time in Corinth; 88 Cyril of Jerusalem, Myst. cat . 5.6); in house¬ 
hold devotion (Tertullian, Ad uxorum 2.8.8—9); at common meals that may 
or may not have included the Eucharist (Clement of Alexandria, Paed. 2.4.44; 
Tertullian, Apologeticum 39.16-18); 89 at morning prayer (Codex Alexandri- 
nus labeling the Gloria a “morning hymn”); at vespers ( Testamentum domini 
2.11; also Basil, De spir. sanct. 29.73, if he is referring to a hymn) and presum¬ 
ably at other times of prayer. According to Clement of Alexandria, the pious 
accompanied many of their daily activities with psalms and hymns (Str. 7.7.35 
and 7.7.49). Since we have no external evidence for the occasion of the hymn 
of P.Oxy. 1786 and since its text seems suitable for a variety of settings, it is 
impossible to know whether the hymn was intended for a particular liturgical 
event and, if so, which event. 

This last-mentioned fact has not prevented some scholars from fixing the 
setting. Wolbergs, for example, has argued that P.Oxy. 1786 was composed 
for a eucharistic service. 90 In support of this judgment he observes that 1) as 
a general rule, silence reigned during the prosphora (the offering of the bread 
and wine), which corresponds to the theme of silence in P.Oxy. 1786; 2) angels 


86 See Chrestou (2005, 86-87), who notes that “the audiences of John Chrysostom ap¬ 
plauded his sermons with clapping, to his great consternation of course, although their linguistic 
form was quite high [Atticizing]” (ibid., 87). 

87 Assuming that Colossians is deutero-pauline and dates from the late first century, one 
might question whether the gathering presumed in the letters remarks about singing was eucha¬ 
ristic. But a late-first-century date for Colossians probably precedes the differentiation between 
morning Eucharist and non-eucharistic evening agape. See further n. 89 below. 

88 Acts Paul no. 9 in Elliott (1993, 383). The narrative about Paul in Corinth derives from 
P.Heid. 44b-3, 51-52 and P.Hamb. 6-7. 

89 A longstanding scholarly consensus is that by the second century, the Eucharist had been 
separated from the common meal and had become the central ritual act of a gathering on Sunday 
morning (and perhaps also on other mornings). According to this interpretation of the evidence, 
the evening common meal, termed “agape,” did not include the Eucharist. Recent challenges to 
this view make it uncertain that a differentiation between eucharistic synaxis and agape had been 
established even as late as Tertullian s time. Of course, developments probably varied from place 
to place. For recent treatments of the subject, see McGowan (1997); idem (2004); Bradshaw 
(2004,99-101). By the time of our hymn, however, it is likely that many churches, perhaps most, 
had made the Sunday morning gathering the occasion for eucharistic celebration and no longer 
included the Eucharist in their evening suppers. 

90 Wolbergs (1971,102-4 and 107-11). 
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were thought to participate in some way in the eucharistic liturgy; and 3) from 
an early period it was customary to follow the offering with a doxology (and 
a closing amen). To document these claims, he offers the following evidence: 

1. Silence during the prosphora 

The Apostolic Constitutions , dating to the fourth century but preserving earlier traditions, 
stipulates that the people are to be silent when the elements are offered: “And after the 
prayer, let some of the deacons devote themselves to the offering of the Eucharist, serving 
the body of the Lord with reverent fear, and let other deacons observe the people and 
command them to be silent” {ypvyycn avroiq sproieiTtocrav) (. Apost: Const. 2.57.15 Funk). 

The Liturgy of Saint James, which dates to the fourth century in some version, contains the 
following words from the cherubic hymn of the Great Entrance: “Let all mortal flesh be 
silent (2iyv]<7aTo tzclgcl act p\ (Sporefa) and with fear and trembling stand ... for the King of 
Kings, Christ our God, comes to be sacrificed and to be given unto mortals ...” 91 

A call for silence appears in the opening lines of the eucharistic prayer of the Pontic liturgy 
as reconstructed by Brightman: Xiw7ra<70co<7cw vpuou ctvaTokal kcu are\r\vr\c, 7rgpioSoi, Kpdaei<; 
dipcov k.tX 92 

2. Participation of angels in the liturgy of the Eucharist 

The people sing the cherubic hymn of the Great Entrance (Liturgy of St. James; see above) 
in imaginary communion with the angels or in imitation of the angelic choir. 93 

3. Doxology with amen following the prosphora 

In Justin Martyrs description of worship at Rome (mid second century), the prosphora 
is followed by a doxology uttered by the presiding minister, who then offers prayers of 
thanksgiving, and the people answer “amen” (7 Apol. 65). 

In the account of the celebration of the Eucharist in Apostolic Constitutions 8, a doxology 
closes a long eucharistic prayer by the priest and the people answer “amen” (Apos. Con. 
8.12.5-51). 

This evidence is not conclusive, and some of it is problematic. First, doxolo- 
gies are not specific to eucharistic prayers. Already in the New Testament, 
they are used in a variety of contexts that suggest diversity of use in life and 
worship: after a greeting in Rev 1:5-7; after the mention of God in the 
prescript of Galatians; in the opening thanksgiving of 1 Timothy (see 1:17); 
in a final benediction at the end of Hebrews (in 13:21), which belongs to a 
custom of concluding an address (by letter or sermon) with a doxology (cf. 
Rom 16:25-27; Phil 4:20; 2 Tim 4:18; 1 Pet 5:11; 2 Pet 3:18). T hcDidache 
calls for the Lord s Prayer to be recited three times a day in a form that in¬ 
cludes a doxology {Did. 8:2-3). The Trinitarian doxology preserved in the 
fourth-century Apostolic Constitutions 7.48 belongs to a vesper service. A 


91 In Mercier (1946,176); see the discussion of this text in chapter three. 

92 Brightman (1896, 522 [extracted from Regulae fusius tractatae\ PG 31:9131). 

93 Wolbergs (1971, 104). 
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doxology is part of the rite of baptism as depicted in the Syriac Acts of John 
(fourth or fifth century). 94 

Second, of the bits of evidence Wolbergs adduces to show that silence was 
commanded during the prosphora , only the reference in the Apostolic Constitu¬ 
tions - a fourth century composition made up of older materials - is relevant. 
As for the hymn, “Let All Mortal Flesh Keep Silence” (Eiyy]craTo mm mp\ 
(ipoTatt), ft i s almost certainly much later than P.Oxy. 1786. “Let All Mortal 
Flesh” is one version of the cherubic hymn (or one of the various cherubic 
hymns) of the Liturgy of St. James. That liturgy is usually dated to the fourth 
century, but according to our only testimony about when the cherubic hymn 
was included (the eleventh-century church historian Cedrenus), it was the 
Emperor Justinian, in the late sixth century, who added the hymn and that 
hymn was probably not “Let All Mortal Flesh.” 95 

Moreover, Wolbergs’ reliance on Brightman s reconstruction of the ancient 
Pontic liturgy is unfortunate. In rendering this liturgy, which he assembles 
from a variety of sources, Brightman draws the words about falling silent 
from a passage in Basils Regulae fusius tractatae that has nothing to do with 
liturgical behavior. 96 

Other evidence besides the late cherubic hymn associates angels with the 
Eucharist. We have seen that at least by the fourth century, Greek-speaking 
Christians had come to imagine that the eucharistic service was connected 
with angelic worship: angels participating in the earthly service or Christians 
imitating a heavenly worship. We examined this evidence from Gregory of 
Nyssa, Cyril of Jerusalem, and John Chrysostom in chapter three. As sugges¬ 
tive as these fourth-century witnesses are, they are no proof that P.Oxy. 1786 
assumes a eucharistic setting since the presence of angels was also associated 
with Christian prayer and hence with any gathering for a pious purpose. 97 

It is also important to keep in mind that P.Oxy. 1786 projects an imaginal 
world in which liturgical events are described and commanded. These events 
have associations with actual liturgical practice: hymning (praising) the Trin¬ 
ity, the use of doxologies, the idea that angels attend Christian worship, the 
notion that in some mysterious way the cosmos honors Christian worship of 
God. But it is clear from the fact that the language of the silence motif comes 
from pagan Greek hymnody that the composer did not model the hymn on 

94 Wright (1968,2:38). 

95 Georgius Cedrenus in Bekker (1838,1:685.3-4). 

96 Reg. fus. tract. 2.3 (from the “Longer Rules”). The context in the Regula shows that the verb 
o'ico7rao'0a)(jav should be taken as a passive (see Demosthenes, Exord. 21.2) rather than, with 
Brightman, as a middle; and it should be translated, “Let them not be spoken about” (meaning 
“Let us pass over in silence”), not “Let them be silent.” See the following translations: Wagner 
(1950,237) and Clarke (1925,155). 

97 See the discussion of this evidence - from Clement of Alexandria and Origen - in chapter 
three. 
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instructions given in a particular Christian liturgy. Nor do we have reason 
to think that the hymn, with its call for silence and instruction to the angels, 
belonged to a particular moment of preparation in worship analogous to the 
role of the cherubic hymn at the Great Entrance. 

The Greek Musical Tradition among Ancient Christians 

The number of scores we possess for ancient Greek music is just a tiny fraction 
of the ancient Greek scores produced in antiquity. Not only that, the number 
of scores produced in the ancient world was a small fraction of the Greek 
music that was composed and performed through the centuries. Given the 
survival of the fragment P.Oxy. 1786, it is extremely unlikely that it represents 
the only ancient Christian hymn ever set down in Greek notation, much less 
the sole instance of an ancient Christian hymn composed in the Greek musical 
idiom. The surmise that P.Oxy. 1786 is an isolated instance of Greek Christian 
hymnody 98 implies a chain of highly-unlikely historical circumstances: that 
despite the prevalence of the Greek musical tradition in the ancient Mediter¬ 
ranean world, only a single hymn was composed in this musical tradition by 
Christians, that this single hymn just happened to be notated (when most 
music was not written down) and, having been notated, managed to survive 
destruction (when the vast majority of papyrus documents from antiquity 
perished). On the contrary, the fact that we possess the score of an ancient 
Christian hymn suggests that a tradition of Greek Christian hymnody ex¬ 
isted - in Egypt and elsewhere. 

We can put the whole matter in perspective by considering that P.Oxy. 1786 
is one of just thirteen known musical documents from Oxyrhynchus and one 
of twenty-seven of all scores on papyrus. 99 If professional Greek musicians 
became Christians and used their skills in the service of the church, then 


98 Hannick (1980, 368). 

99 If we define a musical document as a single piece of papyrus (single sheet from a roll or 
a codex) that contains parts of one or more musical compositions, then P.Oxy. 1786 is one of 
thirteen musical documents from Oxyrhynchus (leaving out P.Oxy. 3705, which is probably not 
a musical document but a demonstration of intonation in the reciting of poetry, and including 
P.Oxy. 4710, which appeared after the publication of Pohlmann and West [2001]). If we count 
all the musical documents on papyrus (not just those from Oxyrhynchus) from the beginning of 
the second century to the beginning of the fourth, then P.Oxy. 1786 is one out of some twenty- 
seven (including the recently published P.Louvre E 10534). This number excludes ten items 
preserved not on papyrus but as part of literary musical traditions (the instrumental exercises 
of th c Anonymous Bellermanni and the songs of Mesomedes). These ten items are not counted 
because they are found in manuscripts of the late middle ages and therefore cannot be included 
in comparisons of survival on papyrus. We should also keep in mind that pagan musical docu¬ 
ments are likely to have enjoyed a higher rate of survival in the second and third centuries because 
they were not subject to destruction during times of persecution. 


during the first few centuries, when the church grew to about 10 %—15% of 
the population by 300, most of that growth in the latter half of the third cen¬ 
tury, we would expect that the overall production of Christian musical scores 
would be well under 15 % of the total scores produced in Oxyrhynchus. Here 
it must be kept in mind that the total number of scores from Oxyrhynchus 
represents the surviving musical production of a relatively stable population 
over a period of some two hundred years, during which time Christians were 
growing from a handful of persons to a sizable number but only a modest frac¬ 
tion of the population by the end of the period. 100 Hence, the fact that only 
one Christian musical document has appeared so far among the Oxyrhynchus 
papyri does not tell against the reasonable assumption that musicians from 
the Greek tradition who became Christians composed hymns reflecting that 
musical tradition. It counts rather in its favor. To discover that the representa¬ 
tion of Christian music in the surviving scores from Oxyrhynchus stands at 
roughly 7.5 % confirms what one would naturally suppose - that in a Greek¬ 
speaking metropolitan environment, some number of Greek musicians would 
have been converted to Christian faith and would have used their skills in the 
service of the church. 

It is possible that already in the third century professional musical training 
was being passed from experienced Christian musicians to novices. It is also 
possible that some young men from Christian families gained a professional 
musical education from a non-Christian musician. It is difficult to judge the 
likeliness of the first possibility - a tradition of professional-level musical 
training within the church. The second, however, seems unlikely inasmuch as 
professional training at the feet of a pagan musician would have entailed learn¬ 
ing songs that the church regarded as unsuitable (see below). More likely than 
either of these possibilities is that most Christian musicians of professional 
caliber were adult converts to the faith who had acquired their musical train¬ 
ing before their conversions. The exponential growth of the church through 
adult conversion would have supplied an increasing number of skilled persons 
from all walks of life. 

Our earlier examination of Greek music culture in the Roman world pro¬ 
vides a starting point for imagining professional musicians who joined the 
Christian faith. Before their conversions, Greek musicians earned a living 
teaching music and performing the works of Mesomedes and other compos¬ 
ers, as well as their own compositions, in the theater, at pagan festivals, and in 
private venues. Upon becoming Christians, they likely came under pressure 

100 The scores from Oxyrhynchus date from the second century to the beginning of the end of 
the third / beginning of the fourth century. Stark estimates that the church (in the Greco-Roman 
world) increased from about 2 % of the population in 250 to about 10 % by 300. Bagnalls esti¬ 
mates imply that Christians increased from about 7 % of the population in the year 250 to about 
14.5 % in 300. See the discussion above regarding the growth of Christianity at Oxyrhynchus. 
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to give up supporting themselves in these ways. The second-century Apostolic 
Tradition and the third-century Didascalia show that at least some influential 
church authorities frowned on professions that involved the performance of 
pagan works. As the Apostolic Tradition puts it, “if one is an actor or he does 
performances, either let him cease or be cast out.” 101 Moreover, according 
to the Didascalia and the Apostolic Constitutions, Christians should not sing 
pagan songs. 102 From this evidence one can infer that many also objected to 
the profession of the musician who earned a living from performing and teach¬ 
ing pagan music. But perhaps this condemnation was not universal or could 
be tempered depending on particular circumstances. The Apostolic Tradition 
shows leniency toward the teacher who, after conversion, continues to earn a 
living by providing instruction in pagan subjects: “if he teaches young children 
it is good indeed for him to cease. If he has no trade, then let him be forgiven” 
{Trad. ap. 16.5). 103 Moreover, as Lampe has noted, patristic authors mention 
Christians engaged in various “forbidden” professions: fabricators of pagan 
idols (Tertullian, Idol. 5 and 7), an astrologer (Tertullian, Idol. 9), racing driv¬ 
ers and owners of racing stables (Jerome, Vit. Hil. 20), and an acting teacher 
(Cyprian, Ep.2). m 

The earliest musical activity in the Egyptian church for which we have 
record is a report from Dionysius (bishop of Alexandria 248-268) about the 
“psalmody” (A|/a^fxcoSia) of a former Egyptian bishop named Nepos (in Euse¬ 
bius, H.E. 7.24.4). The term yaXjzcpSia originally meant singing to a stringed 
instrument. At some point Greek-speaking Christians began using this word 
for unaccompanied chanting of the Psalms. It is difficult to determine the 
sense of the word in Dionysius’ story. Two considerations favor thinking of 
it as a practice of intoning the Psalms (presumably through the use of simple 
formulas). First, this is a common meaning of the term among fourth-century 
Christians. Second, the word more naturally suggests a kind of musical activity 
than a body of musical compositions. If an early Christian bishop in Alexan¬ 
dria made the intoning of Psalms an important part of Christian devotion in 
his church, this would go a long way toward explaining why biblical psalmody 
took root early in Egypt, where it became a defining practice of monastic 
devotion and spread from there to other regions. Nevertheless, against taking 
the word in Dionysius’ report as a reference to intonation of the Psalms is his 
remark that Nepos’ “abundant psalmody” continues to give pleasure to the 


101 Trad. ap. 16.4 (Sahidic version); translation from Bradshaw et al. (2002, 88); there is no 
equivalent in the Arabic or Ethiopic. See also Cyprian, Ep. 2. 

102 Didascalia 1.6.3-5 (Latin version) = Didascalia 2 in Connolly, [1929,12; English transla¬ 
tion of Syriac]; Apos. Con. 5.10.2. 

103 Translation from Bradshaw et al. (2002, 88 [column translating the Sahidic version; the 
Arabic and Ethiopic are in substance the same]). 

104 Lampe (2003,131nl0). 


faithful (xvj<; 7roXXvj<; yalfxwSia;, fj fze^pi y ^ y ttoAXoi twv aSelcjwv guGupuvxai) 
(Dionysius in Eusebius, H.E. 7.24.4 Oulton). This shows that not only the 
memory of his psalmody but the psalmody itself lived on after him, which in 
turn suggests that the psalmody of Nepos was in fact a body of compositions 
(perhaps psalm-like in character), not simply a skilled practice of intoning 
Psalms. 105 

An interesting question is whether Nepos’ psalmody involved the use of 
a stringed instrument to support the voice. According to Dionysius, Nepos 
rejected allegorical interpretation of scripture (in Eusebius, H.E. 7.24.1-3). 
Hence, he would not have followed those, such as Clement of Alexandria, 
who gave a spiritual interpretation to most references to musical instruments 
in the Psalms. Moreover, even Clement grudgingly allowed singing to the ci- 
thara and lyre, perhaps in deference to Nepos, who was bishop of Alexandria 
in Clement’s time {Paed. 2.4.43.3). 106 

Clement must have known a good deal about musical practices in Greek¬ 
speaking churches of Egypt, but his scattered references to music-making 
tell us more about his beliefs regarding music outside the church than about 
the kind of music that went on within. His explicit references to Christian 
song involve several different words: -yj/aXXeiv, 'tyoLky.oc,, iipglv, 

[xDareiv, and coSr]. The verb ^aAXeiv appears at a number of places in his writ¬ 
ings as a word for Christian singing. These include contexts where he speaks of 
imitating David singing psalms {Paed. 2.4.43.3), of singing and giving thanks 
before meals {Paed. 2.4.44.1), of “praising, hymning, blessing, and singing 
(ya^Xoucra)” {Str. 6.14.113.3), of the singing of the sacred chorus on God’s 
mountain {Protr. 12.119.2), of hymning that conforms to the singing and 
psaltery mentioned in the biblical Psalms {Paed. 2.4.44.4), of singing when 
drinking to soothe desire and glorify God {Str. 6.11.90.1), of the singing of 
those addressed rhetorically in the closing lines of the hymn that concludes 
Paedagogus (^gXraofzgv oftot)... yd^Xcofxev ojzou), 107 and (in a quotation from Col 
3:16) of the right kind of Christian song at dinner parties {Paed. 2.4.43.2). 
Most of these examples (perhaps all) use the term ya&eiv in the sense of literal 
singing. In only a few cases does it perhaps carry its traditional meaning, “sing 
to a stringed instrument.” The examples also show that the word generally 
means “sing” in Clement and is not a technical term for the singing of Psalms. 
This is especially clear from the fact that is not always singing in a 

morally approved way, for Clement describes Christians “who before hymned 
immortality [in Christian worship] but in the end sing (*^a^Xovxec;) wickedly” 
by participating in pagan musical revelry {Paed. 3.11.80.4). 


105 So also Kroll (1968,26 with n4). 

106 On this passage in Clement, see Cosgrove (2006a, 260-61). 

107 Stahlin and Treu (1972, 292). 
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Clement also uses the noun yaXfxo<; of Christian song but only three times, 
two of which draw on Pauls language in Col 3:16: “a psalm is a melodious and 
wise blessing, and the apostle calls a psalm a spiritual song” (. Paed. 2.4.44.1); 
“psalms, hymns, and spiritual songs” (Col 3:16 as quoted in Paed. 2.4.43.2); 
and “psalms and hymns before the banquet and before bed” ( Str . 7.7.49.4). 
There is also one instance of the word psalmody (\|/aX|xq)S(a): “For if‘you love 
the Lord your God’ and then ‘your neighbor’, let (your) kindliness be first 
toward God through thanksgiving and psalmody and second toward your 
neighbor... ” {Paed. 2.4.43.1). Just as the verb does not refer narrowly 

to singing biblical Psalms in Clement but means singing in a broad sense, so 
the cognate nouns yaX[x6<; and ^alfKpSia may have general meanings as song 
and singing. 

At the end of Clement s Paedagogus , we find the words of a hymn to Christ 
{Paed. 3.12.101). In the manuscript tradition the hymn carries a title (un- 
doubtably secondary), “Hymn of Christ the Savior by the Holy Clement.” 
Like P.Oxy. 1786 it uses an anapaestic meter, which was popular in the second 
and third centuries. Whether the hymn was sung at gatherings of Clement 
and his students or in some other worshipful setting is open to debate. Not all 
hymns of antiquity, not even all poetic ones, were composed for religious use 
in a cultic or ceremonial context. Some were composed for use in drama; oth¬ 
ers were meant as freestanding entertainment songs (presumably the hymns 
of Mesomedes). Hymns also appear embedded in a variety of types of ancient 
literature, often at the beginning of a work, sometimes in the middle or at the 
end. 108 Hence, a number of interpreters hold that the hymn that concludes 
Paedagogus is a purely literary entity, not an actual song for liturgical or de¬ 
votional use. 109 

Admittedly, Clement s hymn serves a literary purpose in its present context, 
but it is a second ending to Paedagogus , being preceded by a first ending in the 
form of a prayer. This suggests that the hymn is not original to Paedagogus but 
was composed independently and added to a later edition of that work. 110 
Hence, it seems natural to assume that the hymn originally served some cor¬ 
porate devotional use. Consistent with such a purpose (but not to be taken 


108 See Brucker (1997, 46-47 [hymns used as prooimia for epic recitals by rhapsodes, the 
hymnic prooimion for Hesiods Works and Days], 212 [a prose hymn to Philosophy in Ciceros 
Tusculan Disputations], 225 [a prose hymn in Philos Life of Moses], and 235-36 [a prose hymn 
in Epictetus]). Brucker does not mention any examples of hymns coming at the end of a work, 
but, in addition to Clement s hymn, I note the hymn that closes Methodius’ Symposium and the 
one at the end of the Apocryphon of John. 

109 See Kroll (1968,12nl); Eisenhofer (1932,210); Wolbergs (1971, 86). 

110 That the hymn is secondary is suggested by its redundancy after the prayer, a redundancy 
made all the more awkward by the fact that the introduction to the prayer is repeated in the 
introduction to the hymn. 


as proof of it) are invitations within the hymn to corporate singing: [xsXraopigv 
ofxoO in line 59 and ya&cofzev 6[zou in line 65. 111 

Mohrmann holds out the possibility that the hymn had a place in the 
Alexandrian liturgy. 112 May, judging that the composition is probably too 
idiosyncratic and complicated for an ordinary liturgical setting, finds more 
plausible the suggestion (first put forward by Wilamowitz 113 ) that the piece 
was sung by the students of the Alexandrian Christian school. 114 Observing 
that critical research no longer allows one to assume that a Christian school 
existed in Clement s time (as Eusebius claimed), May proposes that Clement 
might have prepared the hymn for his own group of students, perhaps for use 
in a domestic setting. 115 Students who kept copies of Paedagogus probably also 
passed on the hymn, which was copied in the manuscript tradition at the end 
of Paedagogus. 

Although the secondary character of the hymn in its present location argues 
for a prior use that was likely devotional, there is no way of knowing whether 
this use was also musical. Clement s musical remarks do not support the infer¬ 
ence that he had training as a musician. 116 Of course, the hymn might have 
been supplied with a melody by one of his students. Or it was simply recited 
(perhaps intoned), not sung to a tune. 

Clements hymn and P.Oxy. 1786 are examples of Greek metrical poetry 
as a form of Christian hymnody. In addition to Clement s hymn, we know of 
a poem, “Against Marcus,” composed in iambic trimeters by a pious elder (in 
Irenaeus, Haer. 1.15.6). Hippolytus quotes a hymn (or hymns) of the Naas- 
senes under the title “Nomos,” which, except for the first line, is in anapaests 
{Ref. 5.10.2fF). 117 He also quotes lines from “Theros,” a Valentinian hymn in 
dactylic tetrameters {Ref. 6.37.1). A poem among the Jewish and Christian 
body of poems known as the Sibyllene Oracles (no. 8) might be classified as a 
Christ hymn. The oracle, dating to about 175 C.E., contains a judgment poem 
in hexameters (lines 218-50) based on an acrostic: IHXOYX XPEIXTOX 
©EOT XI02 ZQTHP ZTAYPOX (“JESUS CHRIST SON OF GOD 
SAVIOR CROSS”). A hymn to Christ in dactylic hexameters preserved as 


111 Cf. f*eX7rco[zev cnzkdsc, (or Treprcopev a7rXdj<;) in line 59. 

112 Mohrmann (1957, 267). 

113 Wilamowitz-Mollendorff (1912, 267) (“das Schulgebet, das sie sangen, hat Clemens am 
Schlusse [des Paedagogus] beigefugt”). 

114 May (1983,264). 

115 May (1983,264). In Paed. 2.4.44.1 Clement speaks of praising and singing to the Creator 
at mealtime; in Str. 7.7 A3 A he endorses singing psalms and hymns at the Christian banquet 
(see also Str. 6.11.90.1). 

116 On Clements musical understanding, see Cosgrove (2006a). 

117 Hippolytus also quotes hymns to Attis (Ref 5.9.8 and 5.9.9) that seem to be associated 
with the Naasenes, but it is unclear whether they composed these hymns and used them in 
worship. 
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Sibylline Oracle 6 dates to the second or third century. 118 A fragment of 
a hymn to Christ in paroemiacs survives from the fourth century (P.Ber. 
8299), 119 as do a number of hymns by Gregory of Nazianzus, 120 along with 
Apollinaris’ metrical paraphrase of the Psalms. 121 From the early fifth century 
come the metrical hymns of Synesius. 

The tradition of Greek metrical poetry also appears in other learned expres¬ 
sions of Christian piety. According to Sozomen, Apollinaris paraphrased the 
Old Testament (and not only the Psalms) using various traditional Greek 
meters (Sozomen, H.E. 5.18). Around 500, Nonnus of Panopolis, who per¬ 
haps eventually converted to Christianity (although this is not certain), para¬ 
phrased the Gospel of John in dactylic hexameters. 

From the second through the fifth centuries, Christians with a Hellenistic 
education and a poetic bent composed hymns and other spiritual works in 
Greek meter. Some of the shorter and more accessible hymns of this sort were 
undoubtedly sung in devotional settings of various kinds, including worship. 
By the fourth century, hymns were being edged out of the liturgy by a rage for 
Psalm-singing and in some circles fell into disfavor due to concerns that non- 
biblical hymns were seductive vehicles for heresy. 122 One would like to know 
more of the history of the use of metrical Greek hymns in Christian worship 
and other forms of devotion during these centuries, but the historical record 
is spare. P.Oxy. 1786 gives us an idea of what at least one of them sounded like. 


118 Lactantius quotes the hymn in a work dated to around 311 {Inst. 14.15-22). 

119 Heitsch, no. 45.3. On the meter, see West (1982, 171). 

120 Most of the hymns of Gregory of Nazianzus belong to a transitional form of poetry in 
which “the poet appears to have a definite quantitative scheme in view but offends against it” 
(West [1982, 164]). A few of the poems attributed to Gregory belong to the accent-based type 
of meter. 

121 PG 33:1313-1538. 

122 Didascalia 1.6.3-5 rejects pagan poetry and endorses the singing of the Psalms but does 
not mention Christian hymns (Latin version) = Didascalia 2 (Syriac version) in Connolly, 
[1929, 12; English translation of Syriac]). This may reflect a suspicion about hymns. Concern 
about the propagation of heresy through hymns was made official at the Council of Laodicea 
(c. 360-390). Canon 59 prohibits the chanting of “private psalms” in church (ot> Set iSicotikoik; 
*^aXpoi>$ ^iy£<70ai ev xfj eKK^rjcri'a in Joannou [1962, 154]). Perhaps in this century, so-called 
biblical canticles were being identified and intoned. By the fifth century these odes would form 
a group of biblical songs placed as a collection after the Psalms in Codex Alexandrinus. 


Appendix 

Pitch Centers and Tonal Structure 
in Ancient Greek Melodies 

It has been common to reserve the term “tonality” for the harmonic struc¬ 
tures of the major-minor system of Western music, whose origins are said to 
date from around 1600. 1 In an effort at a basic definition, Reti, writing in the 
1950s, distinguished between “harmonic” tonality and “melodic” tonality, 
associating the latter with Jewish and Gregorian chant, as well as other types 
of Eastern music. Reti argued that in melodic tonality a melody line is to be 
interpreted as a musical unity through its orientation to a basic note, which he 
termed its “tonic.” 2 A number of years later, Hoppin proposed that we define 
tonality in early music (music before the Renaissance) as “the organization of a 
series of tones around one tone that constitutes a tonal center.” 3 Thomson has 
recently insisted that a pervasive feature of human music-making in all times 
is the orientation of melodies to pitch centers, including melodies belonging 
to music based on traditional Western harmony. 4 

The notion of a pitch center perhaps evokes an image of a single tone around 
which other tones “orbit,” but the concept need not be used in this way. A 
melody can have more than one pitch center, and two or more pitch centers 
can operate not only successively but simultaneously. One advantage of the 
term “pitch center” is that it provides an alternative to the term “tonic,” which 
can be misleading when applied to monophonic music. 


1 Hyer (2001, 583-84). More recently, musicologists have stressed greater continuity be¬ 
tween the harmonic system of “common practice” going back to the seventeenth century and the 
music that preceded it, challenging sharp distinctions between the “linear harmony” of “modal” 
music and the “vertical harmony” of “tonal music.” See Norton (1984, 133-35 and passim). 

2 Reti (1958,25-26). 

3 Hoppin (1966,25). 

4 Thomson (1999); idem (2006). Chapters ten and eleven of Tonality in Music (Thomson 
[1999]) discuss the use of pitch centers in various kinds of music from around the world, includ¬ 
ing melodies based on Western harmony. 
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Pitch Centers in Monophonic Music 

Pitch centers play a role in traditional monophonic 5 6 music from around the 
world. A series of examples can serve as illustrations. Maori chants revolve 
around a single reciting pitch called oro. G Archaic Lapp chants exhibit an 
embroidered reciting tone. 7 The music of the Venda people of South Africa 
is organized around a chief tone termed phala\ a tone above phala is called 
thakhula , the “lifter,” a kind of leading tone “because it leads the melody back 
down onto the chief tone.” 8 The traditional melodies of Malaysia tend to be 
oriented to a single pitch center, which may be the first, second, third, fourth, 
fifth, sixth or last degree of the scale from which the melody is formed. 9 In 
Nagauta, the primary form of traditional Japanese Kabuki music, the melody 
is usually oriented to two pitch centers, one primary and the other secondary, 
standing a fourth or a fifth apart. 10 Nagauta melodies tend to begin by orient¬ 
ing themselves to these pitch centers, move away from them, and eventually 
return to them at the end of the song. 

The preceding observations are not meant to suggest that there is a single 
universal kind of pitch center, only that it is common for people widely sepa¬ 
rated by time, space, and culture to construct their melodies in somewhat 
similar ways. One of those ways is the organization of the notes of a melody 
in a hierarchy so that certain tones serve as orientation points for other tones. 
The nature of this orientation and the way it is achieved in melody vary from 
one musical tradition to the next. 

Pitch Centers in Ancient Greek Melodies 

The concept of a pitch center does not correspond to any ancient Greek 
musicological term , a fact that could reflect an absence in ancient Greek 
musical experience of the operation of pitch centers in melodies. It is more 

5 I use the term “monophonic” of music in which a single line of melody or chant is pri¬ 
mary. Usually, monophony is also defined negatively as a melody that is not structured through 
harmony (a homophonic texture) or polyphony (a group of melodic lines). Monophony often 
involves accompaniment, which can take forms such as a drone, a unison reinforcement of the 
melody, or a contrasting line that produces a heterophonic texture. Clearly, there is no sharp 
line between this kind of heterophony (achieved through accompaniment) and polyphony. But 
the concept of polyphony usually includes the assumption that the multiple lines are equally 
important and independent. In monophonic music with a heterophonic texture, a single melody 
line is primary; the accompaniment is subordinate. 

6 Malm (1996,26). 

7 Sachs (1965,168). 

8 Blacking (1973, 85). 

9 Matusky and Tan (2004, 25,46, 54, 62, and passim). 

10 See Keister (2004,107-8). 
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likely, however, that ancient theorists did not develop the concept of a pitch 
center because certain aspects of the nature of melodies, as a class and in 
the individual instance, did not present questions of intellectual interest to 
them. In support of this interpretation is the absence of analysis of individual 
pieces of music in the ancient Greek musical handbooks and the paucity of 
comment by the theorists about how melodies unfold. Belis suggests that 
the lack of attention in the handbooks to melodic composition owes to the 
opinion that [tikoTioda (melodic composition) is a technical, not a scientific, 
matter. 11 Solomon likewise observes that ancient Greek music theory tends 
to be “peripatetic,” focused on definition and theory rather than on practical 
application, even though theory has practical implications. 12 In any case, the 
theorists comment only briefly on aspects of melodic composition, making no 
references to any individual pieces of music. 13 

Standing (Frame) Notes 

Although the handbooks do not analyze individual melodies for pitch centers, 
they do analyze scales in ways that indirectly suggest the operation of orienta¬ 
tion notes in melodies. Of particular importance is the distinction between 
“standing” (eorcoTe;) notes, sometimes called “fixed” (aKivrjTOi) notes, and 
“movable” (kivou[Z6voi) notes. 

Standing notes are the first and fourth degrees of the tetrachord, which the 
ancient theorists regard as the basic scalar building block. Modern scholars 
sometimes refer to these as the “outer” or “frame” notes to indicate that they 
are the anchor points that frame the tetrachord. The movable notes are the 
“inner” second and third notes, which can be altered to change the genus of 
the scale. In the case of disjunct tetrachords forming an octave scale, the first, 
fourth, fifth, and eighth degrees of the scale are all standing notes and mark 
out the concordant (consonant) intervals of a fourth, fifth, and octave. 

The distinction between standing tones and movable tones appears to entail 
the idea that the frame notes of the tetrachord have special importance be¬ 
cause they define the basic concordant interval of a fourth. Hence, Solomon 
interprets frame notes as bearers of melodic emphasis, and he describes other 
notes as “filler” or “ornament.” 14 Landels also regards the standing notes as the 


11 Belis (1992,32). 

12 Solomon (1986,456-57). See also Mathiesen (1999,288-89). 

13 See the summary in Belis (1992, 32-33). The closest thing to analysis of an individual 
score / melody is a passage in a famous book on literary composition in which the author seeks 
to show that there is no agreement between melody and verbal accent in a lyric dialogue from 
Euripides Orestes (Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Comp. 63-64). See Pohlmann and West (2001, 
10-11). 

14 Solomon (1986,461,463-64). 
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most important tones in a melody. In this vein, he thinks of movable notes as 
passing tones that lead to standing tones. 15 

The reason the standing notes are not movable is that altering them would 
destroy the integrity of the fourth. Since musicians made melodies that used 
fixed outer notes and movable inner notes, ancient theorists who speak of 
the consonance of the fourth are only explaining what people already heard 
in music: a musically desirable quality of the interval of the fourth, which 
musicians did not disturb (by augmenting or diminishing it by micro tones or 
semitones) in fashioning their tunes. 

It is a short step from this insight into how Greeks heard frame notes in 
a melody to the concept of pitch centers, especially if the scores show that 
melodies emphasize and return to frame notes. But it is important to keep 
in mind something that Winnington-Ingram pointed out more than seventy 
years ago. In the ancient musical scores, tetrachordal melodic structure seems 
operative in the Hellenistic-era melodies (notably in the Delphic paeans) but 
is not a pervasive feature of the Roman-era melodies. 16 

The Role of Mese 

It is possible that in discussing the role of mese ([xeot]), the author of the Ar¬ 
istotelian Problems assumes the concept of a pitch center. He asks why, once 
an instrument has been tuned, an alteration of the tuning of mese causes not 
only mese to sound unpleasant and out of tune but the rest of the notes as well; 
yet when any note other than mese is put out of tune, it alone sounds bad. His 
answer is as follows: “All good melodies make frequent use of mese , and all 
good composers recur frequently to mese and quickly return to it if they depart 
from it; but they do not treat any other note in this way” (Ps.-Aristotle, Phys. 
probl. 19.20 Hett). In another place the author of the Problems calls mese the 
“leader” (r|yg[xcov) {Phys. probl. 19.33 Hett). 

Winnington-Ingram observes that the remarks in the Problems about mese 
have occasioned a good deal of scholarly debate about whether mese is a kind 
of tonic. 17 This debate seems to have been especially lively in the older schol¬ 
arship to which Winnington-Ingram (writing in the 1930s) refers. Winning¬ 
ton-Ingram himself occasionally uses the word “tonic” of mese in his analyses 
of individual scores. The meaning he attaches to the term is briefly given in his 
description of “mode,” which he defines as “essentially a question of the inter¬ 
nal relationship of notes within a scale, especially of the predominance of one 
of them over the others as a tonic.” 18 Barker counsels caution. He grants that 

15 Landels (1999,230). 

16 See Winnington-Ingram (1968,45-46). 

17 Winnington-Ingram (1968,6). 

18 Winnington-Ingram (1968, 2). 


mese was in some way basic in Greek melodies, but urges that the term tonic 
be used guardedly if at all to characterize mese. The most that can be said is 
that cithara players tuned mese first and that “a melody was felt somehow to 
revolve around that degree of the scale.” 19 Even this may be saying too much, 
as we will see from the ancient scores. 

In fact, it is not clear what the author of the Problems means by mese - 
the string called mese , a note lying a fourth from the bottom in the scale on 
which a melody is based, or the central note of the Unmodulating System. 
Winnington-Ingram thinks that in other contexts where the Problems speaks 
of mese, the author means the central note of the Unmodulating System. 20 If 
so, the recurrence of melodies to mese could be due to practices of composers 
in the Classical and Hellenistic eras. Specifically, it is possible that composers 
of those times typically chose a tonos whose middle double octave provided 
the governing scale of their melodies, so that standing notes of the tonos served 
as melodic orientation points. In that case, mese , lying at the center of the 
Unmodulating System, might have served as a pitch center for tetrachordally- 
structured music. Nevertheless, mese is not always the most dominant note 
in the melodies of the Hellenistic-era Delphic paeans, although it does enjoy 
special importance in most of them. 

A different view of the Problems is taken by Hagel, who contends that the 
author does not have the Unmodulating System in mind but is focused on the 
lyre, specifically the octave of the lyre that was studied in music education. 21 
Hagel makes a convincing argument that when the author speaks of mese as a 
reference point, he means the string called mese , which the lyre player tuned 
first. 22 In that case, the conception of mese in the Problems assumes that lyre 
tuning involves an octave divided into a fourth and a fifth, for this is the only 
way in which it makes sense to speak of mese as a tuning reference-point. 
Most melodies, when performed with such a tuning, would naturally recur 
frequently to mese because a note in the middle of the scale stands a better 
chance of being sounded than other notes do. This is especially the case since 
much of Greek music moves mostly in small steps, so that passing in this way 
from the lower to higher notes and vice versa would often bring the melody 
through mese. This explanation does not rule out the possibility that the term 


19 Barker (1984,195n39). 

20 Mese as the central note of the Unmodulating System is technically termed “dynamic” 
mese and distinguished by some from “thetic” mese as the fourth step of an octave species. On 
this distinction, see below. Winnington-Ingram doubts that the author of the Problems knew 
the distinction between thetic and dynamic. He believes that the author operates with a single 
understanding of mese as the central note of the Unmodulating System. See W innington-Ingram 
(1968,6-7). 

21 Hagel (2009, 138 [see also 135 and the wider context]). 

22 Hagel (2009, 135-42 [with detailed discussion of all the relevant evidence]). 
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mese was also used to refer to a note as an orientation point or pitch center 
in melody, but the language of the Problems does not require that inference. 

Dynamic (Functional) and Thetic (Positional) Note Naming 

In the second century C.E., Claudius Ptolemy made a distinction between 
naming notes “according to their function” (yeara Suvapiv) and “according to 
their position” {yzara 08<7iv) (Ptolemy, Harm. 2.5 During). 23 These expressions 
are often transliterated as “dynamic” and “thetic.” They can also be translated 
more exactly as “functional” and “positional,” but the words “dynamic” and 
“thetic” remind us of the underlying Greek terms. 

One interpretation of the distinction sees “dynamic” as having to do with 
the role of a note in a tonos and “thetic” as concerning a note s place in an oc¬ 
tave species. 24 Accordingly, dynamic mese is the note at the middle of a tonos, 
where it branches into its conjunct and disjunct tetrachords. In a “thetic” sense 
mese is the fourth note from the bottom in any octave species. This interpre¬ 
tation has led some interpreters to see the thetic sense of the note names as 
expressing the tonal structure of an octave species and therefore of melodies, 
particularly melodies from the Roman era whose tonal structures do not ap¬ 
pear to depend on the notation tonos in which they are written (the dynamic 
sense of their notes). 

One recent advocate of the view that thetic note naming is a key to un¬ 
derstanding Roman-era tonality is Solomon. Solomon interprets the thetic 
meaning as the role of a note in a scale governing a melody, and he refers to 
moving from note naming (and tonal structure) by tonos to note naming 
(and tonal structure) by octave species as “thetic shift.” 25 Using the melody 
of the Seikilos inscription for illustration, Solomon argues that although the 
melodic emphases in the Seikilos tune do not correspond to standing notes 
of the notation tonos in which the song is written (the Ionian tonos), they do 
correspond to the standing notes of the Phrygian octave species when the 
notes are defined thetically. 26 According to this view, one interprets the first, 
fourth, fifth, and eighth degrees of the octave species as hypate, mese, paramese, 
and nete, which are standing-notes of the two disjunct tetrachords that make 
up the octave scale. It turns out, Solomon says, that these scale-steps bear the 
melodic emphases in the Seikilos melody. 


23 A passage in the musical treatise known as Anonymous Bellermanni also uses these terms, 
although it is not clear whether the author means the same thing as Ptolemy (Anon. Bell. 21-23). 

24 Winnington-Ingram (1968,6 and 64-65); Solomon (1986,461 and470); Landels (1999, 
96); Barker (1989, 315-16n3). 

25 See Solomon (1984, 250-51). 

26 Solomon (1986,461). See also Duysinx (1981, 307-10 [on the Seikilos epitaph]). 
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An attractive feature of Solomon s theory of a historical shift from dynamic- 
to thetic-based tonality is that it provides a way of discovering a basic conti¬ 
nuity through an apparent change in the ways Greeks built their melodies. 
As mentioned above, in our best-preserved documents from the Hellenistic 
era - the Delphic paeans by Athenaeus and Limenius - melodic emphases 
correspond to standing notes of the tonos in which the melody is notated, im¬ 
plying a correlation between standing notes (defined “dynamically”) and the 
orientation notes of a melody. 27 But in the Seikilos melody and other tunes of 
the Roman era, this correlation breaks down. Solomon concludes that what 
guides the composer s decisions about melodic emphases in these Roman-era 
melodies is not the tonos in which he chooses to notate the piece but the octave 
species conceived as organized by tetrachordal frame notes. 

It is important to reiterate that when Ptolemy made the distinction be¬ 
tween dynamic and thetic mese, he was speaking of lyre-based music. The 
term from which we derive the adjective “thetic” is 08<n<;, which in lyre-based 
music means position and suggests the location of a string. Hence, according 
to positional note naming, mese is the fourth note / string from the bottom 
of a tuned lyre. Ptolemy transferred the familiar idea of strings, physically 
positioned in a scalar order, to an abstract conception of an eight-tone scale 
(octave species), which he doubled to make a two-octave system. According 
to Ptolemy, when notes are named thetically, it is for the purpose of speaking 
of them as being higher or lower, and when they are named dynamically it 
is to specify them in relation to something (presumably their function in a 
tonos) {Harm. 2.5 During). 28 It is dubious to infer from Ptolemys distinction 
between dynamic and thetic note naming that the thetic naming assumes the 
tetrachordal organization of melodies (which may have dominated music in 
pre-Roman times) and that this tetrachordal organization was enshrined in 
the octave species, so that choice of tonos in Roman-era melodies was largely 
a matter of register, while the tonal hierarchy of melodies was determined by 
the standing notes defining the disjunct tetrachords of an octave species. To 
judge from the extant scores, Roman-era melodies were not oriented generally 
to tetrachordal structural patterns. 29 


27 This observation is made by Winnington-Ingram (1968, 33-38 and 45). 

28 The idea that “position” is a way of speaking about higher or lower is a lyre-based idea, 
where strings are positioned in a scalar sequence. See also West: “In the theorists’ writings, 
Hypate and the other names are almost always used in a dynamic sense, while lyre-players may 
have continued to use them in the thetic sense, i.e., Hypate = ‘my bottom note’, irrespective of 
the sequence of intervals separating it from my top note” (1992b, 221nl0). 

29 See Winnington-Ingram (1968,45-46). In their discussions of individual scores in Docu¬ 
ments of Ancient Greek Music, Pdhlmann and West observe places that reflect traditional Greek 
conceptions of the tetrachord and other old scales mentioned by theorists, and they identify 
the tonos (or in some cases the tonoi) for each melody. They do not, however, interpret any of 
the melodies in terms of the Aristoxenian concept of the octave species. In other words, they 
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Applications of Greek Music Theory to the 
Surviving Musical Documents 

At a number of points in the preceding, reference has been made to evidence 
from the ancient Greek scores. Naturally, the student of ancient Greek music 
theory wants to see how theory illumines the scores and vice versa. Efforts in 
this direction have often met with frustration. Much of modern scholarship 
has concluded that ancient Greek music theory contributes disappointingly 
to our efforts at musical analysis of individual scores. 30 Solomon seeks to 
show that this judgment is overly negative by offering a detailed analysis of the 
Seikilos inscription as proof that the categories of ancient Greek music theory 
fit and illumine at least this one musical artifact. The implication is that other 
scores are susceptible to similar theoretical analyses. 

One aspect of Solomons study of the Seikilos melody is especially relevant 
to the question of tonality. As we have seen, Solomon argues that when one 
uses thetic nomenclature as a way of referring to notes in an octave species , the 
melodic emphases of the Seikilos melody turn out to be standing notes of the 
Phrygian octave species: bypate , mese, and nete of the Phrygian octave spe¬ 
cies. 31 It appears, however, that the theory of “thetic-shift” does not succeed 
generally with the Roman-era melodies. In a classic study of “mode” in ancient 
Greek music, Winnington-Ingram tested the possibilities for identifying an 
octave species for the Roman-era melodies known to him in 1936 by looking 
for a pattern of tones and semitones arranged so that the fourth note of the 
scale (thetic mese) could be construed as the tonal center of the melody. His 
conclusion was that only some of the melodies can be analyzed according to 
the concept of an octave species with thetic mese as tonal center and that even 
these present anomalies for this analytic framework. 32 

If the Roman-era melodies do not lend themselves to neat interpretation ac¬ 
cording to the theory of “thetic shift” from tonos to octave species, it is equally 
true that in these melodies the notation tonos does not provide the organiza¬ 
tion of the melody according to its standing tones. Winnington-Ingram is 
emphatic that the scores as a whole Tend no countenance to the idea that Mese 


do not use Greek music theory to carry out what has traditionally been called “modal” analysis 
of the scores. Nor do they use the distinction between “dynamic” and “thetic” note naming to 
interpret the scores. 

30 See Solomons reference to studies that express this opinion (1986,455). 

31 Solomon (1986, 461 with nl4, 470). Other specialists have also described the Seikilos 
melody as Phrygian-based but without injecting the concept of standing notes into the octave 
species as a basis for analyzing melodies for melodic emphases on the first, fourth, fifth, and 
eighth degrees of an octave species. See Winnington-Ingram (1968, 38); Landels (1999, 253); 
Mathiesen (1999,150). 

32 Winnington-Ingram (1968,45-46). 
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(Kara Suvajxiv) served as a general tonic in all modes: if that were ever so it was 
not at the time most of these melodies were composed.” 33 

Like Winnington-Ingram, West also argues that the Roman-era melodies 
are not easily assimilated to what ancient Greek theory lays down - whether 
one looks to standing notes of the notation tonos or the traditional harmoniai 
or the octave species. 34 He therefore adopts a “modal” approach worked out 
inductively from examination of the scores. He looks for a manifest pitch cen¬ 
ter in the melody, then determines the diatonic intervals up and down from 
that center. Translating this into the white keys of the piano, he identifies the 
governing scales of various melodies as “G” mode or “E” mode, etc. Hence, 
although the scale of Seikilos corresponds to the Phrygian octave species, 
West contends that it is more accurate to say that the Seikilos melody is in the 
“G” mode: 

We can say that it displays the D or Phrygian octave-species, but as regards mode, we must 
say that it is in the G mode, and be resigned to knowing no Greek label that will express 
this. By the G mode we mean the mode in which the successive scale degrees from the tonic 
[pitch center] upwards are T T S T... and downwards T S T T ... 35 

A significant judgment in Wests view of the relation between theory and 
Roman-era melodies is that the concept of the octave species, if applied to 
the scores on the assumption that the fourth degree of the scale {mese) is an 
orientation pitch, does not suit many of the melodies. Hence, identifying an 
octave species for a melody tells us little. “Only when we determine how the 
pattern of tones and semitones relates to the tonic will we know something 
about the modality of the piece.” 36 By “tonic,” West means a pitch center. 37 
Hence, his concept of “mode” is a scalar pattern of intervals in relation to a 
pitch center, which may or may not be the fourth degree of the scale used by 
the piece. For example, Mesomedes’ hymn to the Sun is notated in the Lydian 
tonos and its scale (eight notes) corresponds to the Lydian octave species, but 
its tonic, West says, is the third degree of this scale, which means that the hymn 
to the Sun is in the E mode. 38 

Comparing West to Winnington-Ingram, we see certain similarities along 
with differences. Winnington-Ingram reaches the following conclusions 
about the Roman-era fragments he examined: 39 


33 Winnington-Ingram (1968,46). 

34 See West (1992b, 184-89 [discussing mode in the post-Classical era]). 

35 West (1992b, 186). T = tone; S = semitone. 

36 West (1992b, 186). 

37 Winnington-Ingram also uses the term “tonic” in a similar way in his discussions of scores 
(1968,30-47). 

38 West (1992b, 186-87). 

39 Winnington-Ingram (1968,45-46) (my summary of his conclusions). 
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1. The Seikilos inscription, Mesomedes’ hymn to Nemesis, and the Berlin paean present 
melodies based on the Phrygian octave species and are oriented to a tonic that is thetic 
mese in that octave species. But the octave analyzes into a fourth {hypate to mese) and a fifth 
{hypate to paramese ), not two consecutive tetrachords joined disjunctively. This suggests 
that the old tetrachordal orientation of the music has given way to approaches in which 
other intervals play a greater structural role. 

2. The invocation of the Muse, the invocation of Calliope and Apollo, and the hymn 
to the Sun are oriented to (thetic) hypate meson. Some importance is given to mese and 
paramese. The basic tonal orientation is the fifth from hypate to mese , which reinforces the 
impression that the Roman-era music is not bound to tetrachordal structures. The hymn 
to the Muse has a Dorian coloring. The invocation of Calliope and Apollo and the hymn 
to the Sun operate in the Mixolydian octave species. 40 

3. The Christian hymn seems to be based on the Hypophrygian octave species with 
dynamic lichanos meson (which is hypate in the octave species) as final and possible tonic, 
although other notes could be the tonic. 

4. A scrap of music from th c Anonymous Bellermanni may use the Lydian octave species 
composed of a fourth and a conjunct fifth. 

5. Overall, there is a feeling of triads in the Roman-era melodies, which distinguishes 
them from the tetrachordal style of the Delphic paeans. 

West, in his analysis of the individual scores, 41 drops almost all reference to 
octave species and proceeds descriptively, observing tonal emphasis, the recur¬ 
rent use of certain intervals, and shifts of focus. Like Winnington-Ingram, he 
marks places where it is not fourths that structure the melody but fifths and 
thirds. He refers at points to “the tonic” of a melody but also finds multiple 
tonal foci in some pieces, using the words “tonic,” “tonal center,” and “tonal 
focus” more or less interchangeably. In some places, however, he speaks of 
subordination among pitch foci: “secondary foci,” a “primary tonic” and a 
“secondary tonic,” the “dominant,” a “rival harmonic axis” followed by a return 
to the “tonic.” 42 These concepts do not correspond to established terms of 
ancient Greek music theory. 43 Having no available ancient terms of analysis 
for relations between tones in a melody, West uses modern terms. One should 
not interpret his application of these words as implying an importation into 
Greek music of the theoretical concepts carried by some of them (“tonic,” 


40 In his summary, Winnington-Ingram states that the hymns to the Muse and to the Sun 
are in the Mixolydian octave species (1968,45), but in his prior discussion he distinguishes the 
hymn to the Muse as two songs - invocation of the Muse, which has a “Dorian flavour,” and a 
second part (which is today referred to as the invocation of Calliope and Apollo) based on the 
Mixolydian octave species (ibid., 42). 

41 West (1992b, 277-326). 

42 West (1992b): “secondary foci” (308 and 319), “primary tonic” and “secondary tonic” 
(318), “dominant” (289), “rival harmonic axis” and return to “the tonic” (303). 

43 It has been argued that when the author of the Aristotelian Problems describes mese as 
“leader” (vjyg^v) {Phys. probl. 19.33 Hett), this term means “tonic” of some sort; but this is 
doubtful (see above). 


“dominant,” “rival harmonic axis”) in other musical contexts (e.g., in the study 
of Gregorian chant and in modern music theory). 

Melodic Emphasis 

In the preceding discussion we considered the possibility that tonal systems - 
whether tonoi or octave species as tonal systems 44 - impart importance to 
particular tones as orientation points for listeners. Perhaps tonal systems are 
the grammar of music that every listener has internalized, even if only theo¬ 
rists and a few professionals possess analytic categories for explaining them. 
We have reason to believe that at least in the Hellenistic era, the tetrachordal 
structures of the tonos imparted some kind of tonal orientation to the listener, 
but the ancient theoretical literature does not discuss the listener s experience 
of tonal organization in a melody. Moreover, in the Roman era, music no 
longer appears to be governed in the same way as before by the notation tonos, 
a circumstance that has given rise to the suggestion that perhaps the octave 
species imparts tonality to melodies in Roman times. 

The basis for the preceding judgments is a close examination of the scores 
to determine how pitch centers operated. That examination, to be presented 
below, assumes that pitch centers are emphasized in a melody so that they 
stand out for listeners as orientation points. A remark by Aristoxenus can help 
us think about the ways in which melodies make certain tones central for the 
listener. Aristoxenus observes that “comprehension of music comes from two 
things: perception and memory; for it is necessary to perceive what is coming 
into being and to remember what has come into being; there is no other way 
to follow what is in music” {Harm, stoich. 2.38.32-39.3 Rios). One way to 
discover melodic emphasis is to consider how melodies make certain tones 
memorable. Remembering comprehends the relationship between successive 
tones. Remembering is also the means by which we judge whether a given tone 
is “emphasized,” imbued with a quality of memorability that makes it more 
prominent than other tones. 45 


44 To these we might also add the harmoniai as these were understood in the Classical or 
Archaic periods as song types with their own tonal characteristics. But as far as tonal organi¬ 
zation through pitch centers goes, our knowledge of the old harmoniai is sketchier than our 
understanding of later Greek music. 

45 Memorability of tones is not memorability of single notes, if by single notes we mean indi¬ 
vidual instances of sound in a melody, e.g., an ‘F#’ in bar 13. A melody may cause the tone ‘F#’ 
to stick in my mind without my being able to recall, at the end of the piece, the precise places 
where £ F#’ occurs. 
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The most important factors in melodic accentuation of tones are frequency, 
duration, and successive repetition: 46 

Frequency 47 can take the form of concentration (frequency in a particular part of a melody) 
and distribution throughout a melody. Octave equivalency reinforces frequency. That is, a 
frequent tone is made even more memorable by additional instances of its upper or lower 
octave. Not surprisingly, Greeks regarded tones an octave apart as equivalent in some way. 48 

Successive repetition is a special kind of concentration. Cleonides calls it petteia (nerreia) 
{Eis. harm. 29.4-5 Solomon) 49 

Duration refers to the length of notes. Cleonides speaks of lengthening of note as tone 
(t ovy\) {Eis. harm. 29.5-7 Solomon). 

In approaching the question of how ancient Greek melodies establish pitch 
centers by making certain tones memorable, we must also keep in mind that 
melodies can use pitch centers in different ways. Our earlier discussion of 
pitch centers in a variety of musical cultures pointed this out. A melody 


46 In a 1926 study of factors of accentuation in melodies, Ortmann identified the following 
means by which melodies make certain tones stand out for consciousness: beginning and ending, 
highest and lowest, repetition, changes in pitch direction, and degrees of association and contrast 
through interval magnitude (Ortmann [1926]). More recently, Thomson, drawing attention 
to Ortmanns largely forgotten work, has singled out some of the same features as imparting 
salience to certain pitches of a melody: beginnings and endings, rhythmic accentuation, high fre¬ 
quency of occurrence (which is a matter of both number of instances and duration), prominence 
through “contoural locus” (highest or lowest, pivotal), and “prominence of a simple harmonic 
relationship (8 ve , 5 th , 4 th )” (Thomson [2006,90]). Speaking of Greek melodies, Winnington-In- 
gram listed the following criteria for identifying the “tonic”: “frequent recurrence, its appearance 
in a prominent position as the first note or the last, the delaying of its expected occurrence by 
some kind of embellishment” (Winnington-Ingram [1968, 2]). I use only frequency, successive 
repetition, and duration as criteria for identifying tones emphasized in a melody. Experiments 
in various aspects of acoustic psychology suggest that other factors besides these may play a role 
in making tones memorable. But scientific studies in music perception have not made memora¬ 
bility of tones a primary focus, and the studies that bear directly or indirectly on the subject do 
not present uniform results. Moreover, no convincing proof has been made that other factors 
are as influential as frequency, duration, and successive repetition. For a summary of research in 
acoustic psychology on melodic emphasis, see Fluron and Royal (1996). 

47 Belis takes account of frequency in counting the number of times a tone is sounded in each 
section of the Delphic paeans. See her charts for each section of each hymn showing the number 
of times each tone is sung (Belis [1992, 62, 68,75, etc].). These observations become a basis for 
theoretical interpretation in her study. 

48 The author of the Aristotelian Problems asks, “Why do people not sing in correspondence 
(chmcjxova) at the fifth? Is it because the concordant note (y\ <njfz<j>owo<;) is not the same (rj cd) Trj) 
in this consonance {ty\ ovg(f>Gtma), as it is in the octave?” (Ps.-Aristotle, Phys.probl. 19.17 Hett; 
English translation from Barker [1984, 194]). The author of the Problems also discusses the 
tendency of people to mistake octaves for unison {Phys. probl. 19.18). Moreover, Ptolemy con¬ 
siders pitches an octave apart to be homophones {Harm. 1.15), that is, “functionally identical” 
as Mathiesen puts it (1999, 440). Also suggestive is Ptolemy’s observation that tonoi an octave 
apart use the same scalar pattern of intervals and are, therefore, the same tonos {Harm. 2.8), tonos 
being his term for what others call an octave species. 

49 Other ancient theorists use the term petteia for something like disposition of notes (so 
Aristides Quintilianus, Peri mous. 1.12). 
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can emphasize one pitch center throughout with relatively even distribution, 
perhaps even beginning and ending on that note. It can also establish a pitch 
center, then move to a different pitch emphasis, sometimes without return¬ 
ing to the original pitch center. In some music, however, a return is regarded 
as musically satisfying (e.g., in Japanese Nagauta). Melodies can also operate 
with multiple pitch centers simultaneously. If the standing notes of ancient 
Greek tonoi were at some point treated as orientation points in melody, then 
melodies could move from one to the other of these frame notes as part of an 
overall reinforcement of the basic tonality. In that case, a shift of emphasis 
from one to another frame note would have provided variety but also a sense 
of tonal stability. Moreover, movement to sustained emphasis on one or more 
nonstanding notes would have created a sense of tonal instability and the 
expectation of a return to emphasis on tonally stable notes. 

The different possibilities and various gradations of tonal play range from 
the obvious to the subtle. From our distant cultural vantage and with only a 
modest collection of ancient scores to examine, we cannot hope to discover 
the whole range of tonal play as it was experienced by ancient listeners. Never¬ 
theless, we can develop a basic understanding of how pitch centers operated in 
the music represented by the scores, including an idea of differences between 
the use of pitch centers in the Hellenistic music of the Delphic paeans and 
how pitch centers functioned in the later music of the Roman era. 

Analysis of Greek Melodies for Pitch Centers 
and Tonal Organization 

Analyses of individual scores are presented at the end of this appendix. The 
following is a summary and interpretation of results based on those analyses. 

Not all the scores admit interpretation for pitch emphases. Some are too 
fragmentary. I have focused primarily on the Delphic paeans, the Seikilos in¬ 
scription, the hymn to the Muse, the compositions of Mesomedes, the Berlin 
paean, and the Christian hymn. 

Identification of Pitch Centers and Their Intervallic Relations 

The results from analysis of the scores show that emphasized notes of ancient 
Greek melodies tend to be oriented to each other in relationships of fourths 
and fifths. But the significance of this varies. In particular, it appears that the 
melodies of the multi-sectioned Delphic paeans, composed in the Hellenistic 
era, are structured tetrachordally and emphasize to a large extent the frame 
notes of the tonoi in which they are notated. In other words, tonos structure 
seems to govern melodic structure in the paeans. A different picture emerges 
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from the Roman-era melodies, where tetrachordal structure does not seem to 
be pervasive. 

The Delphic paeans are the only substantially-preserved compositions from 
the Hellenistic era. 50 Afete of the tonos is an emphasized note in about half the 
analyzable sections of these hymns: sections 1 and 2 of the paean of Athenaeus 
and sections 1, 4, 7?, and 10 of the paean of Limenius. In perhaps as many as 
four, mese is the primary pitch center (in section 1 of the paean of Athenaeus, 
probably in section 4 of the paean of Limenius, and perhaps also in sections 1 
and 7 of the paean of Limenius). Other pitch centers are also standing notes of 
the tonos in which the melodies to which they belong are notated. The overall 
results for other standing notes are as follows (an asterisk indicating that a 
note is the primary or sole pitch center): 

nete diezeugmendn : 

the paean of Athenaeus, sections 1, 3*, and probably 5 

the paean of Limenius: sections 2, 3*, 5*, 6*, and 8*? 

paramese: 

the paean of Athenaeus: section 2 

the paean of Limenius: section 1 and perhaps section 7 

hyp ate meson : 

the paean of Athenaeus: section 2*, perhaps section 7 

The correlation of emphasized notes with standing notes suggests that in the 
Hellenistic era standing notes of the notation tonos , including mese , tended to 
serve as orientation notes in the melody. However, a number of non-standing 
notes also appear to serve as pitch centers in the paeans. 

The use of non-standing notes deserves additional examination. It stands 
to reason that in some melodies, emphasis on a non-standing note through 
frequency of occurrence may be simply a function of its use as a passing 
tone on the way to a standing note. But how often does this account for the 
emphasis? In the case of © [trite diezeugmendn) in section 1 of the paean of 
Athenaeus, some instances might be interpreted as passing tones, but there 
is also a clear use of the note to structure the melody - e.g., in the stretch 
from be, through the first two syllables of 7rgrspa<; in lines 4 and 5, where © 
is not only frequent but is emphasized through successive repetition and in 
one instance through duration. The exharmonic O of section 2 is also a pitch 
center and not a passing tone. By contrast, the frequency of trite hyperbolaidn 
and paranete diezeugmendn in section 3 is reasonably interpreted as a result of 
their use as passing tones on the way to nete diezeugmendn, the dominant note. 


50 The remains of the other pre-Roman-era scores are too fragmentary to admit analysis for 
pitch emphases. 
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Likewise, in the case of paranete diezeugmendn in section 3, this non-standing 
note appears always to be part of a stepwise movement leading back to nete 
diezeugmendn. In the paean of Limenius, section 1, however, nothing about 
the use of trite diezeugmendn suggests that it is a passing tone. It is difficult to 
interpret the use of paranete diezeugmendn in section 5, but it seems to have 
some role as a tonal center. Trite hyperbolaidn in section 8 functions as a tonal 
center, not a passing tone. Parhypate meson in section 10 sometimes leads to 
mese (the most emphatic tone of the melody) but not always. And the melody 
ends on parhypate meson. 

To summarize the preceding analysis, non-standing notes serve as pitch 
centers in the following sections of the Delphic paeans: 

the paean of Athenaeus: trite diezeugmendn in section 1, an exharmonic note (O) in sec¬ 
tion 2 

the paean of Limenius: trite diezeugmendn in section 1, perhaps paranete diezeugmendn in 
section 5, perhaps the F at the end of section 7, trite hyperbolaidn in section 8, probably 
parhypate meson in section 10 

Significantly, in none of the sections of the Delphic paeans does a non-standing 
note serve as the sole pitch center of a melody. This suggests that the standing 
notes emphasized in the melodies are the governing orientation points. Pitch 
centers other than standing notes get their melodic meaning from the stand¬ 
ing notes, evidently by insinuating a shift away from the primary tonal axis. 

Seven melodies from the Roman era are analyzable for melodic emphasis: 
the Seikilos inscription, the hymn to the Muse, three melodies attributed to 
Mesomedes, the Berlin paean (P.Ber. 6870 + 14097 [1-12]), and the Chris¬ 
tian hymn (P.Oxy. 1786). 51 In a number of these, no correlation is found 
between the standing notes of the notation tonos and the notes emphasized 
by the melody. It appears that in Roman times, a notation tonos was often 
chosen for purposes having to do solely with range of the voice or perhaps 
even as a matter of habit or fondness for particular tonoi. The theory that the 
Roman-era melodies can be interpreted by applying the category of the octave 
species is not supported by the evidence. It seems to work with the Seikilos 
inscription, which uses an eight-note scale corresponding to the Phrygian 
octave species, emphasizes the fourth and eighth degrees of that scale, and 
ends on the first degree. This melody, however, is notated a fourth below the 
Phrygian octave species as given by Ptolemy. 52 Moreover, not all the Roman- 
era melodies exhibit eight-note scales. The Berlin paean, for example, uses nine 


51 One of the Oslo fragments might be included (ROslo 1413a lines 1-15 + b-f). It appears 
that C is its primary pitch center, at least in the last half of the song, but too many long stretches 
of the composition are missing to permit an overall analysis. 

52 This point is made by Hagel (2009, 311) against the assumption that the tune is to be 
analyzed as based on the Phrygian octave species. 
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notes. Hence, analyzing it for its octave species offers the possibility of Lydian 
or Phrygian, depending on which note we take as the starting note. And in 
the case of P.Oxy. 1786, which exhibits an eight-note scale, the Hypolydian 
is the prima facie possibility, but some interpreters suggest that its first note 
is unimportant and that therefore its second lowest note should be treated as 
the first note of its operative octave species (in which case the top note of the 
species does not appear). This alternative interpretation lets one assimilate the 
notes of the melody to the Hypophrygian octave species. 53 

The tonal significance of the concept of an octave species depends on how 
we understand its structure. If we treat the fourth step of the octave species as 
a structurally significant note (whether or not we call this note “thetic mest\ 
this provides one way of interpreting melodies in terms of the octave species. 
The results of analysis based on this approach are as follows: 

the invocation of the Muse: does not emphasize the fourth note of the octave species that 
best fits it, Dorian. The Dorian octave species also does not explain the melody’s use of the 
note N. The note receiving greatest emphasis is mese of the tonos (Lydian). 

the invocation of Calliope and Apollo: emphasizes the fourth note of its octave species, if 
that octave species is interpreted as Mixolydian (using the lowest note of the song’s nine- 
note scale as the start of the octave species). But this leaves one note unaccounted for - the 
anomalous N. 

the hymn to the Sun: does not emphasize the fourth note of the octave species, Lydian, 
that conforms to its scale. 

the hymn to Nemesis: if the octave species is construed as Hypophrygian (taking the second- 
lowest note as the first note of the scale), the fourth note is the most emphatic; but this in¬ 
terpretation does not explain the lowest note, R, whose presence makes for a nine-note scale. 

the Berlin paean (P.Ber. 6870 + 14097 [1-12]): if the octave species is interpreted as Phry¬ 
gian (taking the second-lowest note as the first note of the scale), then the note receiving 
the greatest emphasis is the fourth note of the species. If the first note is taken as the starting 
point, the octave species is Lydian and the fourth note is not emphasized. 

P.Oxy. 1786: if the octave species is interpreted as Hypophrygian (taking the second-lowest 
note as the first note of the scale), then the fourth note of the piece is one of three most 
emphasized (all receiving about equal emphasis). But if one treats the eight-note scale of 
the piece as its octave species, then it is Hypolydian and the fourth note is not emphasized. 

In view of this evidence, it seems doubtful that the concept of the “octave spe¬ 
cies” provides the key to the tonality of Roman-era melodies. 

Another way to analyze the melodies is to consider intervallic relations 
between the most important notes (judged by frequency, duration, and place¬ 
ment). We can refer to the lowest of these notes as 1 (whatever scale step it 
happens to be) and describe the relations from that point. We can use the note 
names for the white keys of the piano as a standard frame of reference for de¬ 


fining the place of the notes of the intervallic nexus in the intervallic sequence 
of the scale on which the melody is based. Using this method of analysis, we 
discover the following intervallic relations of pitch centers (parentheses indi¬ 
cating secondary emphasis): 

1-4-5 Two melodies display this pitch-center nexus. 

In the Berlin paean, the chief notes are C, I, and Z, which define relations of a fourth (C 
and I) and a fifth (C and Z) within a nine-note scale. The nexus C- I -Z corresponds to d- 
g-a in a white-key scale from c to d 

In P.Oxy. 1786 the notes receiving the greatest emphasis are 0, Z, and I, which also define 
relations of a fourth (0 and Z) and a fifth (0 and I) within an eight-note scale. The nexus 
0-Z-I corresponds to g-c-d in a white-key scale running Gomfnof. 

1-3-5 In the hymn to the Sun, the most emphasized note is M, which the melody accen¬ 
tuates in the middle. The melody emphasizes C at the beginning and end. The movement 
through pitch centers includes emphasis on triadic relations, and the overall tonal nexus 
appears to be 1-3-5, C-M-Z, which corresponds to e-g-b in a white-key scale from c to c '. 

1-4-8 In the Seikilos inscription, the notes most emphasized are C and Z, which stand a 
fifth apart. The final, 1, is not emphasized but, significantly, is a fourth below C. The note 1 is 
also entailed as a pitch center through octave equivalency with Z. Hence, one can interpret 
the Seikilos melody as implying a tonality of a conjunct fourth and fifth ("I to C and C to Z). 
Looked at in this way, its basic intervallic nexus is 1-4-8 within an eight-note scale. This 
1-C-Z nexus corresponds to d-g-d ' in a white-key scale from dtod 

1-5 In the invocation of the Muse, greatest accentuation is given to Z; the melody begins 
and ends on C, a fifth below Z, and is based on an eight-note scale that spans a seventh and 
contains an anomalous note (N). The nexus C-Z corresponds to g-d in a white-key scale 
from d to c, in which step 5 is the exharmonic note^# (N). 

l-(3) In the invocation of Calliope and Apollo, one tone, C, the fourth step of the tune’s 
ten-note scale, predominates (with exharmonic note N as scale-step 7). A secondary empha¬ 
sis falls on M, a third above C. The nexus C-(M) corresponds to e-{g) in a white-key scale 
from b to c 'with exharmonic note^#. 

1—(2) The hymn to Nemesis is structured in terms of various fourths and fifths with M 
(fifth degree of the nine-note scale) as the recurring and dominant pitch center of the tune 
as a whole. The note I (a step above M) also receives significant emphasis but is not nearly 
as central as M. The nexus M-(l) corresponds to g-(a) in a white-key scale from c to d '. If 
we include two other notes (U and 0), which can be treated as secondary foci if we take 
them together in view of their octave equivalency, we can interpret the pitch-center nexus 
as (1)—4—(5)—(8) (with M now as 4). 

Melodic Movement Through Pitch Centers 

In some melodies there is a movement from an opening pitch focus (or pitch 
foci) to one or more other pitch foci, usually with a return to the opening 
pitch focus: 


53 See Mountford (1929, 176-78); Winnington-Ingram (1968,44 and 45). 
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paean of Athenaeus, section 1: M —► (M)/ U/0 — ► M. The pitch foci in the middle in¬ 
clude standing notes M ( mese ) and U {nete diezeugmenon), and non-standing note 0 ( trite 
diezeugmenon). 

perhaps paean of Limenius, section l:</tz— ► □—></□:. This is very tentative given the 
fragmentary nature of the remains. < and C are mese and paramese; U is trite diezeugmenon. 

Seikilos epitaph: Z —► Z/C —► C 

invocation of Calliope and Apollo: C —► M —► C 

hymn to the Sun: C —» M/Z/C -► M/Z -► C 

In some melodies either a single note or a group (pair or trio) of notes remains 
the focus throughout: 

paean of Limenius, section 3: focus throughout on C and < (= nete diezeugmenon and 
paranete diezeugmenon). 

the hymn to Nemesis: M {mese) is the pitch focus throughout. The hymn exhibits alternat¬ 
ing shifts away from and back to M. 

P.Oxy. 1786. Pitch emphases fall on Q, 1, and I throughout. 

In some melodies the poor state of preservation permits identification of a 
primary emphasis or several emphases but precludes any judgment about 
whether there are shifts to other note emphases: paean of Athenaeus, section 
3 (greatest emphasis is on U, the standing note nete diezeugmenon) ; paean 
of Limenius, section 4 (primary emphasis is on C, mese); paean of Limenius, 
section 6 (greatest emphasis is on C, the standing note nete diezeugmenon); 
paean of Limenius, section 10 (the most emphatic notes are <, mese, and o, 
the non-standing note parhypate meson); P.Ber. 6870 + 14097 (1-12) (pitch 
emphases are on I, Z, and C). 

In section 2 of the paean of Athenaeus, the melody establishes an emphasis 
on standing notes, later begins to emphasize a tonally exharmonic note, and 
ends by emphasizing a standing note along with the exharmonic note, with the 
latter as final: V/15 —> M/O = mese / paramese —► hypatemeson /exharmonic 
note. The note O stands outside the notation tonos. The emphasis on it creates 
tonal ambiguity at the end of the section. 

Finals 

Classical and Hellenistic Eras 

No surviving composition from the pre-Roman eras preserves its ultimate 
final, but finals are intact for two internal melodies of a fourth-century Medea 
tragedy (RLouvre E 10534) and for several internal sections of the second- 
century Delphic paeans: 
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mese as final in the two melodies of P.Louvre E 10534 

hypate or hypate meson as finals for section 1 of the paean of Athenaeus and sections 5 and 
6 of the paean of Limenius 

nete diezeugmenon as finals for sections 2 and 3 of the paean of Limenius 
exharmonic note O as final for section 2 of the paean of Athenaeus 

the non-standing note Fin the Lydian tonos (which is the standing note mese if there is a 
modulation into Hypophrygian) as final for section 7 of the paean of Limenius 54 

The final for each of the melodies of RLouvre E 10534 is a frame note {mese) 
of its apparent tonos (Ionian/Iastian). 55 With one or two exceptions, the 
internal finals of the Delphic paeans are frame notes of the tonoi in which 
their melodies are notated. The internal finals hypate and nete diezeugmenon 
stand an octave apart and thus share octave equivalency. It is difficult to 
know whether nete diezeugmenon , when used as a section final, created an 
expectation in listeners that the composition was likely to continue. As we 
will see below, the evidence from the Roman-era melodies suggests that an 
orientation note belonging to the upper range of a melodys note compass 
was probably heard as non-conclusive. If this was also true in the Hellenistic 
era, nete diezeugmenon at section close would have implied more to come. 
This interpretation supports Chailley s description of the final of the second 
section of the paean of Limenius as “suspensive.” 56 Along with hypate , presum¬ 
ably mese had a conclusive sense when used as a final, and it may have been so 
used at one or more section ends for which notation is lacking. One would 
guess that each internal section except for the very last could end on a restful 
or a forward-implying note. Unfortunately, we do not have the ultimate final 
for either paean. 

Roman Era 

Finals are preserved for at least seven compositions from the Roman period: 
the Seikilos epitaph, the invocation of the Muse, the invocation of Calliope 
and Apollo, the hymn to the Sun, ROslo 1413a lines 1-15 + b-f, the Berlin 
paean (P.Berlin 6870 + 14097 [1-12]), and the Christian hymn (P.Oxy. 
1786). If we treat the first part of the hymn to Nemesis as a separate composi¬ 
tion, we have eight pieces with extant finals. Seven of these melodies are ana- 
lyzable for pitch-center nexus. The relationship of finals to the pitch centers 
of these songs is as follows: 

54 In the Lydian tonos the final F is lichanos hypaton (sometimes referred to as hyperhyp ate, the 
string “above hypate” which in terms of pitch is a tone lower than hypate ). According to Chailley 
(1979, 165) and Belis (1992, 117-18), the melody modulates from Lydian into Hypophrygian 
and continues in that tonos to the end, in which case section 7 closes on mese. 

55 See Belis (2004,1318-19). 

56 Chailley (1979, 160); see also Belis (1992, 97). 
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the 1-4-5 pitch-center nexus of the Berlin paean and P.Oxy. 1786: in both cases the final 
is on 1 of the nexus. 

the 1-3-5 pitch-center nexus of the hymn to the Sun: the final is on 1 of the nexus, 
the 1-4-8 pitch-center nexus of the Seikilos inscription: the final is on 1 of the nexus, 
the 1-5 pitch-center nexus of the invocation of the Muse: the final is on 1 of the nexus. 

the l-(3) pitch-center nexus of invocation of Calliope and Apollo: the final is on 1 of the 
nexus. 

the l-(2) pitch-center nexus of the hymn to Nemesis: the final (of the first part, excepting 
what may be a coda) is on 1 of this nexus. An alternate interpretation is (1)—4—(5)—(8), 
with 4 as final. 

In each case except the alternative interpretation of the hymn to Nemesis, the 
final is the lowest note of the pitch-center nexus. 

The Aristotelian Problems may shed light on composition finals. Seeking to 
explain why descending melodies are more harmonious than ascending ones, 
the author of the Problems suggests that it is perhaps because low notes sound 
more noble and euphonous after high ones (Ps.-Aristotle, Phys. probl. 19.33). 
Among the features widely shared by the world’s many musical dialects, Nettl 
includes the tendency to descend at the close of a musical statement. 57 Appar¬ 
ently, in many musical cultures this has been felt to have a conclusive quality. 
When it comes to ancient Greek music, the evidence of the scores suggests 
that what qualifies a note as a suitable composition final is both relative posi¬ 
tion in the range of a melody’s compass (on the lower rather than the higher 
side) and identity as part of the nexus of a melody’s pitch centers. A note that 
is low but does not belong to the melody’s pitch-center nexus is not a suitable 
final. It seems a reasonable inference that an ancient Greek would have heard 
such a note as unstable, implying continuation rather than conclusion. 

Starting Notes 

Classical and Hellenistic Eras 

The starting notes for the two melodies of P.Louvre E 10534 are not intact, 
but we do have starting notes for seven sections of the Delphic paeans. In each 
case, despite some ambiguities, the starting note is a standing note of the tonos : 

the paean of Athenaeus, section 3: hyp ate 

the paean of Limenius 
sections 2 and 4: mese 
section 3: nete diezeugmenon 
section 6: hyp ate 

section 7: mese , hypate meson, or paramese (the tonos being ambiguous) 
section 8: nete diezeugmenon or more likely hypate 
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Roman Era 

Starting notes are intact for nine melodies of the Roman era: 

the Seikilos inscription: starts on 4 of its 1-4-8 tonal nexus, 
the hymn to the Muse: starts (and ends) on 1 of the 1-5 tonal nexus of the melody, 
the invocation of Calliope and Apollo: starts (and ends) on 1 of its l(-3) pitch-center 
nexus. 

the hymn to the Sun: starts (and ends) on 1 of its 1-3-5 pitch-center nexus. 

the hymn to Nemesis: starts on 2 of its l(-2) pitch-center nexus. 

the Berlin paean (P.Berlin 6870 + 14097 [1-12]): starts a step below 1 of its 1-4-5 pitch- 

center nexus (the first note apparently serving as a “pick-up” note, since the melody then 

moves directly to 1). 

ROslo 1413a lines 15-19 + g-m: starting note intact but poor preservation of the tune 
frustrates interpretation. 

P.Ber. 6870 (13-15): starting note is emphasized in the first melodic phrase and serves 
as the final of the first cadence. Too little of the melody is preserved to make its melodic 
emphases clear. At most there is a strong impression that the starting note is a pitch center. 
P.Ber. 6870 [20-22]): poor preservation makes it unclear what role the starting note plays 
in the piece as a whole. 

The evidence of starting notes suggests a tendency to begin on a note that 
the piece will go on to emphasize or on a note that leads immediately to an 
emphasized note. 

Temporal Priority and Finality 

What comes first influences how we hear what follows, and in music gov¬ 
erned by pitch centers the ear naturally seeks to orient itself to a tone (or set 
of tones). This consideration supports Butler’s observation that “any tone 
will suffice as a perceptual anchor - or tonal center - until a better candidate 
defeats it.” 58 Butler’s remark rightly highlights the temporal unfolding of a 
melody as a crucial factor in establishing tonal orientation, although he seems 
to make the unwarranted assumption that a melody must orient itself to only 
one pitch center at a time. In fact, while some ancient Greek melodies display 
sequential movement from one pitch center to another, in others a number of 
notes receive emphasis together. In other words, a melody can stress notes of a 
pitch-center nexus in stages or together in combinations. The listener listens 
for orientation points right from the start. In this way the beginning has a 
special power to shape how the tonality of the piece is heard. 

In the case of Greek vocal melodies, before the first notes of the song were 
heard, there was usually an instrumental introduction. No doubt one function 
of this introduction was to make the tonal organization of the melody appar- 


57 Nettl (1983,39-40). 


58 Butler (1989, 238). 
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ent. Hence, in the case of the first section of the paean of Limenius, the in¬ 
strumental introduction likely prepared the listener to interpret U, which the 
melody emphasizes at the beginning of the singing, as a note from which the 
melody must inevitably move away (it happens to be a non-standing note). 59 
In the same way, tonally and rhythmically, an instrumental introduction could 
have helped the listener interpret O as a pick-up note leading to a pitch center 
in the opening of P.Ber. 6870 + 14097 (1-12). 

Opening notes forming consonant intervals - fourths, fifths, and octaves - 
probably gave a strong orienting signal. For example, the invocation of the 
Muse and the Seikilos epitaph each begin with a rising fifth, and both notes 
turn out to be important in the melody as it unfolds. Section 8 of the paean of 
Limenius begins with an octave leap up to its most emphasized note: f C. This 
leap (as well as the alternative possibility C d) orients the ear to C. 

Sometimes there is a significant correlation between the opening note or 
interval and the final or closing interval. For example, the invocation of the 
Muse, the invocation of Calliope and Apollo, and the hymn to the Sun begin 
and end on the same note. The beginning and ending notes of section 6 of the 
paean of Limenius stand an octave apart. The opening fifth (C to Z) and the 
closing outline of a fourth (C to X to *1) of the epitaph of Seikilos mirror 
each other, suggesting the structural pitch-relation 1-4-8. 

Temporal finality plays a different role than temporal priority. How we hear 
what comes last is influenced by what precedes. Nevertheless, finals impart 
information about tonal structure. A final is a note on which a melody can 
come to rest. In some kinds of music (aleatory, for example), any note can be a 
final, but ancient Greek music appears to be more regulated when it comes to 
finals. With one exception, the finals of the melodies of the Delphic paeans are 
all standing notes of the notation tonos , notes the melody has also emphasized. 
The exception is an exharmonic note at the close of section 2 of the paean of 
Athenaeus, a note previously emphasized in the melody but lying outside the 
notation tonos . The preserved finals of the Delphic paeans belong to internal 
sections; we do not have the ultimate finals of these compositions. With one 
exception, the finals of Roman-era melodies whose degree of preservation 
admits tonal analysis are notes emphasized in the melody. The exception is 
the final of the Seikilos inscription. That final has been interpreted as having 
importance thanks to an implicit tetrachordal structure of the scale on which 
the melody is based, one interpretation being that the melody is founded on 
two disjunct tetrachords forming the Phrygian octave species. Whether or not 
it is correct to analyze the Seikilos melody using the concept of the Phrygian 

59 The first note of the song is missing but was probably a standing note, which would also 
have provided an orientation. On the idea that a non-standing note is a note from which the 
melody must inevitably move away, even if the non-standing note serves as a pitch center, see 
the discussion of finals above. 


octave species, the status of the final as 1 of a 1-4-8 pitch-center nexus and 
the fact that it is an octave equivalent of 8 strongly suggest that a tonal relation 
between the final and these other notes made it a suitable ending note. Taking 
the extant finals as a whole provides a basis for concluding that a composer 
tended to choose as final one of the lower pitch centers of the melody or a 
lower octave of one of them. 

Cadences 

Ancient theorists do not speak of cadences, but it has become common to use 
this term for places in Greek music where the melody comes to momentary 
or final closure as a matter of melodic and/or textual phrasing. Cadences can 
be suggested by one or more of the following: a musical pattern (e.g., a rising 
and falling pattern such as we see at certain points in the Delphic paeans), a 
feature of the notation (e.g., a note-length symbol indicating something like a 
fermata), the organization of the rhythm / meter, and the syntax of the lyrics. 

Given what we have seen of finals, internal cadences ending on a note that 
would also qualify as a composition final (sole pitch center or lowest note of 
the governing pitch-center nexus) must have been heard as restful. Cadences 
ending on other notes, perhaps even on pitch centers above the middle range 
of the scalar ambit, would have implied continuation and may be described 
as suspensive. Presumably, a cadence finishing on an upper note of a melody’s 
pitch-center nexus was felt as less suspensive than one finishing on a note lying 
outside the pitch-center nexus. 

In some pieces, restful internal cadences are combined with suspensive 
cadences. For example, the invocation of the Muse displays four lines, each 
a metrical unit. The end-note of each of the first three lines is stressed by its 
position and by successive repetition, and the last note of the fourth line has its 
own special emphasis as the final of the tune. In terms of the 1-5 pitch-center 
nexus of the piece, these end-notes are 1 —► 3 —► 4 —► 1; that is, the first line 
ends on the melodys lower pitch center (restful), the two internal lines con¬ 
clude on non-pitch-centers (suspensive), and the last line ends on the tunes 
lower pitch center (restful) as composition final. The three main cadences in 
section 2 of the paean of Athenaeus also show a combination of restful and 
suspensive cadences. The vocal text contains a long sentence and two shorter 
ones. The musical patterns at the ends of these sentences are similar rising and 
falling musical phrases, reinforcing their cadential quality. The end-notes of 
these cadences are an exharmonic note (O), hypate (M), and the exharmonic 
note again to close the section. The middle cadence is restful, the first and 
third suspensive; and the final of the third section also creates tonal ambiguity, 
strengthening the sense that the composition must continue. 
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Conclusions 

From the preceding analysis of the scores, the following conclusions may be 
distilled: 

1. Ancient Greek melodies establish certain notes as orientation tones, 
which may be termed their pitch centers. A given melody may have one or 
more pitch centers. 

2. In the Hellenistic era as represented by the Delphic paeans, most but not 
all pitch centers are standing notes of the tonos. Moreover, no non-standing 
note ever serves as the sole pitch center of a melody of the Delphic paeans. This 
suggests that the standing notes emphasized in a melody are the governing 
orientation points. Pitch centers other than standing notes get their melodic 
meaning from the standing notes, presumably by insinuating a shift away from 
the primary tonal axis. 

3. In the Roman era, pitch centers are standing notes of the tonos in some 
pieces; in other pieces they are not. Even in the few cases where pitch centers 
are standing notes of the tonos , the tetrachordal structure associated with 
standing notes is not evident. Similarly, the effort to apply the concept of the 
octave species, understood as a set of disjunct tetrachords, to the Roman-era 
melodies does not yield uniformly satisfactory results. Using the numeral 1 for 
the lowest note of a pitch-center nexus, we can describe the forms of pitch- 
center organizations in the analyzable compositions as 1-4-5 (in the Berlin 
paean and P.Oxy. 1786), 1-3-5 (in Mesomedes’ hymn to the Sun), 1-4-8 (in 
the Seikilos inscription), 1-5 (in the invocation of the Muse), l-(3) (in the 
invocation of Calliope and Apollo), and 1- (2) or perhaps (1)—4—(5)—(8) (in 
Mesomedes’ hymn to Nemesis). We may reasonably assume and certainly can¬ 
not rule out that some ancient Greek melodies were oriented to a single pitch 
center; two of the extant compositions (invocation of Calliope and Apollo 
and the hymn to Nemesis) may be interpreted as examples of this. 

4. In many but not all melodies, one pitch is emphasized at the beginning 
and at the end. It seems appropriate to term this note the primary pitch center, 
whether it is the sole pitch center or one of several pitch centers. 

5. At least in the Roman era, the Greek ear was accustomed to hearing a 
composition end on its sole pitch center or on the lowest note of its pitch- 
center nexus. 

6. Cadences (suggested through musical patterns, notation, or the syntax 
of the lyrics) may be restful or suspensive. A restful cadence concludes on a 
note that does not imply a continuation. A suspensive cadence expresses a 
temporary pause, implying more to come. Candidates for restful cadences 
are the pitch centers of the melody, but not all pitch centers are restful. In 
Hellenistic-era melodies, at least as evidenced by the Delphic paeans, non¬ 
standing notes sometimes serve as pitch centers but are not restful. Where a 


melody has a single pitch center, that note is the natural choice for its final. 
Where a melody has more than one pitch center operating in the context 
where the cadence is found, the most restful note is the lowest of these pitch 
centers. Evidently, restfulness is a function of two factors - the quality of being 
a pitch center and a pitch center s height relative to the compass of the melody. 
Lower notes, provided they are pitch centers, carry a greater weight of repose 
than higher notes. Cadences that end on notes that are not pitch centers are 
suspensive. At the end of certain internal sections of the Delphic paeans we 
find standing notes from the upper register of the melody serving as finals. It 
is not clear whether a cadence that ends on a high pitch center is suspensive or 
restful. It is perhaps simply a matter of degree on a continuum. 

Tonal Analysis of Individual Scores 

Much of the information in the preceding discussions derives from the fol¬ 
lowing analyses, which apply the three basic criteria of melodic accentuation 
to extant ancient Greek melodies as a means of identifying their pitch centers. 
Account is also taken of the way in which tones made memorable in these ways 
are used to structure the melody. 

In the analyses of individual scores, frequency counts (F), duration values 
(D), and successive repetition (R) for a given note are indicated together, 
separated by slashes. For example, if a note occurs 28 times, the sum of its 
duration values is 35, and it is repeated 4 times in a row at one point and 3 
times at another point, we can represent this as F28/D35/R4,3. References 
to manuscript lines and musical “bars” follow the transcriptions in Pohlmann 
and West (2001) (= DAGM). In cases where I refer to analyses by modern 
scholars who use modern note names from their transcriptions of the Greek 
scores, I have translated these names back into their original Greek notation 
symbols. 

Paean of Athenaeus remains of 5 sections: Delphi inv. 517, 526,494,499 
DAGM #20 (second century B.C.E.) 

Section 1 (lines 1-8). Noted in the Phrygian tonos , the sections most promi¬ 
nent note is M (F28/D35), which is mese in that tonos. Emphasis values for 
this note distribute as follows: F13/D19 in bars 1-11, F6/D6 in bars 12 to 
24 (where the melody moves away from an emphasis on mese as it explores 
the lower and higher regions of the pitch palette), F9/D10/R5,3 in bars 25 to 
28 (the end) (where successive repetition helps re-establish the emphasis on 
M). In the middle part of the melody, U (nete diezeugmenon) is a prominent 
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note (F9/D14); it is also a standing note. Another prominent note in the 
middle part is © (F11/D12 in bars 12-24), which is a non-standing note, 
trite diezeugmendn. Octave equivalency reinforces the focus on U and © in the 
middle part through the notes O and F. 60 Section 1 ends a fourth below mese 
on an emphatic O {hypate meson), sounded three times. A rough mapping of 
shifts in pitch emphasis is as follows: M —> (M) /U / © —> M = mese-+ {mese) / 
nete diezeug. / trite diezeug. —► mese. In this representation, the enclosing of 
mese in parenthesis for the middle section indicates that it is not emphasized 
but does continue to appear after being emphasized at the beginning of the 
melody. 

Section2 (lines 9-16 , except for last two notes of 16). The predominant/^^ 
is Hyperphrygian chromatic. But in the middle of line 13 there is a modula¬ 
tion briefly into Phrygian diatonic, or at least a use of notes that briefly echo 
the Phrygian tonos of section 1. 61 The Hyperphrygian scale segments in which 
the piece mostly moves are the pair of disjunctive tetrachords from hypate 
meson to nete diezeugmendn , with the top two notes unused by the melody; 
the chromatic K appears in the lower tetrachord: M A K T and U rh [followed 
by unused notes of the upper tetrachord]. 

The vocal text of the section contains a long sentence and two shorter ones. 
The melody tends to move a bit more in the upper range of its scale for the 
first sentence, a bit more in the lower for the two shorter ones. Hence, without 
meaning to suggest any sharp division, I will refer to the A and B parts of the 
melody. 

The note receiving the greatest emphasis is M (F23/D30), which is hypate 
meson in the Hyperphrygian tonos . This note is distributed throughout the B 
part of the melody. The first extant note of the melody is T (the opening notes 
are missing), which is mese in the Hyperphrygian tonos. The tune recurs to 
this note throughout the section (F15/D21), but its concentration is great¬ 
est in the A part of the melody (FI 2/D 17). Another note receives almost as 
much emphasis as V in the A part, namely, U (FI 1/D14), which is paramese , 
the lower standing note of the disjunct tetrachord above mese in the Hyper¬ 
phrygian. This note occurs only in the A part and mostly in the first part of A. 

In the B part of the melody, there is a prominent use of O (F9/D13), a note 
lying a half tone below M and outside the notation key. This emphasis on O 

60 West regards M as a “tonic” and U as a “dominant” (West [1992b, 289]). Winnington- 
Ingram also sees M (mese) as the “tonic” and U (nete diezeugmendn) as a note receiving special 
emphasis (Winnington-Ingram [1968, 34]). Similarly, Thomson concludes that M and U (‘b’ 
and ‘f#’ in the transcription of Reinach on which he relies) are tonal centers (Thomson [1999, 
198]). 

61 At the beginning of line 11, which is part of an emphatically Hyperphrygian chromatic 
stretch, there is a note (I) from the Phrygian tonos, but it would be misleading to speak of a 
modulation here. It is simply an echo of the tonos of section 1. Later, in line 13, the use of I and 
0 in a few bars suggests a brief modulation into (or a stronger echo of) the Phrygian. 
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already begins at the end of the A part with a melodic arc that rises from O and 
falls back to O on the word avaKiSvaxai at the end of line 13. In the B part of 
the melody O is stressed almost as much as M {hypate) (F11 /D15), and the sec¬ 
tion closes with a dual focus on M and O. The last bit of melody is a melodic arc 
on the final word {aya\t£kmxoii), which runs from O up to A and back down to 
O, using M as a passing tone. The pattern is similar to the one for avaKiSvarai. 
Overall, one gets the impression that avcociSvaxai signals a shift of tonal focus 
to O, the pitch center for the melody through the close of the section. The 
scales of the Phrygian family of tonoi do not contain O, which is found only 
in the Aeolian and Ionian tonoi. But the O cannot be explained on the theory 
of a modulation into one of these tonos families because neither contains the 
notation symbols found in lines 14-16: Y O M A K l~. Other interpreters 
have explained the O as a product of the composer s delight in chromaticism: 
moving by half tones in the sequence O M A K. 62 Winnington-Ingram 
observes that O is used in section 2 not merely as a passing tone (“a leading 
note to Hypate”) but like a standing note. 63 The chromatic play with O found 
earlier in the section becomes a vehicle for creating a new tonal sense at the 
end. While three semi-tones in a row do not establish a new tonos , the orienta¬ 
tion to O as a pitch emphasis in the last two lines suggests some kind of tonal 
change, perhaps a deliberate tonal ambiguity that heightens the hearer s desire 
for continuation. We can represent the pitch center shifts as follows: f~/U —► 
M/ O, which is mese/paramese —► hypate/ exharmonic note. 

Section 3 (last two notes of line 16-line through line 24, missing notation at 
the end). 64 This section is in Phrygian diatonic with modulation of genus into 
the chromatic. The section begins with an octave leap from O to U, which 
takes the melody into the range in which it mostly travels. Greatest emphasis 
in the section is given to U (F21/D28), the standing note nete diezeugmendn 
in the Phrygian tonos. After U the most frequent notes are rh (F 14/D 19) 
and T (F17/D23), which are non-standing notes above and below U {trite 
hyperbolaion and paranete diezeugmendn). The frequency of these two notes 
apparently owes to their use in stepwise approaches to U in a melody that 
moves more often stepwise than not. The section is too fragmentary to make 
any certain judgments about whether it ever shifts away from a predominant 
pitch focus on U. The equivalent of three “bars” of notation is missing at the 


62 Winnington-Ingram (1968,34-35); Belis (1992,67); Landels (1999,230); Pohlmann and 
West (2001,73); Hagel (2009, 288). 

63 Winnington-Ingram (1968,35). As he puts it, the note O “has importance in its own right 
and receives the final (and one other) cadence.” 

64 Belis (1992,71,75) takes the last two notes of line 16 through line 26 as section 3 (“Strophe 
III”). Her counts are therefore different from those given below but are nonetheless proportional 
to mine. 
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end. But the general impression from what we have is that U is the sole pitch 
center. 

Section 4 (lines 25 through the beginning of 27). The tonos appears to be 
Phrygian chromatic. The first note is missing, after which an opening pattern 
moves up from a repeated U [nete diezeugmendn) stepwise through the chro¬ 
matic pyknon and then back down to U, which is again emphasized, this time 
through note lengthening [tone). Otherwise, too much is missing to admit 
analysis for pitch emphases. The closing bars are entirely lost. 

Section 5 (most of line 27 through line 33). The tonos appears to be Phrygian. 
The opening note and the last several bars are missing, along with other notes. 
The fragmentary character of the melody precludes analysis for pitch empha¬ 
ses, although there is a prominence of nete diezeugmenon in lines 27 and 28. 

Paean ofLimenius remains of 10 sections: Delphi inv. 489, 1461, 1591, 209, 
212,226,225,224,215,214 

DAGM #21 (second century B.C.E.) 

Section 1 (lines 1-7). The tonos is Lydian. The first and last notes are miss¬ 
ing. Three notes appear with nearly equal frequency: IZ (F19/D27), which 
is paramese in the tonos; LI (F18/D28), which is trite diezeugmendn, a non¬ 
standing note; and < (F18/D22), which is mese. No other notes in the piece 
are nearly as frequent. Mese , although not the most emphasized note, occurs 
with even distribution throughout the piece. The last note is missing. Hypate 
mesdn is sounded three times for the first three syllables of the final four- 
syllable word. The movement of pitch emphases is perhaps as follows: < /CZ — ► 
□ —></[=, which is mese / paramese —► trite diezeugmenon —> mese I paramese. 
This schematization is very tentative, given the fragmentary preservation. 

Section 2 (lines 8-12). The tonos for this section is Hypolydian. The most 
emphasized notes are < U and C, in that order. However, nearly a third of 
the section is missing, making it impossible to judge which note was most 
prominent. The section ends on C, which is nete diezeugmenon in the tonos. 

Section 3 (lines 13-14). This section, like section 2, is in the Hypolyd¬ 
ian tonos. Note emphases are as follows: C (FI0/D 14 reinforced by octave 
equivalency through a repeated f~) and < (F8/D12). Section 3 emphasizes C 
throughout, which is nete diezeugmenon in the Hypolydian tonos. The melody 
starts and ends with this note and regularly returns to it. It also recurs to < 
(paranete diezeugmendn, a non-standing note). Nothing in the extant nota¬ 
tion, which is mostly intact, suggests a movement away from the one to the 
other of these pitch centers. 

Section 4 (lines 15 through most of17). This section has many missing notes, 
especially at the end. The tonos is Lydian, and the melody moves through the 
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conjunct chromatic. The opening note, C, which is mese , is well distributed 
and most frequent. 

Section 5 (end of line 17 through most of line 21). The opening bar is lost and 
there are quite a few missing notes; the ending is intact. The tonos is Hypolyd¬ 
ian, and the diatonic melody uses the disjunct tetrachord. Chief note empha¬ 
ses are as follows: C = nete diezeugmenon (F 14/D 18), reinforced through 
octave equivalency by T = hypate (F2/D4); < = paranete diezeugmendn (F13/ 
D18); U = trite hyperbolaion (F11/D15), reinforced by octave equivalency 
through L = parhypate (F2/D3); and ^ = trite diezeugmendn (F9/D12). The 
section ends with an emphatic repetition of IZ (3 times) followed by a plunge 
to a final T [hypate) an octave below. As the preceding shows, a standing note 
[nete diezeugmendn) receives the most accentuation but <, a non-standing 
note [paranete diezeugmenon), is not far behind. It is possible to interpret the 
frequency of < as a function of its use as a passing tone on the way to nete 
diezeugmendn (see in particular the note sequence for 8e%cc\ lzvo<; a^porav 
in line 18); but in at least one place the melody seems to focus on < (at the 
beginning of line 19). Nearly a quarter of the notes are missing, which could 
make a significant difference in the interpretation of note emphases and 
functions. 

Section 6 (end of line 21 through middle of line 23). As in section 5, the tonos 
is Hypolydian; the melody is diatonic and uses the disjunct tetrachord. About 
a third of this short section is missing, but one note stands out by emphasis: 
C, the standing tone nete diezeugmendn (F11/D14), which is reinforced by 
octave equivalency through T [hypate) (F4/D6), the next most emphatic note, 
and also by successive repetition (R2, R3, R2). 

Section 7 (middle of line 23 to the first notes of line 26). About a third of 
this section is missing, which may be one reason why its tonos is unclear. 
Efforts at interpretation focus on the following tetrachord: Cu D < This 
tetrachord is conjunct Hypolydian, with C as mese. It is also Lydian conjunct 
chromatic with C as hypate mesdn. The note C, which appears once, is part 
of the Hypolydian conjunct and the Lydian disjunct. In a brief comment, 
Pohlmann and West interpret the section as moving in the chromatic Lyd¬ 
ian. 65 The tetrachord Cu 3 <is also found in the Hypophrygian tonos 
(chromatic), where C is paramese, the lower standing note of the disjunct 
tetrachord. Hence, Chailley and Belis settle on Hypophrygian for the tonos, 66 
Hagel sees a modulation into Hypophrygian, then back to Lydian with the 
emphatic double “Quintsprung” of C Cl C for 7rXsl;a[X£V0<; in line 24. 67 In any 
case, despite ambiguity about the tonos , the note receiving the most emphasis, 

65 Pohlmann and West (2001, 85). 

66 Chailley (1979,165) and Belis (1992,117-18) interpret the tonos as Hypophrygian. 

67 Hagel (2000,98). 
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C, is a standing note: it is mese (in Hypolydian), hypate meson (in Lydian), 
paramese (in Hypophrygian). The section begins on C but ends on F, which 
is not a standing note in the Lydian or Hypolydian tonoi but is one (mese) in 
the Hypophrygian tonos. 

Section 8 (most of line 26 through line 30). This heavily damaged section 
is in the Hypolydian tonos, diatonic and disjunct. A third of the section is 
missing, including the last three “bars.” The opening is likely an octave leap 
from hypate to nete diezeugmendn (r d ). 68 The two most emphasized notes 
are IZ, the standing note nete diezeugmenon (F12/D17), which is reinforced 
by octave equivalency through V (F2/D4), and U, a non-standing note, trite 
hyperbolaidn (F13/D17). 

Section 9 (lines 31-33). Too little is preserved to support confident judg¬ 
ments about pitch emphases. 

Section 10 (lines 34 to 40). This section is also in the Lydian tonos. The most 
emphatic notes are mese, < (F19/D32), and the non-standing note parhypate 
meson, u (F14/D22). 

The Seikilos Inscription 
DAGM #23 (second century C.E.) 

This short song is fully intact. Its notes form a scale that spans an octave (1 X 
O C O K I Z) and corresponds to the Phrygian octave species (T S T T T 
S T). The song is notated in the Ionian (Iastian) tonos , 69 The Phrygian octave 
species provides a better interpretive lens than the tonos for analyzing the hier¬ 
archical relations of notes. 70 If we use the tonos as a guide to identifying stand¬ 
ing notes, then X is hypate meson, 0 is mese, and K is paramese. But the melody 
does not emphasize these notes. The two notes receiving greatest accentuation 
in the melody are C (lichanos meson) and Z (paranete diezeugmenon), both 
non-standing notes in the tonos? 1 In the Phrygian octave species, however, C 
is so-called thetic mese and Z is nete diezeugmendn, the outer frame note of the 


68 The stone reads Z Z. This is interpreted as an error for f Z by Reinach (1909-1913, 165) 
and Belis (1992, 113). The reason for suspecting an error is that the Delphic paeans do not 
otherwise repeat note symbols for successive repetition, but let repetition be implied according 
to the syllables of the words. 

69 Winnington-Ingram (1968, 38); Mountford (1929, 170 [Ionian “key” and Phrygian 
“mode”]); Solomon (1986,470); Landels (1999, 253). Mathiesen observes that the notes of the 
song correspond to what Ptolemy called the Phrygian tonos , which was his way of talking about 
octave species (1999,150,465). Hagel (2009,311) doubts this interpretation, pointing out that 
the melody is notated a fourth below the Phrygian octave species as given by Ptolemy. 

70 See Solomon (1986,461 with nl4,470); Landels (1999,253). 

71 In a somewhat curious analysis, Chailley (1979,167) suggests that the tunes chief tones - 
all non-standing notes in the Ionian tonos - can be interpreted as related to the standing tones 
of that tonos because they are adjacent to them. 
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upper, disjunct tetrachord. This correspondence between standing notes of 
the Phrygian octave species and the notes emphasized in the Seikilos melody 
appears to support the conclusion that the Phrygian octave species governs the 
tonal organization of the melody. But if we press this analysis, we discover that 
the tetrachordal intervals of hypate to mese and paramese to nete diezeugmendn 
do not figure as structural elements. The only significant tetrachordal moment 
comes at the end with the drop from mese to hypate. Otherwise it is fifths and 
thirds that play the chief organizational roles. 

In the unfolding of the melody, there is a gradual shift from more emphasis 
on Z at first to more emphasis on C at the end. Of these two notes, the greatest 
overall emphasis is given to C (F8/D11 for C; F6/D9 for Z). Leaving aside the 
question whether we should interpret the piece through the lens of an octave 
species to which abstract “thetic” scale-steps are assigned, we have an eight- 
tone scale with emphases on steps 4 (C) and 8 (Z). The movement through 
pitch emphases appears to be 8 (Z) —> 8(Z)/4(C) —» 4(C). The piece ends on 1 
(T). Using West s way of analyzing for “mode,” we should say that the melody 
is in the “G mode” because the scale-steps up from its tonal center (C) are T 
T S T and down from this center are T S T T. 72 We can refine this further by 
describing the tonality of the Seikilos melody as the pattern T S T T T S T 
oriented to the scale-steps 4 and 8 - and to scale step 1 as well if the final is ac¬ 
corded special structural significance. The fact that the final lies a fourth below 
its first pitch center and enjoys octave equivalency with the tune s second pitch 
center suggests that it is a restful note in this melody. 73 

Invocation of the Muse 
DAGM #24 (second century C.E.) 

Traditionally attributed to Mesomedes, this piece is notated in the Lydian 
tonos (diatonic, disjunct), with one anomalous note, N, that does not belong 
to the tonos. Reinach suggests that the composer imported it to serve as a 
leading tone to M. This interpretation has been generally accepted. 4 In that 
case the scale used by the song is O C P M N I Z E (in the DAGM transcrip¬ 
tion:^^ b h c c* d ef). The tune starts and ends on C (F5/D7/R2), which is 
the standing note hypate meson in the Lydian tonos. Greatest accentuation is 
given to Z (F7/D10/R2,3), which is the standing note paramese. Hagel points 
out that if we analyze thetically, using the strings of the lyre as an interpretive 


72 So West (1992b, 301 with 186). 

73 Chailley claims that the piece is deliberately structured without tonal resolution, ending as 
it does on the note below hypate in the Ionian tonos\ and he analogizes this to unresolved appog- 
giaturas in Western classical music (Chailley [1979, 167]). I find this very doubtful. 

74 Reinach (1896, 18); Winnington-Ingram (1968,41); Baud-Bovy (1984, 259-60). 
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framework (which is what Ptolemy means by “thetic”), these two notes are the 
strings hypate and paramese. They establish the basic tonality of the melody. 75 
The same interval (the same notes as well, which means the same lyre tuning 
of this fifth) opens the Seikilos melody, although the scalar structure of that 
melody is different. 

Like the Delphic paeans but unlike most other pieces of the Roman era, \ 

this song emphasizes standing notes of the tonos in which it is notated. The 
tune has been described as exhibiting a Dorian flavor 76 because the intervals 
down from mese are T T S and the intervals up from mese are T S. 77 That said, 
it does not appear that the melody is organized tetrachordally. Line 1 consists 
of a rising opening fifth, followed by a plunging sixth, then a rising second that 
brings the phrase back to its opening note. Line 2 suffers from missing nota¬ 
tion. It ends with a fourth composed of lichanos hypaton to lichanos meson. < 

Line 3 proceeds from paramese to mese by way of a rise and a descent to the 
exharmonic N. The closing line is melismatic and can be epitomized as a third 
from lichanos meson to paramese , followed by a movement down to mese but 
through N, then a plunge of a fifth to lichanos hypaton , followed by an ascend¬ 
ing scale to lichanos meson (which marks out a fourth but not a fourth com¬ 
posed of frame notes), then a drop of a fourth back down to lichanos hypaton , 
the latter note leading to the final, hypate meson . Hence, the two intervals of 
a fourth (one with an intervening note) are built from lichanos hypatdn and 
lichanos meson , both non-standing notes, and in each case prepare for a return 
to hypate meson. This suggests that although the most memorable tones of the 
piece are standing notes of the Lydian tonos , the melody is not organized on 
the basis of the tetrachordal structure of the tonos. 

Using numbers to define the intervallic relations between the pitch centers, 
we can describe the pitch-center nexus as 1-5. These are steps 2 and 6 of the 
scale used by the melody (QCPMNIZE). ! 

Invocation of Calliope and Apollo 
DAGM #25 (second century C.E.) 

This short song by Mesomedes is fully intact. The notation tonos is Lydian 
diatonic (using the disjunct tetrachord), the same as the invocation of the 
Muse. 78 The notes in scalar order are IRQ C P M N I Z E(in the DAGM 
transcription: efga b h ctf de 'f'). Again, N is an anomalous note in the Lyd- 


75 See Hagel (2009, 312). 

76 See Winnington-Ingram (1968,42); cf. Solomon (1984, 251). 

77 The Lydian tonos inscribes a Dorian octave species from hypate to nete diezeugmendn. 

78 In the manuscript tradition, these lines have no separate title and have been interpreted by 
some as a second half of the invocation of the Muse. 
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ian tonos. It occurs only once and could be an error for M. 79 The song starts 
and ends on C, which receives the greatest emphasis (F12/D18/R5,2). C is 
the non-standing note parhypate meson in the Lydian tonos. Dynamic mese 
(I) plays only a minor role in the hymn. A different picture emerges if we 
interpret the melody as governed by an octave species, the Mixolydian scale, 
with N as an accidental and E as a ninth (STTSTTT). In that case, C is 
the fourth note of this scale, so-called thetic mese , the primary tone in the 
tune. Landels offers a different interpretation. He finds a pair of conjunct 
tetrachords, as well as a third (and incomplete) upper tetrachord: T R Q C + 
C P M I + Z E [ ]. 80 But tetrachordal intervals are not a significant feature 
of the piece. 

West describes C as the “tonic” but sees a shift of tonic to R (which lies a 
third below C) in the second hexameter, with a return at the very end to a 
focus on C. 81 Since R (F2/D4) is scarcely emphasized, the fact that it begins 
a scalar run at the start of the second hexameter is probably not sufficient to 
qualify it as a secondary pitch focus. 82 But West is right to observe that after 
establishing C as pitch center in the first hexameter, the melody drifts away 
from it, only to return at the end. A secondary pitch emphasis falls on M, a 
third above C. The pitch-emphasis movement is roughly C —» M —> C (1 —> 
3 —> 1). The tonal structure of the song is the intervallic pattern S T T S T T 
T oriented to the fourth step of a nine-note scale with the sixth step receiving 
secondary emphasis. We can indicate the secondary status of M by placing it 
in parenthesis in representing the pitch-center nexus: l-(3). 

Hymn to the Sun 

DAGM #27 (second century C.E.) 

This hymn by Mesomedes is pitched in the diatonic Lydian and uses the dis¬ 
junct tetrachord. Three of the four most emphatic notes are standing notes 
in the disjunct scale segment of the Lydian tonos: C {hypate meson) (F32/ 
D45/R4,6), I {mese) (F37/D49), and Z {paramese) (F30/D48). But the most 
emphasized note is a non-standing note, M {lichanos meson) (F61/D86/ 
R4,5,3,2,3,2,3,2,2). The highest concentration of this note is in the middle of 
the piece. It is not emphasized at the beginning or the end, where the melody 
in both places hammers at hypate meson (C). That note is also first and final. 
Mese is evenly distributed but not dominant in any stretch of the melody. 


79 So Winnington-Ingram (1968,42); Landels (1999, 255, 290n35). 

80 Landels (1999,255). 

81 West (1992b, 304). 

82 Hagel (2009,313) also doubts that there is any clear “secondary tonal center.” 
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In terms of the Lydian tonos , the pitch-emphasis flow develops as follows: 
hypate meson —» lichanos meson / hypate mesdn /paramese —» lichanos mesdn / 
paramese —» hypate mesdn. The use of lichanos meson in relation to hypate 
meson and paramese produces intervals of progressive thirds at points, lending 
the melody what Winnington-Ingram has termed a “triadic” tonal quality. 83 

A different interpretation is suggested if we look for an octave species in 
the diatonic scale suggested by the notes of the piece. These notes form the 
Lydian octave species: RO C P M I Z E. So-called “thetic” mese in this scale 
is P, which is not emphasized in the hymn, but paramese , M, is the dominant 
note in the piece. Nevertheless, if we follow this line of interpretation, the 
other emphasized notes are not frame notes of tetrachords making up the 
octave species. 

West interprets C as the tonal center, observing that there is also emphasis 
on Z and M. He does not assign a “mode” to the piece, but his approach to 
modality suggests the “E mode.” This assumes a single tonal center, however, 
when we have an eight-note scale exhibiting a particular pitch-center pattern 
in which scale-steps 3, 5, and 7 are emphasized, along with less accentuation 
on (but even distribution of) step 6. Treating scale-step 3 as T of the pitch- 
center nexus, we have l-3-(4?)-5. 

The tune is structured through fourths but also through thirds and fifths 
(some of the fifths being made out of two thirds). However, in only one place 
does the tetrachord from (dynamic) hypate to mese appear (in the opening 
phrase), and the tetrachord from paramese to nete diezeugmenon is not used 
(the upper range of the melody extends no further than trite diezeugmenon ). 
This means that the tetrachordal structure of the Lydian tonos does not govern 
the melody. 

If we look at movement through pitch centers, a triadic orientation emerges 
involving combinations of 1, 3, and 5. A rough and over-simplified diagram 
of movement through pitch emphases might be as follows: C —> M/C/Z —► 
M/Z —► C(l—► 3/1/5 —> 3/5—> 1). It is M, throughout the main body of 
the piece, that produces these triadic tonal emphases by its relation to C a third 
below and Z a third above. Hence, although there is emphasis on I through 
even distribution, this tone never becomes a pitch focus. It is therefore best to 
define the overall tonal nexus as 1-3-5. 


83 Winnington-Ingram (1968,43 [commenting on the hymn to Nemesis] and 46 [remarking 
on a tendency in the Roman-era melodies generally]). 
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Hymn(s) to Nemesis 

DAGM #28 (second century C.E.) 

This music by Mesomedes is either two hymns or one hymn with a coda. The 
second hymn/coda is a shorter melody (lines 16—20) and lacks almost all of 
its last line. The first, longer melody (lines 1 -15) is missing a few notes. Since 
there is nothing about the second melody to suggest that it differs in musical 
character from the first, I will focus on the first, which is longer and substan¬ 
tially intact. The melody of lines 1-15 is notated in the diatonic Lydian using 
notes of the conjunct and disjunct tetrachords: R O C P M I Z E U. The 

most emphatic note is M (F46/D73/R3,2,8,6,2,3), which is diatonic lichanos 
meson in the Lydian tonos , a non-standing note. The next most frequent note 
(I) occurs 21 times. 

M is established at the beginning and reinforced periodically throughout. 
The piece begins on I and moves directly to a thrice-repeated M. In fact, six of 
eleven notes in the first line (rhythmically an apokraton ) are M. In what is pre¬ 
served of the melody as a whole, M occurs 46 times with a duration value of 73, 
reflective of how often it is held for 2 and sometimes 3 beats. It is emphasized 
through successive repetition in 6 of 15 lines — in one line with 6 iterations in 
a row, in another with 8! The melody also ends on M and keeps coming back 
to M, which is the most regularly recurring end-note of metrical lines. Hence, 
although there is movement around the scale and various notes are accentu¬ 
ated at one point or the other, the overall tonal emphasis is on M. If we use 
metrical line ends as a guide to shifting tonal emphasis, we see a movement 
away from and back to M, which can be diagramed roughly as follows: M —> 

M—►$->[ ] —► I —► M —► O—►M—►!—►M—>1—>P— 

These line-end notes feature the primary pitch center in a regularly-recurring 
way. The other line-end notes are perhaps all secondary pitch centers: I (F21/ 
D30/R2,2) is a line-end note three times; O (FI2/D 13) and U (FI0/D 15/ 
R4,3), which share octave equivalency, account for three line-end notes. The 
note P (F15/D20) 84 occurs once at line end; it becomes a pitch focus, if at all, 
only briefly in line 11. 

Almost every line of the melody moves over the compass of a fourth or a 
fifth (10 of 14 lines 85 ), and the comparisons below show that these fourths 
and fifths are oriented to notes that are also most prominent by frequency 
and duration, namely M and I, one or the other of which is part of nearly every 
fourth or fifth. These two notes, as the primary and secondary pitch centers, 

84 The counts for P are based on the transcription in Greek notational characters in Pohlmann 
and West {DAGM , 100), which has OPP in line 10, following ms. N; but the facing modern 
transcription {DAGM, 101) treats this as O R R, following West (1992, 11), who emended the 
text based on considerations of melody/ accent accord. 

85 The melody has fifteen lines, but line 6 lacks its end-note. 
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form a l-(2) pitch-center nexus (with M as 1). If we include O and U together 
as lesser pitch-center foci, then we have a (1)—4—(5)—(8) nexus (with M as 
4). 86 If we want to include P, then (1)—(3)—4—(5)—(8). These different ways 
of expressing the foci reflect the basic fact that the piece revolves emphatically 
around M and moves away from M always only briefly to emphasize this or 
that other note. With the exception of I, these secondary pitch foci are very 
subordinate. 

The intervals of fourths and fifths in the melody are as follows: 

without intervening notes: 

fifths with M and U in lines 3,4, and 12 
perhaps a fifth with <D and I in line 7 
fourths with I and C in lines 1 and 7 
fourths with O and M in lines 2, 5, 12 (2x), and 13 
fourth with I and U in line 4 

with intervening notes: 

fifths with M and U in lines 4 and 8 

perhaps the fifth with Q and I in line 7, followed by 2 fifths with Q and I in line 7 

fourths with I and C in lines 7, 11, and 13 

fourth with 0 and M in line 9 

possible fourth with I and U in line 8 

fourth with R and P in line 11 

fourths with M and E in line 12 (2x), 14, and 15 

The incomplete second song or coda of this hymn is similar in character to 
lines 1-15. Every extant line end finishes with M, the dominant note of lines 
1-15. 

P. Ber. 6870 + 14097(1-12) 

DAGM #50 (second-third century C.E.) 

This paean, contained with other partially-preserved pieces of music in Ber¬ 
lin papyrus 6870 (recently enlarged slightly by the addition of a small frag¬ 
ment - 14097), shows significant preservation, but there are quite a few 

86 This way of interpreting the pitch-center nexus lends some support to the conclusion that 
the melody is based on an octave species, the Hypophrygian (TTSTTST). This interpretation 
requires treating the rare R as an incidental note. The governing scale is then not nine notes (R <D 
C P M etc.) but eight: <D C P M I Z EU. According to this construal, the most emphatic note 
(M) corresponds to so-called “thetic” mese of the octave species, the next most emphatic note 
(I) to paramese. In a diatonic Hypophrygian octave from <D to U, the two tetrachords are CD to M 
and I to U, a scheme that corresponds to the (1)—4—(5)—(8) pitch-center nexus, assuming that 
this is the best way to interpret emphasis based on frequency, duration, distribution, and notes 
at line ends. Nevertheless, although the melody displays a tetrachordal orientation at points to 
CD to M and I to U, this orientation does not predominate. 
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lacunae. Notated in the diatonic Hyperionian (Hyperiastian) tonos , it uses the 
disjunct tetrachord: O C O I I Z A U 0-. The notes receiving the greatest 
accentuation over the course of the melody are I (F22/D41), Z (F19/D34), 
and C (FI 1/D32); C is also the final. Of these three notes, only Z is a standing 
note in the Hyperionian tonos. If we analyze by looking for an octave species, 
the nine notes used by the paean (which form the intervallic series T T S T 
T T S T) can be interpreted as encompassing the Lydian octave species, with 
an additional note above, or the Phrygian, with an additional note below. 87 
In favor of Phrygian is the fact that in this octave species the principal notes 
of the paean are the standing notes hypate (C), mese (I), and paramese (Z). 88 
These notes also figure prominently at (extant) line ends, 6 out of 9 of which 
mark syntactical pauses. In three instances the last note of a period is C, and its 
rhythmic placement in each case suggests that it is lengthened in time value, 
which lends it greater emphasis. Moreover, C stands at the end of each of the 
two main sections: the first ending with Eufpcojxa at the beginning of ms. 
line 5 which concludes the fifth catalectic period; and the second ending with 
[Kap]7roi at the turn from ms. line 11 to ms. line 12, which is the close of the 
final catalectic period. The extant ending notes of the other catalectic periods, 
varying in time value, are I (one instance, long), Z (two instances, one short 
and the other long), and O (three instances, all short). Hence, according to 
this interpretation, the paean puts greatest emphasis on “thetic” mese , accentu¬ 
ates paramese and hypate as well, and ends on hypate. 

Given the uncertainty about thetic nomenclature as a way of interpreting 
the octave species, we can also analyze the tune descriptively by saying that it 
uses a nine-note scale and treats the fifth and sixth steps of this scale as pitch 
centers. A third note, the second note of the scale, serves as the final and also 
receives emphasis in the tune. Hence, the two main pitch centers stand in rela¬ 
tions of a fourth and a fifth to this other pitch center, which is also the final. 

West does not assign a modal name to the paean, perhaps because he finds 
two “tonics” in it, C and Z {g and d in his transcription). He refers to C as the 
“primary tonic” and to Z as a “secondary tonic.” 89 As we have seen, however, 
the notes receiving the greatest accentuation through frequency and duration 
are not C and Z but I and Z. West s choice of C and Z as “tonics” is based on the 
observation that these notes dominate line ends. 90 This argument plausibly 
assumes that line-end finishes are particularly emphatic forms of recurrence 
to a tone. The presence of C at the two main end points and the lengthen- 


87 See Winnington-Ingram (1968, 39); Mountford (1929, 172-73). 

88 Mountford (1929, 172-73 [using the term Phrygian “mode”]). Winnington-Ingram also 
judges in the end that the melody of this paean is based on the Phrygian octave species (1968, 

45). 

89 West (1992b, 318). 

90 West (1992b, 318). 
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ing {tone) of C at those points perhaps lends this note greater importance as 
an orientation tone than is suggested by its frequency and duration alone. 
Winnington-Ingram’s interpretation of the line ends (and no doubt also what 
he sees as overall emphases) leads him to propose that I is the tonic and shares 
“modal importance” with C. 91 

Hagel analyzes the piece from the standpoint of cithara tuning, observing 
that the most frequent notes - I and Z followed by C - are the strings mese , 
paramese , and hypate , a classical tuning (the hypertropa ). 92 He also observes 
“resonant leaps between hypate and mese , hypate and paramese , paramese and 
netel ” 93 

We can describe the pitch-center nexus as 1-4-5. Missing notation in the 
papyrus frustrates any attempt to diagram the tonal flow. 

P.Oxy. 1786 

DAGM #59 (late third century C.E.) 

The Christian hymn is incomplete, but the manuscript preserves several lines, 
including the ending. The melody uses note symbols belonging to the Hy- 
polydian tonos: R O C 0 1 1 Z E. Defining its octave species according to the pat¬ 
tern of intervals from its lowest to its highest note suggests Hypolydian: T T T 
S T T S. Mountford offers a different interpretation. He regards the melodys 
bottom note as unimportant, since it occurs rarely and only as a passing tone. 
Identifying 1 as mese because of its frequency in the piece and O as hypate of 
the governing scale, he interprets the melody’s “mode” as Hypophrygian (i.e., 
T T S T T S, with the highest note unused). 94 Winnington-Ingram makes a 
similar observation about the lowest note, also suggesting that the octave spe¬ 
cies of the hymn is Hypophrygian rather than Hypolydian. 95 

Leaving aside the question of octave species, which may not be apposite, 
we observe that the notes most emphasized through frequency and dura¬ 
tion are <D (F20/D24.5), Z (F21/D19), and I (F20/D24). These notes form 
a 1-4-5 nexus. In addition to prominence through frequency and duration, 
this 1-4-5 nexus is also the basis for important moments of melodic structur¬ 
ing. Twice we have a fourth after a rest as the start of a new melodic phrase. 
Each of these fourths is composed of 1 and 4 of the 1-4-5 nexus. The piece 
ends on 1 of the nexus. 


Discography 


Music of the Ancient Greeks. 1995. De Organographia. Gayle Neuman, Philip Neuman, and 
William Gavin. PRCD1001 (Pandourion). 

Musique de la Grece Antique. 1979. Atrium Musicae de Madrid under the direction of 
Gregorio Paniagua. HMA 1901015 (Harmonia mundi). 

Musiques de lAntiquite Grecque. 1996. Ensemble Kerylos under the direction of Annie 
Belis. CD K617069. 


91 Winnington-Ingram (1968, 39 [his ‘d’ = I; his A* = C]). 

92 Hagel (2009,334,127-28). 

93 Hagel (2009, 334). 

94 Mountford (1929,176-78). 

95 Winnington-Ingram (1968,44 and 45). 
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For ancient authors, see also Index of Ancient Texts; for modern authors, see also Index of 
Modern Authors 


accents (relation to melody) 4,108-15 
accentuation / emphasis (melodic) 

167-69 

Aemilianus 134 

agape (meal) 3 

Alexandria 134,136,139 

Alypius 28-29,84 

amen-Jubilations 4 

Anonymous Bellermanni 28, 34, 166 

Apollonaris 156 

Apostolic Constitutions 38,130 

Aristides Quintilianus 28, 84 

Aristoxenus 84 

arsis (and arsis points) 3,34-35 
Athenaeus, paean of 170 
Atrium Musicae de Madrid 128 
Aurelius Ammonius 136,138 

Bacchius 84 
Berlin paean 115,166 
Boethius 28 
Byzantine music 6 

Cephro 134 

certificate of sacrifice 134,136 
chant 

- liturgical 3,152 

- Byzantine 7-8 

- Gregorian 7-8,106-107,157 
-Japanese 158,169 

- Lapp 158 

- Malaysian 158 

- Maori 158 

- Venda 158 
cherubic hymn 149-50 
cithara 141,153 


Clement of Alexandria, hymn of 16, 66, 
125,130,154-55 
Cleonides 84 
Constantine 134-36 
Constantius 135 
Copres 136 

Council ofLaodicea 156 (Canon 59) 

Decius 134,138 
deixis 73-81 

Delphic paeans 12, 30, 89-90,95,112, 
123,161,163,166,169-70 
Diocletian 134-36,137-38 
Dionysius of Alexandria 134,152 
Dorian 166,172, 188 

Ensemble Kerylos 121,128 
Ensemble De Organographia 121, 128 
Epagathos 140 

Eucharist / eucharistic service 147-48 

Galerius 135 
Gallienus 135 
Gaudentius 28 

Gloria Patri (Lesser Doxology) 49 
Gregorian chant 106-107 
Gregory of Nazianzus 30,156 
Greek music 2-3,6, 8-9,12, 83-90 

- accents (melody and verbal accents) 
108-115 

- accentuation (melodic emphasis) 

168-69 

- agoge 98-100 

- Athenaeus, paean of (tonal analysis of) 
170-71,174-76,178-79,181-84 
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- Berlin paean (tonal analysis of) 

171-73,176-78,180,192-94 

- cadence(s) 89-90,179-80 

- Christian tradition of 150-56 

- composite intervals 102 

- concordant intervals 85,160 

- conjunct tetrachord (defined) 87 

- Delphic paeans (tonal analysis of) 
170-71,174-76,178-86,188 

- dynamic (functional) note naming 
161-63 

- disjunct tetrachord 87 

- ekkrousmos 99 

- eklemmatismos 99 

- finals 175-81 

- functional note naming - 
see “dynamic note naming” 

- genus 85, 87,141 

- Greater Perfect System 86 

- harmoniai 83, 164,167 

- Hyperionian (Hyperiastian) tonos 193 

- Hyperphrygian tonos 182 

- Hypolydian octave species 172,194 

- Hypolydian tonos 184-86,194 

- Hypophrygian octave species 166, 172, 
192,194 

- Hypophrygian tonos 175,185-86 

- Ionian (Iastian) tonos 162, 175, 186 

- key (see also tonos) 28 

- Lesser Perfect System 86 

- Limenius, paean of (tonal analysis of) 

170- 71,174-76,178,184-86 

- Lydian octave species 165, 172,193 

- Lydian tonos 165,175,184, 186-91 

- melodic emphasis 168-69 

- mese 86-87,160-62,164-65,170, 
182,184-86,189,192 

- Mesomedes 141 

- invoc. of Calliope and Apollo (tonal 
analysis of) 171-73,176-78,180, 
188-89 

- hymn to Nemesis (tonal analysis of) 

171- 73,177,180,191-92 

- hymn to the Sun (tonal analysis of) 
171-73,177,180,189-90 

- Mesomedes (?), invoc. of the Muse 
(tonal analysis of) 171-73, 176-80, 
187-88 


- mode(s) 83,88,164-65,187,190, 
193-94 

- modulation 98-99 

- movable notes 87,159-60 

- musicians 140-42,151-52 

- Mixolydian octave species 166,172, 
189 

- notation 28-31,141 

- note names 85 

- octave equivalency 168, 187 

- octave species 89,162-66, 171-72, 
178-79,185-87,189,190 

- openings of melodies 100-101 

- P.Ber. 6870, lines 1-12 (see Berlin 
paean) 

- P.Ber. 6870, lines 13-15 (tonal analysis 
of) 177 

- P.Ber. 6870, lines 20-22 (tonal analysis 
of) 177 

- P.Louvre E 10534 (tonal analysis of) 
175 

- P.Oslo 1413 a, lines 15-19; g-m (tonal 
analysis of) 177 

- P.Oxy. 1786 (see independent entry) 

- petteia 99,168 

- Phrygian octave species 162,164-66, 
171-72,178-79,186-87,193 

- Phrygian tonos 181-84 

- pitch center(s) 89-90,158-63,165 

- ploke 99 

- positional note naming - 
see “thetic note naming” 

- recordings of (modern) - 
see also Discography 

- repetition and variation 104-108 

- scales 85-88 

- Seikilos, epitaph of (tonal analysis of) 
162,166,171,173,175-78,186-88 

-scores 141-42 (found at Oxyrhyn- 
chus), 144 and 146 (purpose of), 
150-51 (survival of) 

- spondeion 123 

- standing (fixed) notes 87, 159-60 

- starting notes 177 

- tetrachord / tetrachordal 86-88, 
159-60,162-63,165-67,169-70,178, 
180,182,185,187-89,191,192 
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- thetic note naming 161-63,187-89, 
192 

- “thetic shift” 162,164 

- theory 83-90,164-65 

- tonal analysis of individual Greek musi¬ 
cal scores 181-94 

- tonal organization of melodies 177-79 

- tonality 158-81 

- tone 168,194 

- tonic 160,165,166,189,193 

- tonos (tonoi ) 88, 141,162-64,169-71, 
180-94 

- Unmodulating System 86-87,161 
Grenfell, B. 129,131 

Hesiod, Opera et dies (Works and Days ) 
154 

hymns, Christian 155-56 

Jacobs, A. 118 
Jewish music 2, 5-6 
John Chrysostom 130 
Jomard, E. 131 

“Let All Mortal Flesh Keep Silence” 46, 
149 

Liturgy of Saint James 148 
Licinius 136 
Limenius, paean of 170 
Lucian 125 (hymn to Gout) 

Lyravlos 120 
lyre 

- use by Christians 153 

- lyre-based music 141,161,163, 188 

Mareotian nome 134 

Martianus Capella 28 

martyrs at Oxyrhynchus 136 

Maxentius 135 

Maximian 135 

Maximinus II (Daia) 135 

melisms / melisma 4,7, 102-104,141-42 

memorability (of tones in music) 167-69 

Mesomedes 141,151 

- hymn to Nemesis 166 

- hymn to the Sun 166 

- invocation of Calliope and Apollo 166 

- invocation of the Muse 166 


metrical poetry, Christian 155-56 
Milvian Bridge 135 

Nepos 152-53 
Nonnus of Panopolis 156 

Origen 81,130,139 
“Oriental” music 5-7 
Oxyrhynchus 129, 

- Christians at 132-33,134-38 

- Christian literature at 139 

- churches 133, 137-39 

- music culture at 140-42 

- population 132-33 

Papyrus Oxyrhynchus 1786 

- accents (melody and verbal accents) 
108-15 

- angels/powers 37-38,49-59,62 

- arsis pointing 34-35 

- cadence(s) 93,98 

- copy or autograph 142-45 
-date 11,129-30 

- deixis 73-81 

- doxology 59-62 

- form 65-73 

- Greek music and 2-3,6,8-12, 
83-128 

- handwriting in 143 

- history of interpretation 1-12 

- the hymn in time of persecution 
137-38 

- imaginal world 77-81,149 

- interpretation of text 37-63 

- liturgical chant and 3,7-8 

- melisms /melisma 4,7, 101-104 

- meter 1,4-8,11, 123-26,124-25 

- melodic patterns 115-16 

- melody, nature of 98-102 

- musical analysis of 83-128, 
-notation 6-7,9, 28-34,123-26, 

143-44 

- octave species 166,171-72,193 

- performance of 5,116-128,146-50 

- physical aspects of fragment 13-14 

- purpose of 142-45 

- recordings of (modern) 121-22,128 

- repetition and variation 104-108 
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- rhetorical aspects 73-82 

- rhythm 35-36, 96,124-25 

- scale 90-91 

- self-referentiality 77-81 

- silence motif 2,10,19-20, 38-47,62, 
138 

-survival of 150-51 

- text (establishment of) 16-28 

- tonal analysis 171-73,176,194 

- tonal axis 91-92 

- transcription 14-16, 92-93 (in mod¬ 
ern staff notation) 

Panopolis 139 

Paul (from the Oxyrhynchite nome) 136 

persecution (Roman) 134-38 

Phos hilaron 48-49,73-74 

pitch centers 157-81 

Porphyry 125 

Psalms 152-54 

psalmody 6,152-53 

prosphora 147-48 

Ptolemy 91,162-63,188 


Quintilian 144 

S atrius Arrianus 136 
Seikilos epitaph 4 
self-referentiality (poetic) 73-81 
silence (ritual gesture and motif) 2,10, 

19-20,38-47,149 
Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice 51 
Stefos, P. 120 
Synesius 1, 66, 141,156 
Syrian music 5-6 

Terpander 75 
tonality 157-81 
tonic 157,160,166 
Thebaid 136 
Trinity 47-49,130 

Valerian 134-35,137-38 
vesper hymn 48-49 
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Abert, H. 2,5,109,126 
j Alston, R. 131-132 

! Apel, W. 106 

Asper, M. 61,76-77 
Attridge, H. 53 
Ausfeld, K. 68 

i 

Bagnall, R. S. 131-133,151 
Barker, A. VI, 128,144,160-162, 
168 

I Barnes, T.D. 134-135 

Baud-Bovy, S. 187 
Becker, H. 73 
Bekker, I. 149 

f Belis, A. 12,83-84,103,121,159, 

168,175,183,185-186 
Bethe, E. 38,40 
Blacking, J. 158 
Bonnet, M. 60 
Bowman, A. K. 

Bradshaw, P.F. 46, 58,147,152 
Bremer, J. M. 39, 61, 67-68,73-74, 
, 78-79,123,146 

Brightman, E E. 148-149 
Brown, P. 138 
Brucker, R. 52,67,154 
Biihler, K. 77 
Bulloch, A. 75 
Butler, D. 177 

Calame, C. 73,78-79 
Campbell, D. A. 79 
Cashdan, E. 52 
Chailley,J. 84,175,185-187 
Charlesworth, J. H. 50 
I Chavez, C. 106-107 

Chrestou, P. K. 147 
Clarke, G. 134,149 
Cockle, W.E.H. 140 


Coles, R. A. 14 
Colomo, D. VI, 14 
Comotti, G. 144 
Cone, E. T. 106-107 
Connolly, H. 152,156 
Cook, N. 105,107 
Cooper, J. 59 

Cosgrove, C.H. 4, 54,109,112, 
128,153,155 
Cribiore, R. 139 
Cronert, W. 1 
Crocker, R.L. 7,106 
Crusius, O. 108 

DAlessio, G. B. 74 

Danielwicz, J. 74 

Del Grande 1,10,21,24,39,45 

Denniston, J. D. 19 

Devine, A. M. 108 

Devreese, R. 58 

Diggle,J. 40 

Dihle, A. 6,16,109 

During, I. 162-163 

Duysinx, F. 162 

Ehrman, B. D. 53,60-61 
Eisenhofer, L. 154 
Elior, R. 44,52 
Elliott, J.K. 147 
Epp,E.J. 139-140 
Epstein, I. 52 

Fichman, I.F. 132 
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